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ALBERTO BACHMANN 
Famous French Violinist 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 
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( cert t School Positions 
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BRISTOL, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


INTERBOTTOM, 
ster, St. Luke 
New York 
INSTRUCTION 
Waverly Place 


s Chapel, 


NORMAL SINGING 
nxn, Directo 
New York 


Bway, 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
; vay—-Metropolitan Opera House 


te Ave. Phone, 7067 Tremont 


BRANCHES 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 


TENOR. 
ypolitan Opera House 


1425 Broadway, New York. 


Metr« 





GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


New York 

teachers and 
orough course for beginners. 
(Thirty 


Tel. 4152 Schuyler 
professionals, 


13 West &sth St 
Spec course for 
Degrees granted. Tt 


Dr. B. Eberhard, Pres ninth year.) 


PATTERSON, 
SINGING, 
Street 


Riverside 


ELIZABETH K. 
SOPRANO TEACHER OF 
Studic s7 West rogth 


*Phone, 8101 





JANET BI 


rEACHER OI 


JILLOCK WILLIAMS, 
SINGING. 


1 Carnegie Hall 


BIART, PIANO VIRTUOSO, 

Advanced Interpretation. Repertory. 

iltivation of that vivid, flo wing quality 

um of musical expression. 
64 East aath St., New York 

Tel. 0424 Madisor 
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Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


THE ART OF SINGING 


fourt Street, 


New York. 
Hill 


9 Murray 


VICTORINE 
CONCERT 
lor engagen 


HAYES, 


AND OPERATIC SOPRANO 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LOUISE KELLOGG, 
rEACHER O} 


: Hall 


SINGING 
Tel 


1380 Columbus 


MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass't Organist, Trinity Church, New York 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION, 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 


\DOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, Piano 
professional and 4 


Instruction. Coach for 
advanced singers 
Residence studio: 81 Morningside 


"Phone, 2193-] Me 


Ave., City. 


rningside, 





HENRY SCHRADIECK, 


Formerly Pro iolin 
Head of Viol ept., ner 
Music, N. ¥ ombs Ce 
phia Residence studio Sas 


Leipzig Conservatory. 

nstitute of Applied 
nservatory, Philadel- 
Wash'n Ave., B’klyn. 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR 


330 W. s8th St., N. Y. ¢ 
Management \ 


Phone 
Friedberg, 


1434 Columbus. 
1425 Broadway. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Acolian Hall, 33 West gand St 


’Phone, 408 Bryant. New York, 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST 
Galin-Paris-Chevé Method) 

at Ry ropolitan Opera Co. All 
t (church or otherwise), 
raining, s Course. 

| Friday Cle 64 E. 34th St., N. Y. 
Bedford 27 Quiney St., Brooklyn. 


Instruc t 


years 
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Miss EMMA THURSBY, 

SOPRANO 

Will receive a | 
Residence, 


3187 


nited number of pupils, 
34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, New York City. 


Coramercy. 





BRUNO HUHN, 


STYLE, DICTION, AND REPERTOIRE, 


ntary and advanced vocal lessons. 


West o6th St.. New York. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 

For 12 years leading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will take a limited number of pupils. 
Applicants to be 
668 West End 


seen by appointment only. 


Avenue, near o2d St., New York. 


McCALL LANHAM, 
BARITONE—Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 


212 West soth St Tel. 2329 Columbus. 





Dr. A. MADELEY RICHARDSON, 
M.A., Mus. Doc., 

VOCAL AR’ 

Studio 490 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 
Tel. 7 


Oxon, 


587 Morningside. 





JESSAMINE HARRISON-IRVINE, 
Pianist—Ac« 


Instruction 


864 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


Columbus 


ompanist 
Coaching 


Telephone, 1350 


CARL M. ROEDER, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 


MME. OGDEN CRANE, 
BEL CANTO METHOD 
Only teacher of Wilda Bennett 


Hall, New 


in Opera, 
York 


Carnegie 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 

Teacher of the I 

Hall 


Certificated escHetizky Metron 


Studio: Carnegie New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice 


R152 


Developed—Style, Opera, 


Hall, New York, 


Carnegie 





WILLIAM 
VOICE 
REPERTOIRE 

, East t1oth 
rel. Gramercy 


NELSON BURRITT, 
SPECIALIST 
BUILDER. 
Street 

3848 


AND 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING, 
172 West zoth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 


609 West 114th St, New York. 
Tel. 7814 Morningside. 
(Bet. spenier and Riverside Drive.) 


Heathcote Hall, 





JAMES P. DUNN, 


Composer and Organist, St. Patrick’s Church, Jer- 
sey City. Instruction, Piano, Organ. Theory and 
Sight Singing. (Specialty Gregorian Chant and 
Catholic Church Music.) Phone, 782-R Bergen. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs. Hermann G. Farepmann.) 
CONTRALTO, 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 


Hotel Calumet. eB 
340 West s7th St. 


Residence Studio, 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 





INSTITUTE FOR 

PIANO AND 
230 East 62nd Street 
given to students 


» the highest perfection. 
& H. CARRI, Directors. 


THE NEW YORK 
VIOLIN PLAYING, 
VOCAL CULTURE, 


Complete musical education 
from the beginning t 
F 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST 


Recitals, Instruction 
Leschetizky »+ East 75th St 
, Lenox. 


Concerts, 
Method 


*hone 1302 


HERMAN SPIELTER, 
PIANO THEORY—VOICE COACHING. 


516 W. 180th St Phone, Audubon 7775. 





Mr. anv Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Home Studio East 62d St., New York. 


163 





S NOBLE, 
MASTER OF THE CHOIR, 
Fifth Ave. and s3d St. 


T. TERTIUS 
ORGANIST AND 
St. Thomas’ Church, 





Cuirrrorp DEMAREST, F. A. G. O., 
ORGANIST—COM POSER 

Recitals—Instruction. 

Messiah, 34th St. & Park Av., 


Church of The N.Y.C, 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
Ex-President of N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass'n, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Lectures and Recitals. 
New Yo k. Tel. 291 Morn’side, 
Aeolian Hall 


Baritone 
130 Claremont Ave. 


Tuesday and Friday, 





Piano Instruction 
Theory of Music 7280 Schuyler 


CARL HAHN, 


West voth St. (The Avonel), 


Telephone 


Studio: 


172 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
With the “Musical Courier” 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, 
York 4390 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 42902 Murray 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 


HARMONY. 

Manuscript 
New 
Hill. 


Sec’y 





DAVIS, 

PIANIST. 
Recitals—Lessons. 
Pierce Bidg., Boston, 


JESSIE 


Concerts- 
Studio: 7o1 





CARL FIQUE, 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano, 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Prano 


VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. 


1186 


PIANO—ALBERT. 
Madison Ave. 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vioLtnist. 
Nine years of successful teaching and concertizi 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limit 
number of pupils. : 
Address: 25 West r26th St., New York. 
Harlem 3427. 


Phone, 
ils Philadelphia Mondays. Address 182: Dia 
St} 


mond 





MARY PINNEY, 
PIANIST. 
Studio, 418 Central Park West. 
Instruction. Tel. 4164 River. 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
New York. Tel 


rrr East 62d St., 2285 Plaza. 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 
SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING, 
88 Carnegie Hall. 


Conductor Symphony Concert 


Summer address, Kursaal—Ostend, Belgium, 





MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND, 
“Voice-placing and Singing” thr ough “Correct 
Italian Enunciation.” 

Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 

1425 Broadway, New York. 





Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
—Letchetizky Method— 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


Also limited number of resident pupils received. 
38 East 6oth St "Phone, 6109 Plaza. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Director of the Brookfield Summer Schoo! of Singing 
zor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





December 10, 1913. 
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&REGHLIN ce" 


" ee. 
16g Sous Street fen auee Lenox 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 





MARY WOODFIELD FOX 


PIANIST 
THE WELSH-SUTAR MANAGEMENT 
10 South 18th Street - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 
PIANIST 

TEACHER OF PIANO 

tudio: Carnegie Hall - - - - Mew York 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 











“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL {225..5. 


” Voice Culture founded on common sense method 
which never fails to bring good results. 


Studio: The Linlaugh. 2647 Broadw 
Between 100 and (Gist Sts. Tel. a tarde 1152 


BLANCHE GOODE Pianist 


Available for Recitals 
Address, Joseph Joiner, 439 Fifth Ave. 


Mus. Bac. 
MAY PORTER“: 
PENNSYLVANIA 


oat T Pallaasiobla, Pa. 
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Mildred POTTER 


 CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


Management: 
WALTER AN 


171 West 57th S New York 
“Phone 268 torombes 


Geraldine DAMON 


VOCAL en 
Wallace Bullding. - 


ABBIE KEELY 


ro et Sa serene 
1914 DIAMOND ST. LADELPHIA. PA. 
606 West 116m % yo York City 


“Mme. E, B, de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURB. REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 664: Columbus. New York 


MARGEL GNAILLEY. ' Violinist 


Wme. ater Planist 


ierees 























914 St. James Street, Pittsburgh; Pa. 
Or Irroven Music 


DUNNING SYSTEM Stusy ror Bectxwers. 


Send for information and booklets of indo 
a rs. Carrie Louise 


7, a. Beg York City. 
e. 


¥ SHARP-HERDIEN 


# JENNETTE LOUDON SCHOOL 


OF MUSIC 
M. Soqgete Leudon 020 Fine Aste Hite. 


KARLETON HACKETT | & 


TEACHER » Awe x 
ball Hall, Chicago. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 


D Wast 
junning, 11 est 
Western address: 





© srs2 Kenmore Avenue, - - - 











Concerts, Oratori Recitals. 
1353 N. State St., = og Chicago, Ti. 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 
St. James Church. 
2ad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITON® 
Chicago 


Fine Arts Building 
CLARENCE DICKINSON 


CONCERT SRCANIST 
Orgpaiet and Director Brick Ch Temple 
eth-El, Union Pings dt Seminary 

412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


VIOLINIST 
ror West risth St. 
New York 


» | Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinwey Hall 
Address, 144 East 1s0th Streét, New York City. 


=~ KROEGER 


Directer KROEGER SCHOOL of MUSIC 
Pianoforte Recitals and Lecture Recitals 


Masical Art Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 


snay WILLIAMS 


ARTISTIC SINGING 
Specialization of Tone Production 
406 KIMBALL MALL - - CHICAGO 














Telephone 
Morningside 8832 




















sir WILLARD m= 


Fine Arts Building 








ALVIENE SCHOOL OF 
OPERA —— ACTING 


piecing, Opera and Musical Comedy, 
#- most complete and thorough 
techniesi course in addition to which ali 
students become of our Hag 
Stock =.  - * equipping | 
st experience 
with ans ic a pe yp Oem 





may continue voice culture with their own 
master. Send for ‘Mustrated 

let—"How Th Ad 

dress, E. A. Hoff, Sec’y, 
ALVIENE = SCHOOLS, 

old) Grand Opera House 

_ 23d St. & Sth Ave, N. Y. 


And 

















ome SALZEDO | 


Solo Harp, Metropolitan Opera Orchestra 
HARP—CONCERTS AND RECITALS, ‘INSTRUCTION 
Management: F. 0. REOARD, 216 W. 70th St.. New York 

Concert 


me WILD trai 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONCUCTOR~ Apelle Mucical Club. Mendelssoba Clad 


LUCILLE MILLER 


Address all communications to 
6th Ave.. PITTSBURG PA, 








oF F. TROUTMAN. 





SAMUEL GARDNE 


aes 


JOHN B, MILLER, rao 


op anajesiithemn iadebe 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott, 81st St. and Columbus Ave., N. Y. 


BEATRICE McCUE 


ONTRAL 
Benagement: Hae -~y ~% see tat, Hew Tort 
Residence: 622 W. i4ist St. Phone 6660 Audedon 


AUBREY W. MARTIN 


BASS - BARITONE Concert— Gratorio— Recital 














Address, Care of Musical Conrtan. a Sth Ave. 
or Box 416 Fairmcat, 


& F INNEGAN renew 














Contraito 


hy Td Phone tatiae $48 


Gites iit. 


NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 
806 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 


The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical Institu 
tion in the Northwest 








SAYS: 
“Ie exami :ing a stodent's voice. 
and fi ding it at fagit, | always 
suce te him te ceoasalt 
s we voice defect that 
can escape her setice, and that 
cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo incladed, 


when bad training hes sot fone so far as to couse 
leosevess in the vocal chords 


THE ROCKINGHAM, 1748 Broadway 














CLARK HAMMANN 


PIANIST 





1716 Chestnut St.. 
: UMBERTO! 


SORRENTINO 


EMINENT ITALIAN TENOR 


ia America season 1913-14. 


| Opera, Concert, Recital. Address: 
| Annie Priedberg, 1425 yoy fe 
Personal address. 14 East 43rd 


= * KOEMMENICH 


N. ¥. ORATORIO SOCIETY 

MENDELSSOUN GLEE CLUB 

29 West 424 Street 
New York City 





Conductor of 
AEO) HALL 


LIAN 
Studio: 1026-27 
Tel. Bryant 5826 


eA EINE MEYER runs 


Address: 
4939 Washington Park Place, Chicago, Il 


LESCHETIZKY =<... 


OLD NASON, Directos 
712- i ‘Chestaet Street . Philadelphia 


{HOLLEY “22 
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BARONESS LITTA von ELSHER 


$62 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6rpe Plaza 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Fine Arts Building. CHICAGO, IL1. 


Katharine HOFFMANN tocomanist 


“WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


CELA, Tawi 


\ 620 Addison Aver, Cmieag> 














VITTORIO CARP! 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via dei Conti. 7 


= ARCHIBALD tation 





CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO 


23 Park Avenue Tel. 6460iMurray BM! 


a= S 

















TENOR——— COMPOSER 


“Two Reses"’ “Ab, Love but a Day” 
‘Forever anda Day" ‘‘Maidens’’ "Yea sod hay 


Hallet Sliberte, Hotel ‘Flanders, ‘s3W. 47th 8t.. Val, 8570 Bryant 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM 850. UP 


JOHN MARKERT & CO., 


833 West 8th St., N.Y. 


BERGEY 


Chicago Opera School 
Fine Arts Bidg, Chicage, Ili. 




















NEW and OLD 


Master Violins 


High grade Tested Strings 
Artistic Repairing 


S. PFEIFFER, °“Nl'Yon""” 


New York 














“THE SYMPHONIE” 
Electric Pipe Organ 


The Most Perfect 
Musica! Instrument 











BEMAN SYMPHONIE COMPANY, 


Binghamton, N.Y. 














DAVID 
9 tari: 500 Filth ive. ew Tork 





The Virgil Conservatory 


is famous for its notable players 
made through the use of the 





“TEK” 


For catalogs of both address 


VIRGIL, 42 West 76th Street, New York 
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THNOoORnR 


pn ye bobs = 


fee SoLrsomi we 
SICAL & tau 
" ‘Wet 34th sounds New York 





VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West S7th Street 
Tel. 3053 Colembes 





siwatos RAGNA 


Kimball Hal 
Chicago 


LINWE 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 








The H. P. Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 


“ One of the three 
VERET Great Pianos of 
DLANO the World 











THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 
Owners of THE EVERETT PIANO consume Boston 















The 
Conover 
Piano 










IS BUILT WITH 
MADE-TO-ORDER CARE 





Every detail of Conover construction suggests painstaking care. Nowhere is there 
an evidence of haste. It is made under the direct supervision of one of America’s 
greatest piano builders—a man who has spent more than forty years in the study 
of a single problem—tone production. Compared with its excellence in work- 
manship, unusual tone qualities and durability, it is more moderately priced 
than any other really great piano of today. 








it Write for our handsomely illustrated art catalog and full particulars regarding our 
easy monthly payment plan 


The (fable Company 


CHICAGO 
The World's Greatest Manufacturers of Pianos and /NNER PLAYER Pianos 
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KIMBALL PIANOS 


K 
§ The Artists favorite 
Ss. IPF 2 G a 
W. W. Kimball Co. 
Established 1857 “t “ “t “ Chicago 




















THE 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 


tions. Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. An ordinary action 
becomes defective within a short time. The Gram-Richtsteig Steel Angle Rail 
Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of 


these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians. Let us send you descrip- 
tive literature free. The Gram-Richtsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of 
the word 











GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO. Milwaukee, Wis 























SosB AAT ia EV UR RMT LUkc) be Established 1067 


Instructs, trains and educates after the best 
methods of Foremost European Conserva- 


tories The faculty numbers some of the 
leading Musicians and Artists of today. 

Elocution- MUSIC -Languages 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort 
and luxurious surremnenge, The finest and 
most completely equipped buildings devoted 
to music in America, Day and resident stu- 
dents may enter at any time. [Ilustrated 


Catalog FREE 
Highland Ave.. Oak St. and Burnet Ave., CINCINNAT!. OHID 











AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Piano—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti Theory—A. Weidig Actes Olaf 2 
Singing—Kerieton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed Public School Musico—O. E. Robinson. 
ward Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan. 
T. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt i JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
Organ—Wiihelm Middelschulte. | 








Catalog mailed free. 


Malkin Music School | TRINITY SCHOOL 
MANFRED MALKIN, Director F CHURCH MUSIC 


26 Mount Morrte Park, West | 
| Dally training In the music of the 
Episcopal Church 


Maestro Pietro Floridis }ve hee . J. Pasternack, Coach 
FELIX LAMOND, Director 


| 
| 
Mme. Sephie Traubmas Mr. A. Volpe, Vielin 
. M. Malkin } Pte 
titso Ae Becker Bi” | Catalog on request 14 W. 12th St, New York 





Mr. ¥. oom, “ae Mr_ 3, Finkelstein, Cornet 
. | 















Wing & Son, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A Musical Instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 











Factory and Ottices, Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 
































WouR PHOTO 


INDIVIDUALITY IS THE KEYNOTE OF SUCCESS and advertising 
with the personal stamp to it has proved to be the most productive; it goes farth- 
est in the attainment of sancess. he cheapest and most effective way to gain this ra 


end is to use tal cards with a reproduction of your photo on it. This postal 
goes into the home, or wherever it is sent, and delivers a message that could not 
be delivered by an x other means; it is seen, noticed Ad receiver's friends, and 


then YOUR PERSONALITY MAKES AN IMPRESSION that otherwise would 


be lost. Write immediately to us for information. 


Breitkop! & Hartel, Bear Building, 22 West 38th Si., New York City 


Virgil Piano School of Berlin, 
Barbarossa St. 30. Berlin W. 
Under Personal Direction of A. K. Virgil 
New York Office, 187 Madison Ave. 


CHARLES ke aon tl es a Concert and Recital with World-Famed Si se. Sior 
EFIELD his own compositions; also an American Indiao Music-Te 
se his GP D AR fe eats. a WAGNER, Associate Manager 

. 1451 Broadway, cor. 41st Street - New Vork City 


DAN BEDDOE Tenor | THE TOLLEFSEN TRIO 


me Schaseet Ts ianiste ; ‘Cut Ete 
efsen, violinist; au efer, ‘cellist ress 
Season 1912-1913 in America communications to Carl H. Tol ~— 1166 45th 


Ueder the Exolusive Management of R. E. JOHNSTON | Strcct, Brooklyn. Tel. 4343-M_Sunset. 


vasent [, 3 |THE STERNBERG 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 
CONDUCTOR Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St., Philadelphia 
Philadelphia +* we 


WILLIAM J. FALK ||HERBERT MILLER tiie 


RENDER! ml 


AS — 
THIERS = 


























Assistant to Mr. Oscar Satnoer 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation and Artistic Finish 
"Phone 488: Lenox. 124 East g2d St., New York 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


--PIAMISTE... 
in Concert Throughout Germany Season 1913-1914 
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BERLIN CHOIR” SINGS: 
BACH’S PASSION MUSIC. 


Siegfried Ochs and His Philharmonic Choristers 
Perform Stupendous Work in Its Entirety— 
“Parsifal” Discussion—Weingartner Cham- 

pions Festival Play— Others Consider It De- 
cadent—Russian Composer’s “Quo Vadis” 
Oratorio Fails at Berlin Premiere—Al.- 
bert Spalding Gives Recital—New 
String Quartet by Klingler Intro- 
duced—Famous Boy Conductor 
Astounds St. Petersburg Musi- 
cians and Public—Spiering 
Reception in Honor of 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 





Jenaerstr., 2 } 


Berlin, W., November 22, 1913 
Matthew,” 


without any cuts whatever 


Bach's Music, 
was given again in its entirety 
by Siegfried Ochs and his Philharmonic Choir on “Buss 
tag,” or the day of repentance. I wrote my impressions 
of the work last year when Ochs presented it in this com- 


“Passion According to Saint 


’ 


pleted form for the first time. Ochs is the only conductor 
who has ever given this gigantic oratorio exactly as it was 
conceived and exactly as it was intended to be given by 
the composer. It was a tremendous undertaking. The 
great length of the work itself made it necessary to present 
it in two parts, the first being given from 12 to 2.30 and th 
second from 7 till 9.30. Of course, the demands made on 
the powers of endurance of the performers and singers, a 
well as upon the listeners, are enormous. Nevertheless 
musical Berlin owes a great debt of gratitude to Siegfried 
Ochs for giving it an opportunity of hearing the “Passion” 
as designed by Bach himself. Yet critical voices have been 
raised and the brilliant conductor: 
Some of the 


has met with all sorts 
of opposition. principal critics have com 
plained that the that it is too 


fatiguing for the public and that it is more effective in the 


oratorio is too long 


old condensed form that was arranged for public perform 
All of 


these objections cannot change the one great truth that if 


ance more than cighty years ago by Mendelssohn. 
any composer ever had a right to be heard, as he intended 
his work to be heard, then that composer was Johann 
Sebastian Bach. 
The choir, the 

} 


Cathedral chorus of a hundred boys, as well as the soloists. 


The performance itself was admirable 


famous Philharmonic Orchestra and the 
all gave the best they had to give, with the result that this 


performance can go on record as one of the most gigantic 


ever heard in Berlin. Among the soloists Messchaert was 
particularly impressive. 


Rene 


Excerpts from “Parsifal’’ were given at the Royal Opera 
heard “Parsifal” at 


Karl Muck, could not feel 


particularly elated over the manner in which Edmund von 


Those who have 


by Dr 


on the same day 
Bayreuth, as conducted 
Strauss conducted the fragments. His readings were any 
thing but inspired. He is wholly lacking in dramatic force ; 
and Gruening’s voice is too passée to satisfy in the part of 


Parsifal. The rabid Wagnerians who see in “Parsifal” the 
climax of Wagner's productive efforts, and those who 
think that this work will hold undivided sway over the 


masses in Germany for the next decade or so, are, in my 
the predic 
“Parsifal,” 
and that after a couple of years it will be relegated to the 
place where it belongs—Bayreuth. 
musicians of importance—and 
nerians, either—who consider “Parsifal” the 
a period of decadence in Wagner 


The oratorio “Quo Vadis,” by 
given its first Berlin rendition at the Garnisonkirche by 
the Pfannschmidt Choir. The an en 
thusiastic reception in various provincial towns, but her: 
it fell flat. In the 
potency, both in the text and in the music 


opinion, doomed to disappointment. I venturs 
tion that the public at large will soon tire of 


There are not a few 
they are not anti-Wag 


beginning 


Felix Nowowiejski, was 
work had met with 
five dramatic scenes there is a lack of 
The score is 
The ghosts of Handel, Pales 
trina, Wagner and Bruch flit about and leave no oppor- 
tunity for individuality of expression. The composer has 
a certain degree of technical skill, but of what avail is that, 


a most remarkable melange 


if the source of inspiration is sealed up? It is not likely 
to be repeated in Berlin. 
nRne 
Felix Weingartner recently delivered a lecture here on 
Wagner, but the lecture was not especially edifying, nor 
did the speaker offer anything new. He declared “Parsi 
fal” to be 


spoken by 


a revelation and the last and mightiest word 


Wagner; he 


furthermore said it formed the 








AN AID TO THE COMPOSER 


\ machine that notes down the music while it is being played 


close of a great productive period and that beyond it ther: 


could be nothing \ pretty strong statement this! Per 


sonally I incline more to the views of thase who conside 


it decadent 
nee 

A very successful recital was given by Edith Walker a 

feethoven Hall 


with the assistance of Gustav Brecher 


She sang a program of German lieder, including five folk 
songs set by Heinrich Reimann. These were sung by Miss 
Walker in three different languages Two rare ly heard 





RODERICK WHITE, 
who made a successful debut in Berlin 
assisted by the Philharmonic Orchestra 


American violinist 


“Hermann and Thusnelde” and “Der Hirt 
auf dem Felsen,” the latter with clarinet 


Schubert songs 
were of interest 
Miss Walker was in exceptionally good voice throughout 


the evening, and her interpretations revealed a broad, in 


tellectual grasp of the varied styles, while her delivery was 
characterized by 


feeling and temperament. How great a 


favorite the singer has become in Berlin was evidenced by 
the size of the audience, which completely filled Beethoven 
Hall. It requires something exceptional to draw out a full! 
house in Berlin in these days. The singer was most en 
thusiastically acclaimed. A warm word of praise is also 
due to Brecher for his masterly piano accompaniments. 


week were two Americans 
Albert Spalding and Roderick White 
} 


by Coenraad von Bos at the piano 


Among the violinists of the 
Spalding, supported 
presented a program 


consisting of the Schumann D minor and the Mozart B fla 


major sonatas and Schubert’s “Fantasie p. 150. Spald 
ing has added many cubits to his artistic stature since he 
was last heard in Berlin, four years ago Above all, his 


tone is much rounder and fuller and warmer and he plays 


with a great deal more feeling and soul Technically h 
was impeccable The Schumann sonata has rarely beet 
heard in such perfection. Spalding has already attained a 
high degree of perfection in his art and he evidently is still 
growing. Bos, whose work as an accompanist is so well 
known, made a splendid impressior un ensemble per 
former He was a worthy partner tr tie linist 
i 

Roderick White made his Berlin debut with the Philthar 
nomic Orchestra at Singakadem curin 1 pr 
nounced success, He was heard in Tartini’s D mi n 
certo, the Saint-Saéns B minor concerto and Wieniawsk 
Faust” fantasie. White revealed himself both a superi 
virtuoso and an excellent musician He draws a pure, noble 
and sympathetic tone from his viol in excellent Strad 
by the way, and his command f the fingerboard is ad 


mirable in all kinds of intricate passages. Furthermore, he 


plays with a refined style and his conceptions are legitimate 
and always in good taste, bespeaking the thinking and feel 
Tartini’s antiquate: ncer was ¢ 


le his lished technic and virt s 


¢ musician. Even 


fective in his hands, whi 


swing were displayed in a brilliant light in the Saint-Saéns 


ind Wieniawski numbers. The “Faust” fantasie is a verit 
able test piece for the rtuos to the American's remark 
ably nimble and accurate fin it offered erious diff 
culties. In response to hearty and insistent applause th 


iolinist contributed at the close of the program the prelud 


from Bach's G minor sonata for violin alone, of which 
ave a most excellent reading, thus further proving hi 
versatility. White will be heard again in recital on De 
cember 18 
nae 

A new string quartet by Carl Klingler was introduce 
in the Singakademi Thursda the Klingler Quarte 
It is smoothly written and well nding music and 
shows the composer t e well grounded in the techni 
chamber music composit wholly de 1 of in 
spiration. The themes are colorless and commonplace an 
not one ot the tour movement § the stamp fi | 
uality. Klingler, who is a teacher at the Hochschul 
dently has been t ryan under t ! ‘ f the Brahm 
cult, that is practised there, to write inal mus 

nae 

The Flesch-Schnabel-Gerard rr fr t 
last concert of this season at Beet) en fall I 
before an audience that filled not n ’ rittm ft 
the last seat, but that al t k up all available seating 
space on the stac I re t ! gat ry 
tion is thorough! stifed and easily underst 1 for 
three artists present ndard hamber music work 1a 
manner t! at leave absolutely ne thing t iM | if It i 
indeed rare that three « distinguished ists mbin 
to form a trio, and rarer still it that each should suppre 
his strong individuality for the good of the ensemble, as 
the case here The ensemble of the three musicians 
perfect Their program this time was made up of Schu 
bert’s B flat major tr and the Tschaikowsky A minor 
trio, both of which were given magnificent renditions ae 
tween the two trios Gerardy and Schnabel were heard in 


very fine pertormance Of Saint-Saens \ minor sonata 


Francis Maclonnan came over from Hamburg, at th 
the general intend 


Bacchus in 


special request of Count von Huelsen 


Royal Opera, to sing the part of 
Richard Strauss auf Naxos This role has been 
here hitherto by Jadlowker and Kirchoff. Notwitl 


standing Jaclowker’s great popularity with the public Ma 


ant of the 
Ariadne 


sutig 


iccess, holding his own in every par 
The 


already become a prime favorite in Hamburg, where he 


lennan secured a big s 


ticular with his celebrated colieague American ha 


‘ 


now singing all the principal tenor roles, and his wife 


Florence Easton Maclennan, stands equally high in publi 
estimation 
zn ane 

Rudolf Berger has added the role of Tristan to his reper 
He made his debut part at the Roy 
achieving an emphatic success. Vocally Berger was in ex- 
cellent condition and his voice proved fully equal to the 
great demands of this most exacting role. He sang 


touire in the al Opera 
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hout the evening with great fervor and. considering 
s was the first time that he had essayed the part, it 
smarkable achievement. Histrionically he was also 
satisfactory. Curiously enough the other two princi- 
sung for the first time by the partici- 

Denera proved to be an excellent Isolde, both 
acting, but Fraulein Leisner was in 
demands of the role of Brangaene. Her 
but in her striving for dramatic 
a point that it lost most of 


were also 
ants Mm« 
her singing and her 
to ths 
e is of itself 


wer she force 


oquat 
agreeable 
d it to su h 


nar 

mpathetic impressions wer 
W. Gamaleja and Josef 
Hall 


Gamaléja, who is the 


made by two Russian 
Schwarz. The former 
latter at the Royal 
husband of Marie 
and a technician of a 
thoven’s sonata, op. 109, received a 
while he also 
3ach, Kaun, 
jrahms, Liszt, and two short numbers by himself. Josef 
Chopin program. He has a plastic touch 


oA 
cara at 


ligh School 


Choralion and the 


tarinowa, is an excellerit musician 


erior order. Bes 
d and appropriate exposition at his hands, 


od accounts of compositions by 


play da 


les him to produce a tone noteworthy for its 


an attribute that is very es 
of Chopin. He also 


an possessing both 


radations and color This ts 


ential to an adequate interpretation 


technic and he a musi 


e and warmth of expression. Among his offer 
scherzo in the same 


applauded 


were the B minor sonata and the 


in particular was enthusiastically 
nne 


The distinguished FEnelish conductor. Lyell Taylor. of 


ton Orchestra, made his Berlin debut last even 
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ing at Blithner Hall. The occasion was Isolde Menges’ 
s cond concert with the Blithner Orchestra. Besides ac- 
companying the violinist in the Mendelssohn and Glazou- 
now concertos, Taylor presented the Schubert “Unfinished 
Symphony,” a short piece entitled “Shepherd’s Hey,” for 
orchestra, by Percy Grainger, the well known Aus‘ralian 
pianist, and Liszt’s second Hungarian rhapsody. Taylor 
revealed himself a conductor of the first rank. He took 
Berlin by surprise, for practically nothing had been heard 
of him here. His readings were broad and dignified, and 
yet full of life, vitality and temperament. He is a con- 
ductor of individuality and force, and he immediately es- 
tablished a sympathetic contact with the men of the or- 
chestra as well as with the public, with the result that his 
success was most pronounced. The Grainger piece, a very 
clever and effective bit of writing, was redemanded. Isolde 
Menges enhanced the splendid impression she made at her 
debut here some weeks ago. She is an unusually gifted 
whose playing is always interesting and often 
fascinating. Her accents and her strong sense of rhythm 
give a virility to her readings that is quite electrifying. 
neuer 

Other events of importance during the week included a 
fairly good performance of Haydn's oratorio, “The Sea- 
sons,” by the Academic Chorus of the city and the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, with efficient soloists under the direc 
tion of John Petersen. Fredy Juel, a Norwegian mezzo 
soprano and pupil of King Clark, gave a successful song 
recital at the Singakademie. She was heard in lieder by 
Brahms, Pfitzner, Posa and Wolf. She has a sympathetic 
voice and displays a superior degree of vocal culture. As 
an interpreter she also has many excellent points. Alex- 
ander Neumann, who accompanied her, contributed not a 
little to the enjoyment of the evening. 

nur 

A concert given by Leo Blech and Melanie Kurt at the 
Philharmonie, with the assistance of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, drew out a good sized audience. The Beethoven 
symphony, the “Oberon” overture and the 


violinist, 


“Eroica” 


“Ocean” aria, from “Oberon,” and the vorspiel and 
liebestod from “Tristan” made up the program. Mme 
Kurt sang most effectively and met with a warm reception. 


Blech, too, was well received, although his tempi in the 
“Eroica” differed materially from tradition, the first move- 
ment in particular being taken at a pace considerably ex- 
ceeding even Richard Strauss’ tempo. 

nner, 

Leo Slezak, after but a few appearances in this city, 
has already won his public He was heard in recital in the 
large hall of the Hochschule. which was filled to the last 
seat. The public was in a most animated mood and fol- 
lowed the tenor’s offerings with great zeal. The program 
was somewhat mixed, including lieder and arias. The 
famous singer was in excellent voice and each number was 
received by his rapt listeners with evident glee. 

rv FP fF 

St. Petersburg has just had a great sensation. Willy 

Ferrero, the tiny conducting phenomenon, who has already 


caused a sensation in tion in Italy, 3 as I reported some weeks ago, 
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made his debut at St. Petersburg in the large Adelsaal. 
The orchestra, which had only recently played under 
Nikisch, was even more astonished than the public itself. 
The boy, who is eight years old, but who looks no more 
than six, conducted from memory the Beethoven first syn- 
phony, Berlioz’s “Rakoczy March,” a number from Grieg’s 
“Peer Gynt” suite, and the “Meistersinger” overture 
What can one say to this? As to the St. Petersburg public, 
some applauded and yelled like mad, others stood up on 
their chairs and waved their handkerchiefs, and still others 
wept copiously. Since the days of Mozart there have been 
extraordinary cases of precocious development in practi- 
cally every other branch .of musical activity, but there 
never before has been a great conductor at this age. 

mere 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodor Spiering gave a brilliant reception 

for Mrs H. H. A. Beach, which was attended by the 
American Ambassador and a large number of notabilities 
from the world of music and art. The musical program 
consisted of Mrs. Beach’s sonata for violin and piano, 
played in a masterly manner by herself and Mr. Spiering. 
and a group of songs, admirably sung by Eleanor Painte-- 
Schmidt, of the Chariottenburg Opera, with Mrs. Beach 
at the piano. Both as composer and pianist our celebrated 
countrywoman made a lasting impression. 

near 

A new opera, entitled “Das Nothemd,” by Woikowsky- 

Biedau, was brought out at the Charlottenburg Opera. 
The composer is a well known personality in social circles 
in Berlin, and although he is, strictly speaking, not a pro- 
fessional musician, he has a flow of inspiration and a 
technical equipment that place him far above the plane of 
the amateur. There is much of interest in his opera. He 
handles both the orchestra and the vocal apparatus with 
great skill. Originality of thematic invention is not one 
of his strong points, however; he leans heavily on Wagner, 
and not only the musical ideas, but the scenes themselves 
that transpire on the stage, often suggest scenes from 
“Tristan,” “Meistersinger,” the “Ring” and other Wag- 
nerian music dramas. His harmonic scheme, too, is taken 
from the Bayreuth master. Nevertheless the novelty met 
with a friendly reception. The opera contains some very 
charming ballet music. The performance under Médricke 
was very creditable particularly the work of the orchestra. 

eee 


A musicale was given Friday evening by Mrs. Anna 
McElwee at her residence, which was attended by some one 
hundred and twenty-five people, including the American 
Ambassador and Mrs. Gerard, and many other prominent 
members of the American colony in Berlin. The music 
consisted of a program of German lieder, volkslieder and 
\merican songs, which were admirably sung by Arthur 
van Eweyk, who was well supported at the piano by Dr. 
Laurischkus. 

nae 

Frieda Hempel has won her suit for slander against the 
proprietor of the Berlin “Kleines Journal.” Some time 
ago, that paper, in attempting to explain how it came about 
that the Leopold order was conferred by the late King of 
Belgium upon the diva, made assertions that were entirely 
without foundation, as the court proceedings have proven. 
The proprietor was convicted and 
month’s imprisonment. 

Rar 


A much more severe sentence has been pronounced in 
the case of the editor of the Berlin “Montagzcitung,” who 
slandered Count von Huelsen, the intendant of the Berlin 
Royal Opera. This editor has been sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment. 

neuer 


Successful Noren evenings were recently given in Ham- 
burg, Leipsic, Bremen and Duesseldorf. The program in 
each city consisted entirely of compositions by Gottlieb 
Noren. The assisting artists were Ella Jonas, Mme. 
Noren and Messrs. van Laar and Loewensohn. 

Arrnur M. Apett. 





The Main Purpose. 

The young actress’ breach of promise suit against an 
\lbany legislator caused Judge Ellery A. Borthwick to 
say at a dinner in Denver 

“Sometimes suits of this sort are brought for advertis 
ing purposes. 

“In my younger days a chorus girl came and asked mz 
to bring a $250,000 breach of promise suit for her against 
a banker. 

“*How much,’ 
worth?” 

“‘Oh,’ she said, ‘I think he’s worth at least fifty columns 
and two dozen photographs!’ ”—Detroit Free Press. 


I asked the chorus girl, ‘is this banker 





A great pianist is a great artist; and it is no light fame 
which he holds, with relation to poetry, the supremacy 
awarded to Liszt or Schumann by the refined musicians of 
our time.—Stedman: “Victorian Poets.” 
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LEIPSIC GEWANDHAUS 
CONDUCTED BY LOHSE. 


Arthur Nikisch Absent in Russia, but Will Re- 
turn to Leipsic to Lead Sixth Gewandhaus 
Concert—Many Paragraphs of Interest. 


Leipsic, November 15, 1913. 

In the absence of Arthur Nikisch, who was in Russia, the 
fifth Gewandhaus concert was led by Otto Lohse, first con 
ductor at the Leipsic Opera. With Pablo Casals as soloist, 
the program had the Schubert B flat symphony, No. §; 
the Haydn cello concerto, the Mozart “Freemasons’ Fu- 
neral Music,” the Bach sixth suite for cello alone, and the 
overture to Weber's “Euryanthe.” This Schubert sym- 
phony is full of the spirit of Mozart and Haydn, and as 
Lohse led the work in sharp accent and the true finish and 
spirit of the old time, the effect was that of a cabinet 
piece, however, rich and well grown. But Lohse is easily 
capable of thrilling with the larger works, hence the vain 
wish that he had given a work in the imposing manner. 
Besides the musical delicacy shown in the Schubert and 
Mozart works, Lohse held the entire slow section of the 
overture down to the smallest pianissimo that the musical 
seismographs could record, so that the reading was in so 
far unique. On November 27, Nikisch resumes his post 
and gives the Draeseke tragic symphony, to which com 
position he has been steadfastly devoted for a couple of 
decades. On account of a church day, there is no Gewand 
haus concert for November 19 and 20, but the Riedel 
Verein, under Gohler, gives these two evenings to the Mah 
ler eighth symphony (Albert Halle), and the Bach Verein, 
under Straube (Thomas Kirche), gives the B minor mass 

nee 

The second Philharmonic program, under Winderstein, 
had tenor Paul Schmedes and concertmaster Heinrich 
Schachtebeck as soloists. There were the Brahms second 
symphony, Beethoven's “Adelaide” with piano, and the two 
violin romanzas with orchestra, Max Schillings’ four 
‘Glockenlieder” with orchestra and the second Bizet suite 
“Arlesienne.” Winderstein gave careful rendition of the 
symphony and Schmedes showed only passable art in his 
various selections. The Schillings songs are in most con 
ventional modern operatic content, braced by all usual 
paraphernalia for characterization and remaining very un 


important music. Schachtebeck played the romanzas in 
beautiful tone and much sincerity. 
Rae 

Ignaz Friedmann’s two Chopin recitals at an interval of 


nine days drew real money to the Kaufhaus. The volu 
minous material represented both sonatas, the fantasie, the 
fantasie impromptu, the A flat impromptu, the dozen etudes 
of op. 25, eight preludes, a barcarolle, three mazurkas and 
two each of the nocturnes, waltzes, scherzos, ballades and 
polonaises. The great enthusiasm recital aug- 
mented the list by eight or ten selections. It has taken 
five or six seasons of Leipsic recitals to arrive at the pres- 
ent result, 


at each 


zeae 

Friedmann’s talented pupil, Ignaz Tiegermann, 
for the second season in Leipsic, the last recital includin: 
the Bach-Busoni chaconne, Schumann F sharp minor son- 
ata and ten selections by Chopin, Liszt and Gluck 
Dandrieu and Rameau, the last threé composers according 
to Friedmann’s editing. A musical nature and good pian- 
istic means are already observable in Tiegermann’s play- 
ing. 


played 


nar 
Franz von Vecsey played the Bach FE major concerto, 
Corelli’s “La Folia,”. three parts of the Lalo “Spanish” 


symphony, the Bach air, a humoresque and a caprice of his 
own, also the Paganiri A minor caprice. Through his 
strong mentality, Von Vecsey some years ago aroused im- 
pressions of the austere and statuesque in giving the Bach 
chaconne, and on this occasion he again finds utmost char 
acter and nobility in Bach, particularly in adagio. In all 
his other playing there are extreme fancy and musical 
character with tremendous verve and joyous musical aban 
don, so that in combination with his stupendous technic of 
bow and left hand, he remains one of the very amazing 
and very elect among contemporary heroes of the concert 
platform. His humoresque and especially his caprice are 
of bright musical content, the caprice abounding in greatest 
difficulties for bow and hand. He was obliged to repeat 
the caprice and otherwise added many numbers to the 
original program. 
nae 

The youthful Hungarian violinist, Magda Weil, had the 
assistance of her pianist cousin, Sandor Vas, in her re- 
cital here and in other cities. She played the Goldmark 
concerto, three movements of a Bach suite, a Wagner ro- 
manza, the Saint-Saéns “Rondo Capriccioso” and Paganini 
“] Palpiti.” Mr. Vas played Franz Brzezinski’s four part 
Polish suite. The young violinist’s playing of the Gold- 
mark brought all the grace and beauty of tracery in the 
writing for the solo instrument, and her rendition would 


have converted all those thoughtless persons who had hith- 
erto found no value in the concerto. Brzezinski’s Polish 
suite for piano is entirely of beautiful music, though the 
introduction and polonaise (fugue) and scherzo (oberek) 
have relatively higher value on account of their strong yet 
agreeable national character. Vas plays in fine pian stic 
means and finest musical quality and his touch is splendidly 
adapted to ensemble play. Miss Weil has played repeatedly 
in Vienna and recently participated in a recital of composi 
tions hy the very talented Joseph Marx. Besides an A 
minor violin sonata and piano trio fantasie, there was an 
\ major piano quartet ballade, said to be a work of great 


beauty. The pianist was composer Marx, further assisted 
by violist Zimbler and the gifted cellist, Hugo Kreisler, 
brother to Fritz Kreisler. 

ene 


\ most interesting recital of twenty songs in Italian, 
French and Russian was given in Leipsic by soprano Nath 
alie Aktzery, of St. Petersburg. The intended five German 
songs were surrendered to five of the best by Tschaikow 
sky, in memory of the twentieth anniversary of the com 
posers death. Besides the Tschaikowsky “Nacht,” “Meine 
Seele entfithre,” “Verséhnung,” “Wiegentlied” and “Ob 
heller Tag,” there were songs by Scarlatti, Falconieri, Han 
del, Tenaglia, Vivaldi, Debussy, Chausson, Moret, 
concluding Russian group, Moussorgsky, Glazounow, Rach 
maninoff, Borodin and Wassilenko. The artist possesses 
a voice of agreeable quality in sufficient flexibility for al! 
her needs, and her singing, both as to vocalism and thought 
delivery of the texts, showed culture in 
The Leipziger Tageblatt, by its Mr. Schlegel 
ull unmindful of these traits and the general international! 
value of all good art, scolded because the visitor had finally 


and a 


ful, expressiv e 


every detail. 


sung no German, and he thus neglected to ascribe any item 
of artistic worth to the recital 
nner 
The Russian cellist, Anton Pokrovsky, gave his ow. 


recital to include the Lalo D major concerto, the caprice 
artist's teacher, Julius Klengel, 


further including Pokrovsky’s own romanza, menuet, pre 


chaconne by ‘the former 


lude, dance grotesque and sonata in G major. The playing 
was very orderly, in agreeable ton: and reliable technic 
without yet having come to great maturity. The Pokrov 


sky compositions could not be heard for this report. The 
city papers were not willing to find much good in them 
nur 
Soprano Dora Heims gave four songs by Schub:-rt, three 
by Schumann, 
rath. She 


ible voice, 


four by Brahms and seven by Conrad Ram 

showed an earnest musical nature and agree 

though her delivery soon showed lack of relief 
nner 

Erich Augspach sang Beethoven's “Adelaide,” 

two songs hy Schibert, four by Strauss and five by Hugo 


Jaritons 


Wolf. The singer has a potent and beautiful voice, under 
fine training. He sang musically in splendid legato, thus 
bringing down upon himself a charge of sentimentality 
from those press writers who would not recognize the 
hetter type of art when they heard it 
zn ne 

The student program at Leipsic Conservatory, Novem 
ber 14, had the Bach G minor organ fantaisie and fugue 
Nardini and Bossi selections for flute, the Bach E major 
“Praludium” played by a dozen violinists, a Bassi “Rigo 
letto” fantaisie for clarinet, the Strauss piano and cello 
sonata, two parts of the Mozart G major flute concerto 


and two parts of the Mendelssohn G minor piano ecncerto 
with accompaniment of the student orchestra. 
Evcense E. Simpson.* 


Lambert Pupil Scores Success in Newark. 


Before a large audience representative of the musical life 
in Newark, N. J., Katherine Eyman, the talented young 
pianist and pupil of Alexander Lambert, was heard in that 
city on Tuesday evening, December 2, in her annual recital 

Interesting as it was to listen to one so well known to 
music lovers in both Newark and the Oranges, it 
surprise to many to note 





was a 
the well directed power, ample 
technic and beauty of tonal color which this young artist 
displayed. Miss Eyman, who is unusually attractive in ap 
pearance, was warmly applauded and received many floral 
tributes. 

Aside from Moszkowski's “Etincelles,” which she was 
obliged to repeat as an enco-c, probably the most interest- 
ing numbers on the program were 
“Etude” and Grieg’s “Concerto” 
Lambert accompanied Miss Eyman in the latter number 
on a second piano. This was particularly well rendered 
and received hearty applause 

The program follows: 


Alexander Lambert's 
(first movement). Mr 


Prelude and fugue, E minor Mendelssohn 
Sonata, G minor (first movement)............ sée Schumann 
Ftude ° .Alex. Lambert 
Du bist die Rub Schubert-Lisezt 
Scherzo, B minor Chopin 
Etincelles Moszkowski 
Arabesque Leschetizky 
Frihlingsnacht Schumann-Liszt 


Allegro Appassionato 
Concerto (first movement) 


Saint-Saéns 
Grieg 
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BERLIN W., BOZENER ST. 6 
announces her engagement 


Mrs. E. Potter-Frissell sccis cr ac 
Leschetizky Method 
in the Heshostulp of the DRESDENER MUSIK-SCHULE. Offers 
unique opportunity for this famous method, in connection with 
highest advantages in one of the most important schools of Germany 
Teachers of hgh reputation: Orchestral (Reinhold Bender) ond 
Ensemble playing (Prof. Paul Juon). Harmony, Theory, Com 
pee Analysis istory, etc. Artistic Direction ouis Nicopé vel. 
L. Schneider, Konzertmeister me Wollgandt, Prof. Paul Juon, 
* Circulars, Press Notices of Mrs. Potter-Frissell at the bul- 
kanzlei Neuwmarkt 2 Dresden A. Private Address 
16-II. Concertist pupils of Mrs. Frissell: Mme. Deszo Nemes, Florence 
Schinkel, Lucretia Biery Jones, Anna Robertson, Ethel Glade, etc. 
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MOSCOW PRIVATE OPERA 
PRODUCES “MLADA.” 


Rimsky-Korsakow Also Honored by Imperial 
Opera House Which Brings Out “Tsar 
Saltan”—Mozart’s “Don Juan” 
Revived — Verdi Cen- 

tenary Observed. 

sechits, Mastin, Morena ae tees 
era in Moscow has patronized the na- 
eginning of its activities. Many 


eras were first performed on the stage of the 
dowaikow Mr. Zimin, owner and manager 

eater, has remained true to these traditions and 
ason with Rimsky-Korsakow’s opera 

en for the first time in Moscow. Strange in 
manner in which this opera was composed 
ippened im tne year 1569. Guedeonow, Director 


mperial Opera Houses, planned an opera, which 
at the same time a “Féerie” with ballet dances 
uses, all of the most fantastic kind. The theme 
f a Slavonian tribe living on 
of the Baltic Sea, and dealing with a period 
Christianity The mighty Bureaucrat of the 
iif of last century, the Director Guedeonow 
have for each act a separate composer and dis- 
scenes between Borodin, lés Cui, Moussorgski 


1 from the folklore 


y-Korsakow They understood the work, as th« 
fforded fantastic themes quite suitable for music. 
ened that soon afterward Guedeonow, the director, 


red, and the opera remained unfinished. The composers 
erpts they had already written to their other 
mRra 


elapsed before, in 1889, the composer Lia- 
’ Rimsky-Korsakow the idea to return to the 
al ibject. Just at that time Angelo Neumann 


resario) went to St. Petersburg to produce Wag 
operas. The spirit of this reformer of the operatic 


nfiluenced Rimsky-Korsakow's mind. He began to 
dmire greatly the new art of orchestration, and the sys 
of the “Leitmotiv” of the great German reformer. 
under the sway of these new impressions and strong 

es he composed his “Mlada.” The opera was 

worked out and its first performance took place in 
at the Imperial Opera House, the Marien Theater, in 
Petersburg, but after a few performances disappeared 


om the stage 


nner 
We owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Zimin for produc- 
he “Mlada” in Moscow, which opera is a master- 


our beloved native composer, whose songs and 
remind one of the freshness of the fields and 
pring, revealing a joyful existence. The melodic 
1 the work is astonishing, as well as the bright- 
ess of the orchestral part. Peter Olenin, the regisseur in 


f, has taken great pains to give us fine scenery, hand 
, dances and well trained choruses, all 
§ great importance toward the success of the 


lecorations 


aaArR, 
le f the singers (Mesdames Petrowa-Zwanzewa, 
skaja, Netshaewa and Messrs. Ossipow and Lebe- 
are small, although each of them has a short but 
to singing and acting. The orches- 
ler Bagrinowski, a young musician and talented com- 
played finely and revealed all the charm of Rimski- 


itiful part, both as 


rsakow's music 

mR, 
[he second novelty at the Private Opera was Puccini's 
The Girl of the Golden West,” which is well known in 


RRR 
third achievement of this season at the Private 
Ope vas the revival of Mozart’s “Don Juan.” From a 
of view the production was one of artistic 
of Mozart's tender melodies and 
chestration appeared in full beauty under Plot- 


The charm 


w, an experienced conductor 
nee 
pera House also paid a tribute to Rimsky 
rs w's genius In October his opera, “Tsar Saltan,” 
duced on the Imperial stage for the first time in 
\ although it was composed In 1890, almost at 
time as th ubove mentioned opera “Mlada,” 
he sway of Wagner’s music. The subject was 
a Russian native tale, that was worked out 
em by Poushkin, the illustrious Russian poet, who 
. gift for grasping the spirit of the true national 
racter. The fairy tale of “Tsar Saltan,” with its fan- 
subject full of gaiety and sunshine, inspired Rimsky 


Korsakow The opera was splendidly given on the stage 
the Imperial Opera House. The scenic decorations 
» worked out by the noted painter Korovin, whose cre- 
mn was a marvel of art. The arrangements of the var- 


ious scenes and wonderful color effects reminded one of 
a Féerie. 
nnre 
lhe manifestation of musical pessimism is not a char- 
acteristic for Rimsky-Korsakow’s creations; he preferred 





RIMSKY-KORSAKOW AT HIS WORK. 


joy to gloom, and it would be difficult to find a single air 
in the opera which was not alive and tingling with real 
and lyric interest, full of melodic freshness, with an over- 
flowing rhythmic gaiety. One symmetrical line could be 
easily traced in the whole of the opera. 
nae 

In memory of the centenary of Verdi's birth, a magnifi- 

cent performance of “Rigoletto” and the third act of 
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Neshdanowa charmed with her wonderful singing as 
Djilda, as did also Leonide Sobinow, the beloved Moscow 
tenor, who was her valuable partner. The whole cast was 
good and highly honors the Imperial Opera House. 
Exten von Troesdnt. 





Joseph Henius Club of American Music. 





The first musicale of the Joseph Henius Club of Ameri- 
can Music, season of 1913-1914, was held on Wednesday 
evening, November 19, at the home of Mrs. Amend, 33 
West Eighty-first street, New York City. 

The program, which consisted mainly of selection from 
the works of American composers, was well rendered. A 
special feature was the excellent harp solo by Carlos Sal- 
zedo, who played, among other things, one of his own 
compositions 

Edmund Severn gave a humorous description of his 
Suite from Old New England, after which Carl Tollefsen, 
accompanied by Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, played it to the 
delight of the audience. 

The Joseph Henius Club of American Music has been 
formed in memory of the late Joseph Henius for the de- 
velopment of works by American composers, 





Music is the poor man’s Parnassus.—Emerson: “Letters 
and Social Aims.” (“Poetry and Imagination.”) 





BISPHAM’S IMPRESSIONS 
OF VAUDEVILLE AUDIENCES. 


Popular Baritone Has Some Characteristically Interesting 
Things to Say Concerning His Novel Experiences 
in a New Field of Entertainment. 


During the past ten weeks of this successful appearances 
in vaudeville, a wide breadth of experience has been grant- 
ed the famous baritone David Bispham, who aptly ex- 
pressed his observations as follows to the Musicar 
Courier : 

“Well, it is just like walking along the-street, sometimes 
you are in the business part of the town, then in the 
streets filled with homes; bye and bye you come to the 
Gay White Way, then you cross into Fifth avenue, which, 
do not forget, is having many changes of its own; now 
you come to a slum, but near it is a church, and alongside 
there is a peaceful square, out of traffic’s way,—but let 
it not flatter itself, it will not be for long. 

“So it is with the people I meet and the audiences I 
sing for. Some have been business people, some domestic; 
some amusement seekers, some fashionable. Many are 
poor, often sent by the clergy and other settlement work- 
ers to hear me, while back in the corners often are the 
quiet seekers for ‘a little fun’ in peace and comfort after 
a day of worry. But too soon for these comes down the 
curtain and the bustle of the street is in their ears as they 
trudge on again in the crowd. 

“But busy or idle, poor or rich, all enjoy music, or could 
if they would only hear it oftener. The holder of an 
opera box is no more likely to be fond of music than the 
bootblack—his money can buy him entrance to the ‘golden 
horseshoe,’ but not to the fine appreciation of what he 
hears. 

“I am glad that this new experience has come tb me— 
not new exactly—but an experience of a new type of au- 
dience—a far broader one, containing more types of in- 
dividuals than 1 have ever before encountered. All have 
come to be amused, each by the sort of ‘act’ he fancies, 
or by the aggregation of acts he fancies will give him the 
best value for his money. Whereas in the audiences I 
usually face are many specialists, who have subscribed to 
opera, symphony, oratorio or song recitals, because they 
are enthusiasts in one or the other of these branches of 
musical endeavor. Hence they are apt to be not only 
very critical, but correspondingly enthusiastic over what 
they deem to be good. 

“So also is the composite vaudeville audience, enthus- 
iastic,—enormously so! Let no one think that there is 
any lack of discrimination among the patrons of the high 
class variety theater of today. That the standard is being 
raised so high, is the best indication that the public de- 
mands the best that is going. It is also an indication that 
there is a protest against the too frequent high prices 
charged for worthless ‘legitimate’ offerings. 

“As for the appreciation of my personal efforts, I cannot 
sufficiently thank either my managers or my audiences for 
they way in which my songs have been received, and it is 
a source of constant interest to me to observe how this or 
that ‘classic’ or perchance more popular number will be 
received. So far the thing is about even, and I am keep- 
ing the standard up in consequence.” 





Grand Rapids ‘Student Orchestra. 


Attached is a program given by the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Central High School orchestra (John W. Beattie, 
conductor in the High School auditorium, Friday even- 
ing, November 21. Mrs. R. Mauritz (soprano), Henrietta 
Sonnema (contralto) and Mrs. Fred. J. Brockmeier (ac- 
companist) assisted. . 

The large auditorium was filled with parents and music 
lovers, who by their hearty applause expressed their ap- 
preciation of the numbers rendered. Grand Rapids citizens 
take particular pride in this student organization, in which 
there is good balance of instruments and the unity with 
which the players respond to the baton of the conductor is 
pronounced. 

This is the program: 


Serre COPE FOUN oo 6c os bn ee che iaictneddnceveecanesancecns Handel 

Sinth Symphony (Sarpriet) sc... csscvecsicccccnscscvecesces Haydn 

The Sweet Goring Mahe. .iin cs. sevcicscsvecccceseces Isabel North 

Reon te CRO Bm inks ve scecsccccsstocctdcccccocnes Dorothy Forster 
Mrs. Mauritz. 

Quintet for wind instruments (op. 71). ............0s005- Beethoven 


Harry Clark, flute; Helen Evarts, clarinet; Leo Ruckle, 
oboe; Edward Grant, horn; Percy Nickel, bassoon. 


Two numbers from Scenes from Childhood ............. Schumann 
Seven ik vic svn 5 c8Eb ce cvcncinscdeud babes ava b das teebsads Moszkowski 
Meditation on a prelude of J. S. Bach..............cscccnes Gounod 


Arline Turrell, solo violin; Mildred Crabb, harp; Spencer 
Horner, Siegel Judd, violins; Amy Hudson, viola; Clare 
Hudson, cello. 

Te. Wee ee Cle Ss vend ckes Kanksvd vedkcdeccukes Robert Clarke 
The Reason Why ............. «soeeeeee Teresa del Riego 


ah I is chet wkd Kcccdipbar tee iaskcs thlaesieeddeccccesin Tellam 





The greatest advantage that a writer can derive from 
music is that it teaches most exquisitely the art of develop- 
ment.—Disraeli: “Contarini Fleming.” Pt. III, Ch. 8 
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ST. LOUIS’ MUSICAL 
NEEDS BEING AGITATED. 


Choral Society and Permanent Opera Among the Desired 
Institutions—St. Louis Republic Favors Musical Expan- 
sion in Its Community—Symphony Orchestra Prog- 
ress Impresses Its Subscribers, Who Are Willing 
to G tee Annual Sum to Cover Deficit. 





St. Louis, Mo., Nowember 30, 1913. 
Considerable interest has been shown in an agitation 
for some of the musical needs of St. Louis, which has 
been favored by the St. Louis Republic. The editor, Paul 
Brown, is very sympathetic movements tend- 
ing in the direction of musical progress. 
had anything to state publicly in this matter, have been 
accorded the privilege of expressing their views in the 
Republic, and there have been iriendly editorials from 
time to time. These needs are: (1) a large organ, placed 
in a public building in the business district, upon which 
frequent recitals might be given by competent organists; 
(2) a choral society; (3) permanent opera. Most stress 
has been laid upon the second of these, for it is a fact to 
be deplored that we have no large English speaking choral 
We did have one for years which merged 
In order to give suf- 


toward ail 


So all who have 


society here 
into the Choral Symphony Society. 
ficient attention to the artistic and financial necessities of 
our orchestra, the directors found themselves obliged to 


discontinue the chorus, and to concentrate upon the or- 


chestra. Conductor Max Zach was brought here, and the 
number of players increased. The improvement has been 
uncuestionably remarkable. The subscribers have been 


so impressed by the progress made that they are quite will- 
ing to guarantee $30,000 per year toward the deficit. While 
this is a matter concerning which our citizens have every 
cause to be proud, yet it is to be regretted that the chorus 
was compelled to disintegrate. There are many members 
of the old society who would b 
selves with a new one, and there are a number of vocal 


willing to associate them 


instructors who would persuade their pupils to join for 
the practice. The one thing necessary is organization 
That requires self sacrificing men and women who will 
give time, energy and money to have it become an insti 
tution. The inquiry is: Who will consent to shoulder 
these burdens? There is no 
opera will come some time 

women are in favor of this movemen 
phus Busch was willing to subscribe 
erection of an opera house \ little effort, and our citi- 
zens would willingly subscribe for such an enterprise. If 


question that permanent 
Business men and society 


The late Adol- 


Ss0,000 toward the 


permanent opera soon becomes a reality, it will do much 
toward advertising St. Louis throughout the country 
nme 


The Apollo Club, consisting of seventy five men under 
the able direction of Charles Galloway, gave its first con- 
cert of this season last Tuesday night at the Odeon. Hec- 
tor Dufranne, the distinguished baritone of the Chicago 
Opera Company, was the soloist The program was as 


follows: 


Drinking Song Busch 
The Apollo Clu 
Avec tes Yeux Mignonne Lassen 
November Tremisot 
Le Vent . .Wibier 
Hector Dufranne 
Tulita ese Stevenson 
The Folksong .. - : . Kremser 
The Apollo Club 
Legend of the Sagebrush, from Juggler of Notre Dame . Massenet 
Hector Dufranne 
Three Fishers ; . copia . Goldbeck 
The Apollo Club 
Si tu le voulais . +. Tosti 
Noel Paien .  phdah 64.5 40han wed 1 0eeeeaneekaenes Massencet 
Le Devin du Village ..Gretry 
Hector Dufranne 
I Love but Thee. ‘ ‘ Storch 
The Apollo Club 
nee 
The Liederkranz Club, our largest German choral soci- 
ety, gave its anniversary concert Saturday. Richard 


The soloists were Nina Dimitrieff, 


Stempf is conductor. 
Bohn, baritone; Max Steindel, 


soprano, and John W 
cello, and E. Prang Stamm, pianist. 
The following program was given: 

Mixed chorus— 

Heidenréslein 

Das Veilchen 
Cello solo, Vatiations on two themes 
Soprano solo, Jewel Aria, from Faust 


Schubert 

- Mozart 

A. Franchonne 
Gounod 


Male chorus— 


Serenade Kremser 

Fréhlingstirme Pahrich 
taritone solos 

J'ai Pleure en Reve Hue 

Zigeuner Melodie Dv orak 
Ladies chorus, The Gypsies Brahms 
Celle solos— 

Evening Song . Schumann 

Gypsy Dance Jeral 
Soprano solos— 

Night Pr pees o bbe bw Oeses cccebteghe Strauss 

She Was Thine pbkdedwedecadbhee . Gretschaninoff 

Return of Spring. ......-.e-s+eeccseneeseeee secseeeceses  Mramer 








Mixed chorus, The Banquet with the Phaiakes, from Odys 
seus ke 


. Bruch 
zene 
A special concert was given Friday evening by the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra. Ruth St. Denis, interpreta- 
tive dancer, was the soloist 
nne 
The Sunday afternoon “pop” concert was exceptional 


in that there was no soloist. The program follows: 


Mafch, Chantecler . Strube 
Two Norwegian Dances Grieg 
Overture to The Bat Strauss 
First finale from Lohengrin . Wagner 


Sevellana from Don Cezar de Bazan . -Massenet 
Prelude 1 Rachmaninoff 
ere 

The second concert in the monthly series at the Tuscan 
Temple took place Sunday afternoon. The program fol- 
lows: 
Guilmant 


Organ, Sonata, C minor 


J. C. Eisenberg 


ntralto solo, A Song of Thanksgiving Allitee: 
Florence Miller 
enor solo, Consider and Hear Me Wooler 


Glenn Lee 
Organ, Ave Maria is Richmond 
J. C. Eisenberg. 
Contralto solos 
To You 


Don't You Mind the Sorrows 


Speaks 
. Cowles 











Frederick Preston 


SEARCH 


America’s Greatest 'Cellist 





Western Address : 
Care of Gamut Club 
Los Angeles 


Eastern Address : 
437 Fifth Avenue 
New York 








“He may well be compared to Harold Bauer in 
the tremendous sweep of his conception and the vigor 
of his execution; while in the balance and clarity of 
his interpretation he recalls the exquisite playing of 
Kreisler.” 





of remembering the eccentric spelling of a thousand words 

















Irish Love Song.... ‘ Lang 


Tenor solos— 
In the Moonlight Halle 


Eleanore Coleridge-Taylo 


Organ, Offertory in F minor Batiste 
54 Eisenberg 
nner 

The Belleville Liederkranz Society gave a concert 


Thanksgiving evening. The society is one of the oldest 
in the country. It presented two novelties, a portion of 
Ignaz Brull’s opera, “The Golden Cross,” and Horatio 
Parker's “Honor and Liberty.” F. A. Kern conducted 
and the soloists were Rosalind Sternberg, soprano, and 
George Sheffield, tenor, formerly of St. Louis, but now of 
Chicago. 
nue 


Homer Moore, the well known baritone and musica! 
authority, has just published a very remarkable pamphlet 
entitled, “A System of Phonetics Applied to the English 
Language for the Use of Singers and Speakers.” In the 
introduction he says: “The great trouble about singing 
English is that it is rarely English when it is sung. In 
stead it is a sort of slovenly dialect. Our vowels are the 
vowels of the whole Aryan world. Our consonants have 
come down to us from a time before the most distant 
dawn of either legend or history. We need a uniform 
pronunciation and a uniform spelling. Therefore I have 
constructed in the simplest way such a means of spelling 
Each sign represents a definite sound. Each sound can 
be learned and produced accurately. To associate each 
sound with its sign in no way compares with the difficulty 


with their endless combinations of varying and silent let- 
ters.” He divides the alphabet into eleven vowel sounds, 
four “double vowels,” eight “half vowels,” five “vocal 

msonants,” nine “unvocal consonants,” three special in- 
He then gives a “table of equivalents,” using 
the phonetic spelling. This is followed by exercises in 
pronunciation, and that by exercises in articulation. The 
closing part consists of thirty-four reading exercises, all 
familiar selections, written in the phonetic manner. Mr. 
Moore has given to this subject most careful thought, and 
has presented to the public a book which ought to appeal 
to all instructors of singing and speaking. As he says: 
“A technic in articulation and an accepted pronunciation 
are necessary to beauty and efhciency in speech. These a 


E. R, Krorcer 


dications. 


proper use of this book will insure 


A Tonkinstler Concert. 


Members and guests of the Tonkiinstler Society listened 
to a well selected program at Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, 
on December 2. An interest ng number was a suite for 
violin and piano, composed Edmund Severn, which is 
founded on a number of songs popular in New England 
many years ago—some, in fact, as far back as Colonial 
times—but are mostly forgotten now. 

Mr. Severn was fortunate in having his composition 
1 Mrs. Carl H 


intelligent and finished. Some 


artists as Mr. an 


rendered by two such 
rollefsen, whose work was 
of the melodies are candidly ugly—just as are parts of 
Dvorak’s “New World Symphony 


a less capable violinist their rugged and rural effect might 


and under the bow of 


have been lost Mr. Tollefsen’s art and understanding 


made the best of the composition and his performance was 
received with sincere applaus 
Grace D. Hornby, contralto, gave a group of songs and 


Nicolai 


\ppassionata” and responded 


added “My Laddic (Allitsen) as an encore 
Schneer played the “Sonata 
to generous appla ise with Unopins lk minor nocturne. 

Phe last num was a quintet by Scharwenka for piano 
two violins, viola and cello, which was broadly and effec 
tively rendered, the finale being particularly pleasing 


he complete program follows 





Suite for violin and pia: .. Edmund Seve 
M : M Ca iH lefsen 
Songs f alt 
Lung sak ars ne Secch! 
Danza Chadwick 
The Cry of Ra Salte: 
( D. Hornby 
W Haan at piar 
i ® Sonata in Appas ata, op. § Beethrven 
‘ ho! r er 
) ‘ f { \ 1 violoncello 
BR minor ‘ Ph. Scharwenka 
Hella Seydel K Arnold, violin; August Roeb 
belen, violin; | ! iB likin, ola; William Ebann, 
t ee 
Music. 
As I ye Symphony Orchestra 


It comes like the morn, at the dawning, 
And lives through the riotous day, 
It gambols o'er seaside and mountains, 
With nymphs and with maids at play; 
It soothes like a dainty confection, 
It thrills like 
It fades as the day into twilight, 
This magic of string and of horn. 
It comes like a swell from the ocean, 
With faint undulations at first, 
Then onward, resistless its volume, 
Till breakers in ecstasy burst; 
Then winds moaning mournfully over 


iumbition new born, 


The lost ones tossed up by the sea- 


Appeased is the god of the ocean— 


Its spirit calm and is free. 

It comes like a flower in the springtime, 
When past i 

The bud, then the leaf 
Buds gloriously forth into bloom; 

then it withers, 


the dark and the gloom. 
then the blossom 


It tarries awhile 
In rapture we list for the sound 
Of perfumed and delicate petals, 
That flutter and fall on the ground. 
It comes like a dream at the cradle, 
That coaxes the sleeper to smile, 
It wakes with melodious assurance 
That life, after all 
It lives and pulsates with the passions, 
The chords of our feeling respond 


is worth while; 


Like a soul at peace with its Maker 
In silence it passes beyond. 
Jens Grondahl, in Houston (Tex 


Daily Pos 





The first public practice of St. Petersburg Conserva- 
tory’s opera class was in “Faust” excerpts, given in the 


conservatory’s small hall 
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Loudon Chariton Takes Special Pleasure in Announcing 


That He Has Concluded Arrangements oor the Management 
of the American Tour of 


OSCAR SEAGLE 


The Celebrated Baritone, Who Will Be in This Country 
from October to May. 


Fer Terme and Dates, address LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Wall, New Yort 
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PARISIANS WITNESS 
OPERA DIFFICULTIES. 


Even Hammerstein Figures in the Interesting 
Developments— And So Do Astruc and Van 
Dyck—lIndications Point to One Less “Par- 
sifal” Performance in French Capital— 
Jean de Reszke Teaching Again After 
Long Vacation—“Faust” Has 1450th 
Performance at the Opera—La- 
moureux and Colonne Concerts 
Honor Schumann. 





[All inquiries referring to American musicians and mu- 
sic as well as matters of interest to American visitors in 
Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to France, may be ad- 
dressed to H. O. Osgood, 43 Boulevard Beauséjour, to 
whom tickets should also be sent by those who desire their 
recitals or concerts to be attended.] 

Paris, November 25, 1913. 

Oscar Hammerstein's failure to open on time in New 
York still continues to excite a great deal of interest here. 
It is alleged that one of the artists who claims to have 
been engaged has brought action here on his own account, 
but as the contracts contained a clause providing that any 
ction in connection with the artists must be taken in ac 

wrdance with the laws of the State of New York, it seems 

rdly probable that th y will be ab‘e to accomplish any 





Photo copyright by Poble, Buffalo, N. Y 
ARTHUR HARTMANN 


thing. In the meantime Gabriel Astruc, through whose 
so called “Société Musicale” the engagements were made, 
has hastened to wash his hands of the whole affair and, 


following an article in last Friday's New York Herald 
Paris edition) by Pierre Veber, which implied that M. 
\struc had some personal interest in the matter, published 
a letter in which he stated that he has never been either 
directly or indirectly associated with Mr. Hammerstein. 


Poor M. Astruc! He was to have 5 per cent. commission 
on all salaries—for all the engagements were made through 
him, or, to be accurate, through his Société Musicale—not 
only for the first year, but for all renewals and extensions 
as well, and now there are no salaries and no renewals and 
no extensions. This is a cruel blow, coming right after the 
closing of his Theatre des Champs-Elysées. M. Astruc is 
absolutely out of that, too, for last week the Société du 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées, proprietors of the theater 
itself and the ground on which it stands, called the atten- 
tion of the courts to the fact that M. Astruc was several 
months in arrears with his rent and the courts ordered his 
legal expulsion, which consisted in the withdrawal of his 
concierge, sole representative of the imposing opera forces 
which so happily began the season only a few weeks ago. 
Ernst van Dyck, the veteran tenor and warhorse of Bay- 
reuth, who was to have directed the “Parsifal” perform- 


ance for M. Astruc, attempted to arrange a modus operandi 
with the proprietors of the theater whereby he would have 
been able to carry out M. Astruc’s contracts and to have 
given the “Parsifal” performances after all, but the nego 
tiations are said to have failed and Paris will have one 
“Parsifal” the less. 


nnrR 


Schumann was trump at the orchestra concerts last Sun- 
day, Gabriel Pierné devoting the entire program of the 
Concerts Colonne to a production of his seldom heard 
“Faust,” and Camille Chevillard heading the program of 
the Concerts Lamoureux with the same composer's second 
symphony. 


nner 


It is evident that Jean de Reszke profited from the long 
summer vacation, from which he returned only after No 
vember 1—if a vacation lasting until November can prop 
erly be referred to as a “summer” vacation. When I saw 
him before he left in June he showed the traces of a long, 
hard season of teaching, but when I had the pleasure of 
seeing him again last week, it was easily to be seen that the 
sea air of north France and the golf on the private 
De Reszke course in Poland had effaced ali traces of last 
season’s work and left the great master hearty, fresh and 
younger than ever to Legin this season’s teaching. And 
begun he has, for the lesson board was absolutely full, 
needless to say, before he had been back a week. M. 
De Reszke was kind enough to tell me the true story about 
his “baritone” days—something which has never been pub- 
lished, and which is so good that I am going to keep it 
over for a week until I can have some pictures to go with 
it. He says th ere are some very promising young voices in his 
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“stable” this winter and promised me an opportunity to 
hear them later. And by the way, a pretty good record 
for any teacher—is it not?—to have six prominent singers 
in one prominent opera company. Think of Mmes. Minnie 
Saltzman-Stevens, Lucille Marcel (Weingartner), Maggie 
Teyte, Freeze Green, Fdvina and Androwa, all of whom 
are singing at Boston this year and all of whom are former 
pupils of one master—Jean de Reszke! 
nee 
Last Saturday evening Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hartmann 
invited a few friends to their home and Mr. Hartmann 
played for them the Brahms FE minor sonata and the Grieg 
sonata. It was the first time I have ever heard him play 
and I was much impressed with the splendid and complete 
technical mastery of the violin which he possesses, and 
none the less with the fine musical taste and feeling evi 
dent in his interpretation of the two works. There is not 
an oversupply of masters of the violin in Paris—in fact, | 
know of only two who may be ranked with Mr. Hartmann 
~—and it will be a pleasure to hear him in public later in the 
season. In the meantime he is devoting himself to teaching 
and to composition. Povla Frisch, the Danish soprano, 
sang French and German songs. She is that rather rare 
thing nowadays, a lieder singer with a fine voice and a 
strong individuality of style which gives interest to every 
thing she does, 
nner 
Last week witnessed the 1,450th representation of Gou 
nod’s “Faust” on the stage of the Opera, being at the same 
time the 200th appearance of M. Gresse, who has been at 
the Opera since 1901, in the role of Mephistopheles. All 
honor to M. Gounod and to M. Gresse as well. Of the 
latter I can only say that if all the artists of the Opera 
were up to his standard we should have a very different 
class of opera here than that which now exists 
RRR 
Saturday evening L. d’Aubigné entertained at least a 
hundred guests at his villa in Sevres in honor of his birth 
day. From § to 7 o'clock there was an informal program 
of music in the big studio, some of the many pupils of 
Mr. d’Aubigné appearing in solos and duets, the culminat 
ing number being the famous “Rigoletto” quartet, with the 
master himself taking the tenor part. Afterward there was a 
fine supper, with several cold turkeys as the leading solo 
ists, a program that evoked the same hearty applause which 
had greeted the preceding musicale, and to end up with 
the studio was cleared out to make room for a dance. 
Hearty congratulations to Mr. d’Aubigné on his birthday, 
and may it return often if it brings with it as good a time 
for his friends as the last one. 
RRR 
I had the pleasure last Sunday of visiting for the firs’ 
time the studio of Enrico Bertran, the specialist in voice 
production, to hear one of his pupils, Magdo Leymo, sing. 
She has, I understand, studied only with M. Bertran, 
which speaks well for his ability as a vocal teacher, for her 
voice, a very agreeable soprano, is capitally placed and her 
vocalization is in every resp ct thoroughly satisfactory 
She sang two numbers of Handel and the “Caro Nome” 
from “Rigoletto” and showed that her teacher knew how 
to give her the musical as well as the vocal side of singing. 
Mme. Leymo has been engaged for the grand concerts of 
the winter season at Monte Carlo. It was a great pleasure, 
too, to hear M. Bertran sing. He retired from the stage 
several years ago to devote himself exclusively to teaching, 
which is a great pity for the stage, for he is a splendid 
artist, whose voice and singing ability have not deteriorated 
one whit, notwithstanding his long years of service in 
leading roles in such theaters as La Scala at Milan, the 
famous Theatre Réal at Madrid and Covent Garden 
nner 


Among the revivals at the municipal opera house, the 
Gaité-Lyrique, is Xavier Leroux’s opera, “Le Chemineau.” 
This week Edmond Clément will appear for the first time 
on the stage of this theater, singing in the “Barber of 
Seville.” I understand that M. Clément’s many engage 
ments here and business in connection with the recent 
death of his father-in-law will prevent him from carrying 
out his contemplated American tour this season. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Alexander were at home to a large 
number of their friends on Sunday afternoon. There was 
an impromptu musical program, in which Mr. Alexander, 
Katherine Lawler, the soprano, and Mme. Laghos, the 
Greek violinist, took part. It was the first time I had had 
an opportunity to hear Mme. Laghos’ excellent work. She 
is a very capable artist. Sigismund Erdtmann, editor of 
the Swedish newspaper of Duluth, Minn., and the possessor 





of what promises to develop into an exceptionally good 
tenor voice, has just come over to study with Mr. Alex- 
ander 
nee, 

at the Students’ Atelier Reunion last Sun 
day evening were Hilda Wierum, singer, and Jean Verd, 
pianist. Both artists were very heartily applauded for their 
excellent work. 
St. Francois marchant sur. les 
de Lune” and Dubois’ 


The soloists 


M. Verd, who played Liszt’s “Legende ck 
flots,” “Clair 
La Source enchantée.” was com 
pelled to give no less than four encores as a sequel to three 


Debussy ’s 


schedued program numbers, which is sufficient testimony 
to his splendid artistry without the need of any additional 
praise from me 
nene 

Among those sailing last Sunday on the Kaiserin Auguste 
Victoria was Esta Reed, of Chicago, who is returning for 
the winter to resume her place as teacher in the Cosmopoli 
tan School of Music in that city to fulfill various con 
cert engagements. As soon as the American season is 
over Mrs. Reed will return here, and she will also take ad 
vantage of the presence of Charles W. Clark in Chicago 
during December and January to continue her lessons with 
that master. 


. P = 
Enrico Bertran, Voice Specialist. 
Among those Parisian teachers who make a specialty of 
correctly placing the voice, the name of Enrico Bertran 


mentioned. The best proof of the 
correctness and excellence of his work is in the fact that, 


well deserves to be 


though he sang for fourteen years as tenor on the operatic 





ENRICO BERTRAN. 


stage and after that had an honorable career as baritone, 
the voice is to the present day absolutely intact, showing 
that the method of producing it must have been absolutely 
correct. The French Government has recognized the ex 
cellence of Mr. Bertran’s work as an artist and teacher in 
awarding to an Officier d’Académi M 
Bertran, a Spaniard by birth, is a master of four languages, 


him the rank of 


French, Italian, English and his native Spanish, and enjoys 
the happy position of being able to prepare his pupils for 


opera, concert or oratorio in all four of those languages 





Alde in Mississippi. 


On the evening of November 17, Frances Alda (so 
prano), assisted by Frank la Forge and Giutia Casini, 
gave a concert for the young ladies of Whitworth Collez 
Brookhaven, Miss., which proved a brilliant opening of the 
artists course of the college. 

Other artists who will appear in this course are Jacques 
Thibaud and Cecil Fanning 


One Mind—and Another. 





“The screeching of that soprano makes me weary.’ 
“I thought you liked high bawls.”—Boston Transcript 





PIANOS IN PARIS 


Weber & Steck Pianos. Pianolas. Pianola-Pianos 


We invite comparison with any and all Prench 
makes beth as regards quality and price. 


Renting for Music Students a Speciaity 
THE AEOLIAN CO., 32, AVENUE DE L’OPERA 




















SAN ANTONIO VISITED BY 
DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS. 
Frances Alda, Prank fe and Maud Powell Among 


Those Who Have Delighted Texans of Late 
Tuesday Musical Club Activity. 





San Antor Tex., N ; 
Alda, Gutia Casini, cell 


pianist and accompanist 


vember 27, 19 
On November 15, Frances with 


ist, and Frank la Forge, appeared 


in the Gunter Hotel ballroom This was the first 
of the three attractions to be brought to San An- 
tonio by the Tuesday Musical Club Mme Alda’s 
concert was surely a success From her very first 
song, “Lungi dal caro ben by Secchi, to her last, 
‘An Open Secret,” by Woodman, the audience wa 
charmed by the beautiful quality of her voice. She saxs 
the “Prayer” from “Tosca,” with cello obbligat y 

sini, which was beautiful After insistent applause they 
gave the barcarolle from “Tales of Hoffman Casini 
proved himself an artist Frank la Forge was a delight 


as always, to the audienc His playing of all accompani 
ments from memory was wonderful Mme. Alda sang 
two of his compositions, “Like a Rosebud” and “Expec 
tancy.”” She was forced to repeat the last ne twice 
mae 

November 21, Maud Powell appeared in neert I 
really seemed that her marvelous playing was even more 
wonderful than ever Her pening nurnrbet 4s concerto 
by Coleridge-Taylor—was played sup ly Those who 
heard her for the first time were impressed with her mas 
tery of her instrument she was presented with a large 
wouquet of chrysanthemums, sent to her by the Tuesday 
Musical { lub by wh se members she is w itiy | ve l and 
admired Mme. Powell has as her accompanist a most 
efhcient musician, Mr. Moore, w gave two piano solo 
and showed himself t 1 thorough technician Mim 
Powell was most gener s with her encores, and after th 
program was over th [Me ple retu x satished wit 
what they had already heard but iv ed upon more, s 
Mme. Powell gave an en 


On November 18, the Tuesday Musical Club members 





gave an excellent program at the lose f the bus'ness 
meeting. The subject of the program was “Ancient He 
brew Music,” Cara Franklin harge The program was 
given by the Templ teth-| Quartet, comprising Mrs 
G. E. Gwinn, soprano; Mrs. E. Scriven r, alt Charles 
Lee, tenor; Gilbert Schramm, |! lhe women are ac 
tive members of the club, the men honorary An orchestra 
formed of club members also wave several numbe r" 
orchestra consists of Mrs. H. Schramm, Marguerite Quinn 
first violins; Mrs. A. A. Dean, L. Smith, second lins 
C. Lee, clarinet; Mrs. W. S. Seng, flute; Bessie Guinn 
cello; Florentine Heilig, pian 
Mr = ANLEY Wi . \ 
Carl Friedberg’s Phenomenal Success. 
Carl Friedberg, the eminent German pianist, who wil 


i 
visit this country next fall for the first time, appeared re 


Nikisch 


This was 


cently at the Leipsic Gewandhaus under where 


he played the Brahms. concert Friedberg 


second successful appearance in thes neerts, and hi 
phenominal success brought him a third re-engagement for 
next year. Professor Julius Klengel himself play t 
cello solo of the Brahms concerto, this be ing the first tirne 
it is said, that the professor has done this for any artis 
Mr. Friedberg, who has been recently concertizing i 


Vienna and has been playing this season already at over 





thirty concerts, will appear with the prominent orchestra 
in Europe le is also engaged for an appearance in Paris 
in April with the Société des Nouveaux concerts at the 
i lysée Théater 
Musicolony Dinner. 

Tuesday evening, December 16, the Fifth Musicolon 

Dinner will be served at the Restaurant Roma, New Y 
winter 


This is the first of the dinners for the 
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PARIS: Grand Opera, 
Opera-Comigque, 
Gaité Lyrique. 
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VERLET 


Managemen’: UM. & HANSON, 437 Filth Ave., New York 


“The art of Mile. Veriet is well-nigh perfect.”——Daily Express. 

“A voice of singular beauty—its production is perfect.”"—Morning Pes 
“Her singing suggested that she almost stands sione.”—Morning Advertiser 
“Her voice if a phenomenon of the vocalists’ world today.” Hull Times 
“There is the 

“Mile. Veriet hap been christened “The French Tetraczini.’”—Daily Mirror. 
“Her appearance may be considered im every way 6 triumpn.”~—The Tatler 


gold of 


purest in Mile. Veriet’s voice.”—Daily Express 
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BOSTON ORCHESTRA AND 
KREISLER IN BALTIMORE. 


Splendid Program That Included Beethoven's Seventh Sym- 
phony and Tschaikowsky’s Violin Concerto—Piano 





Recital by Josef Hofmann 


Phone, | xe ; ¥, } 

a Prees ~ z a ; j 

Orchestra presented a delight 
econd concert of the season The 
Fritz Kreislet 
ikowsky con 
! that Id not be improved upon 
verture to “The Bartered 
luck rogram put rt ‘The Sold 


Hande 
Beethoven 
schumann 
Schumann 
Schuman 
- Liszt 
( hopin 
Chopin 
Chopi 
Chopit 
Chopin 


t tea la Sunday at Boun 
‘ le Organ was given 
{ e, | ! widow pec ial 

nteen voices, under 


t VnoO gave an 


r 


week two Baltimore 
e first to arrive are two child 
Reese, entitled “The Way 


C1 Sons The cradle song 
ett ennysot What Does Littl 
Vi Shadowtown” is a dainty 
f Eugene Field's well known 
nev r to Baltimore, wh 
t t ical circles here 
Emma Thursby, and 
ty Che other 
Otte R. Ortmann; and one of them, 
inothe etting to Tennyson’s “What 
Mr. Ortmant: given the 
nhs {tie lody that 1 very at 
the grouy alled “The 
eautiful harmomes 
ind the best of | those sub 
t nterung I is a bril 
lve-eight m illegro cot 
rogi 
ae 
and August Hoen, basso, have been 
Grace and St. Peter’s Church 
ed 
f Brantly Baptist Church 
I rsday, at which Hobart Smock was 
RRR 
\. meetings for men, held at Ford's 
iy afternoon, music is being made a 
5 harge of the ar 
engaging best soloists in the 
Mr nsel ing “In the 
from “The Triumph 
B c On Novembet 30 Dr. Mer 
I Ninety and Nine,” by Edward 
enitent y Van de Water 
nee, 
label Garrison Siemonn has 


‘ ning performance of Oscar 


ise, in New York, is gratify- 
Mi Siemonn was a great 
und concert work, and her 

with. much interest ever since 
Aborn Opera Company. Her 


rare sweetness and flexi- 


bility. Her singing in “The Tales of Hoffman” was cne 
of the best events of the opera season here last spring. 
Mrs. Siemonn’s role for the Hammerstein opening will 
be Juliet, in Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet.” D. L. F. 





La Palme Is a Pleasing “Marguerite.” 


Beatrice La Palme, who sang the role of Marguerite at 
the recent “Faust” production of the Century Opera Com 
pany, New York, appears in the accompanying photographs 
taken at Maison Lafitte, near Paris, the country home of 
M. and Mme. Carré 

| 


Carré’s after a successful 


The others were the guests of the 
first night performance. 
From left to right are M. Jusseaume, painter of most of 
e scenery at the opera-comique, Paris, with young Mlle 
Carré, M. Carré, director, Mme. Carré, Hector Dufranne, 








AN INTERESTING GROUP. 


Lucien Fugere, M. Francell (tenor), Cazeneuve, Beatrice 
La Palme, Ricou (secretary), and Jean Perrier on the 
ground 

Following are some of the references to Miss La Palme’s 
successful first appearance with the Century Opera Com 
pany, New York: 


There was another newcomer in the cast, in Beatrice La Palme, 
\ showed that she owned a serviceable voice and knew the tra 
litions belonging to Marguerite This, at least, was one thing that 

far more widely known soprano apparently does not know 
New York Tribune, December 4, 1913 

Miss | Palme has a fresh, young voice of considerable power 


und sweetness, and she uses it exceedingly well. Her Marguerite 
ippealing from every side New York Evening Mail, December 

) ; 
On the other hand Beatrice La Palme, who sang with a French 
cent not at all displeasing, was the daintiest, trimmest and smallest 
Marguerite within memory Her conception of this immortal role 


s the conventional one, tempered by the sweetness of her per 
sonality and enhanced by her clear, flexible voice. Unfortunately 
th little soprano is not to appear at any of the subsequent per 
formances of “Faust” at the Century.—Brooklyn Standard Union, 
December 3, 191g 

Miss La Palme sang the garden scene with much sentiment 


New York Times, December. 3, 1913 





Beatrice La Palme, of Montreal, was true to French tradition in 
ostume and bearing, a Marguerite refreshingly free of sophistica- 
tion or smirk.—New York Evening Sun, December 3, 1913 





Beatrice La Palme sang Marguerite acceptably Histrionically 
nd visually she was a joy She was at her best in the upper 
egister.—New York Evening World, December 3, 1913. 


\ new Marguerite was presented to New York in the person of 
Beatrice La Palme, who hails from the Opera Comique in Paris. 
Her voice, though lacking in power, is of a clear and pleasing 

lity, and her diction is a particular delight 


It is decidedly to the credit of this young Frenchwoman that her 


English gets across the footlights well New York Press, Decem- 
ber 3, 1013 
The new Marguerite, Beatrice La Palme, has a pleasant voice, 


which js particularly good in its upper register. She is small in 
stature and gives the appearance of real girlishness—an effect not 
ulways achieved by prima donnas who try to sing the role—New 


York Evening Telegram, December 3, 1913. 





Perhaps the best impression of the evening was made by Beatrice 
La Palme, a newcomer in the cast. She has an excellent voice and 
lemonstrated to the delight of the listeners that she knew to the 
l the traditions which go with the part of Marguerite.— 
New York Evening Globe, December 3, 1913 


st degres 





Beatrice La Palme appeared as Maguerite and gave a pleasing 
and «intelligent performance To be sure her voice has a few 
“white” spots, but these are balanced by a freshness of quality and 
flexibility both valuable and effective Her acting in the garden 
scene was naive and girlish, while her singing of “The King of 


Thule” and the “Jewel Song” was received with marked enthusiasm. 
Her diction deserves praise for its clarity and purity——New York 
Journal of Commerce, December 3, 1913. 





The Marguerite was Beatrice La Palme, who displayed a good 
soprano voice with effective tone color.—New York Commercial, Dc- 
cember 3, 1913. Advertisement.) 





DELIGHTFUL PROGRAM OF 
SONG AND HARP SELECTIONS. 


Francis Rogers and Ada Sassoli Provide Artistic Matinee 
Entertainment. 





New York’s Little Theater was completely filled on 
Tuesday afternoon, December 2, when Ada Sassoli, harp- 
ist, and Frances Rogers, baritone, gave the following pro- 
gram: 


Air from Scipione pcpbet cabanas , én ......Handel (1726) 
Air from O6cdipe. pink digo wnd alt Sacchini (1785) 
Mr. Rogers. 

LOGO oc dsciascvaescercs nes ose -seseeeeJ. S. Bach (1685-1750) 
Sonata .B. Galuppi (1706-1785) 


Adagio— Allegro— Maestoso—Presto 


Pastorale pax Sivek acaba an -Searlatti-Tausig (1683-1762) 
ee erry ve ccevevecevescese). Ph. Rameay (1683-1764) 
Miss Sasscli 
An eine Aecolsharfe... eye vos ake ieen Brahms 
In Waldeseinsamkeit . Brahms 


The Old, Old Story pid cates ees Geeks ea sinananes Grieg 
Love Song of the Idiot 
Field Marshal Death 


. Moussorgsky 

Cetecewcdete .. Moussorgsky 
Mr. Rogers 

Kammenoi Ostrow . Rubinstein 


Gavotte... chhed agen acon tae . veceve se DRambati 
Chant du Voyageur... .. Paderewski 
ROPE 0 os vane base savers ee ...Chaminade 
Vitae a CR i issn 6c Wekces hoe 0 Ce Pe 
Miss Sassoli. 
| Ay ee er rere rr Schumann 
Sylvelin rors ee err nt Tere er errr Te we ce --++.. Sinding 
Snow CH OCRERP ORO SMO CHETE CES Shoe DRO RED Ete eredoreesesser® Lie 
Chanson Triste ........... ...Dupare 


Embarquez-vous .......esssseeres jaws Gees blacdnucee ...Godard 


Miss Sassoli and Mr. Rogers. 

Frances Rogers has already an established reputation as 
a baritone who well understands the vocal art. The same 
good taste, purity of diction, beauty of tonal emission and 
fine musical concept, which have heretofore characterized 
this singer’s work, were evident in each of his numbers on 
Tuesday afternoon. 

The first two groups were sung to piano accompaniment, 
skillfully rendered by Isadore Luckstone; the final one to 
harp accompaniment played by Miss Sassoli. 

Sinding’s “Sylvelin” and Lie’s “Snow,” which had to be 
repeated, deserve especial mention both for their exception- 
ally fine vocal rendition and excellent accompaniment of 
the harp. 

Miss Sassoli was well received for her skillful harp 
renditions. 





Concerts at Portland, Me. 


Portland, Me., December 2, 1913. 
At the fourth subscription organ recital on November 13, 
Will C. McFarlane was assisted by Walter Lawrence, boy 
soprano. He sang “With Verdure Clad” (from “The Crea- 
tion”), the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” and a group of 
songs, displaying extraordinary technical proficiency. 


Thanksgiving evening, Mr. McFarlane and Reed Miller, 
tenor, gave a delightful program. Mr. McFarlane’s own 
compositions, “America the Beautiful” and “Storm Fan- 
tasie” were received with much enthusiasm. Mr. Miller's 
tenor is of beautiful quality, and very smooth throughout 
its range. His interpretations revealed splendid musician- 
ship. 

Rae 


A program of Verdi music was enjoyed at the Rossini 
Club, November 20, in Pythian Hall, and on December 4, a 
special morning of German lieder and Liszt transcriptions 
was given, 


A very appreciative audience listened to the third con- 
cert of the Steinert Series at City Hall, November 24. 
Mme. Gadski and her assistants, Marie Caslova, violinist, 
and George Harris, Jr., tenor, responded generously 
throughout the evening. Gadski’s numbers with organ ac- 
companiment by Mr. McFarlane, “Liebestod” (“Tristan 
and Isolde”) and “Elizabeth's Prayer,” from “Tannhauser,” 
were especially well liked. S. 
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FREE ORGAN RECITALS 
POPULAR IN BUFFALO. 


Visiting Masters of Keyboard, Pedals and Stops Heard Fre- 
quently — Franz Egenieff to Give Song Recital-- Orpheus 
Club Assisted by Herbert Witherspoon. 

Telephone, N. 1445 J 
819 Richmond Avenue, } 
Buffalo, N. Y November 3, 1913 
The free organ recitals given at Elmwood Music Hall 
on Sunday afternoons continue to be as popular as ever 
The organist for November 16 was Dr. Percy J. Starnes, 
his has been heard here with delight in a number of past 
He was assisted by the MacDowell Male Quar- 
tet, a local organization, which will appear at the first 
four concerts. At the second concert, on November 23, 
Edwin Lemare was the soloist. 
nae 
Franz Egenieff, the distinguished German baritone, whose 
recital was postponed on account of illness, will give a 
concert in the ballroom of the Hotel Statler, on December 
10. Mr. Egenieff will be assisted by Dr. Jeno Kerntler 
pianist. This singer comes to Buffalo under the local man 
agement of Mrs. William Hart Boughton, who has also 
arranged for the appearance of Myrtle Elvyn, pianist, with 
Vera Barstow, violinist, and Ottilie Metzger, contralto 
nner 
A piano recital of interest was that given by Mary M. 
Howard at the Twentieth Century Club, on Tuesday even- 
ing, November 25, presented her the 
Misses Elsie Davison, Gladys Gardner, Olive J. Davis and 
May Meacham. The painstaking and excellent instruc- 
tion which they had received was revealed in the technical 
and artistic accomplishments which marked their perform- 
ance. Developed with their ability to execute was the 
art of memorizing long and difficult selections. Katherine 
Kronenberg, soprano, a pupil of Frances Helen Hum- 
phrey, sang several numbers, her lovely voice giving much 
pleasure. She was accompanied by Gladys Campbell. 
nner 
The Buffalo Orpheus gave its first concert of this season 
at Elmwood Music Hall, on Monday evening, December 1, 
with its usual large audience to enjoy the program. The 
soloist for this concert was Herbert Witherspoon, basso 
Mr. Lange, director of the Orpheus, chose his program 
with good judgment, presenting numbers that are worthy, 
yet not too heavy to be appreciated by the average hearer. 
The men of both chorus and orchestra responded well and 
gave a performance of great credit. Mr. Witherspoon 
sang twice, the first time an aria from Mozart's “Marriage 
of Figaro,” and the second a group of Scotch and English 
songs. Cora J. Tayo. 





seasons. 


when she pupils, 


Russian Musical Society’s Aims. 

The Russian Musical Society held its first meeting No 
vember 30 at the studio of Mrs. William Schupp. Con 
Purdy, who acted as chairman of the 


in a brief address outlined the purpose of the society. Its 
aim is twofold: first, to make Russian music, especially its 


stance meeting, 


trios, quartets and choral music, better known in America; 
and second, to encourage the production of American com 
positions in Russia. Among the speakers were Isabel Hap 
good, Mrs. Charles Johnston, Ivan Narodny and Walter 
Bogert. 

The substance of Miss Purdy’s address in opening the 
first meeting of the Russian Musical Society was as fol- 
lows: 

“The fundamental purpose of this society is to further 
the best interests of Russian and American music, to make 
the music of Russia better known in America and to raise 
the standard of American music in Russia. We propose to 
give during each season one public concert and at least 
three concerts for members. At these concerts we hope 
to produce the best representative music of Russia, both 
vocal and instrumental. Our musical director, Alexis 
Rienzi, has in formation a Russian chorus, and we have 
been assured of the co-operation of Mr. Petrovsky with 
his Lithuanian chorus; of Mr. Uksila and his Finnish chorus 
and of the Armenian chorus under the leadership of Col 
Prince Mesrap Nevton. The hope of making American 
music better known in Russia is a more difficult under- 
taking. Our first step in that direction is to ask our Amer- 
ican artists who visit Russia, and every year more are 
doing so, to include in their programs representative Amer 
ican compositions. And we shall ask, too, that Russian 
artists look a little more closely into American musical lit 








erature when making up their concert programs. We un- 
derstand that this is not to be accomplished in a moment, 
but we have confidence that it will ultimately come, and 
desire to do our part toward that end. 

“We have 


music In OUT 


we have selected the Russian 
We 


only for its intrinsic beauty, though that cannot fail to have 


been asked why 


reciprocal alliance. have chosen it n 


an influence, but because as America hopes to develop a 
truly representative music it can as an aid to that end 
find more in Russian music than in that any othe 
nation in Europe. And that is because the Russian nat 
has the widest development of national music of any coun 
try of Europe. We leok to Russia for our comparison 
ulso because it is the latest European nation to develop 
musically, and we ourselves are only in the making. Rus 


sia is therefore not too old and established musically but 


that we might hope that it would look with symy 





r attempt at reciprocity and in its turn hold out ;¢ 


coming hand to the work of the American composer,’ 


The yearly dues are three dollars. A mecting 


bers for the transaction of necessary business will be an 











LIBRETTO PRIZE. 


In order to facilitate the efforts of American 
composers to obtain a suitable libretto for the 
$10,000 prize competition offered by the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs, the Musical Courier 
offers a prize of $200 for the best libretto on an 
American subject which shall conform to the 
regulations of the above mentioned prize compe- 
tition. 

These conditions are as follows: 

I—The librettist must be a citizen of the United 
States; 

IIl—The opera must be grand opera, one, two 
or three acts, but must be of such length that the 
entire performance will not exceed three and one- 
quarter hours including intermissions; 

IlI—The libretto must be in English, and the 
text be worthy of the sponsorship of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs. 

The librettos to be submitted for the Musical 
Courier prize must be received by us before De- 
cember 31, 1913; and the prize will, if possible, be 
awarded before January 31, 1914. The libretto 
will remain the absolute property of the author. 
The Musical Courier arrogates to itself no rights 
of any kind whatsoever. In order that the re- 
quisite anonymity should be preserved, the name 
of the author of the winning libretto will be made 
public, but not the title of his work. 

If the author of the prize-winning libretto de- 
sires, the Musical Courier will make an effort to 
place him in communication with a composer 
who will set the work to music. 

Manuscripts must be marked “Libretto Prize” 
and include full name and address of the author. 

N. B.—It need scarcely be added that the Musi- 
cal Courier Prize is in no way associated with the 
prize offered by the National Federation of Musi- 
cal Clubs. 
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KOELLING 


Prima Donna Soprano 
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nounced shortly. Applications for membership may b« 
addressed to Constance Purdy, 400 Riverside Drive, New 
York City 
Quite So. 

“Waiter,” ordered the peevish diner, “tell the orchestra 
leader to play something sad and low.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the waiter. “Any tune in particular, 
sir?” 


“I don’t care what it is,” returned the peevish one, “so 
long as it has a softening influence on this steak.”—At 


lanta Georgian. 


You Can Never Tell. 





William Tell and the 
the morrow’s target practic« 


“I can shoot 


shoot 


Austrian governor were discussing 


that apple off with my eves closed.” sai 
the Swiss hero, confidently 

The Austrian smiled grimly 

‘You never can, Tell,” he 


answered, drily New York 


Evening Sun 








Myrtle ELVYN 


Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


RENOWNED 
AMERICAN 


Boston Orchestra Visits Hartford. 


Ha Conn., Novembe: iad 
One of the notable musical event ft eason was 
the concert on Wednesday, November 2¢ y the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. As is usual at ese events, every 
seat was occupied and t audience was ent ist Sy 
ul Noack left s place by ncert 
er 1 gave a brilliant i Saint-Saens 
concerto Phe progra \“ i ‘ 
I f \ ‘ ft 
ve ! ! Smetana 
‘ . y , >4int-Seens 
| I Dworak 
RRR 
The New England QO et nsisting ura Odake 
Usher yprano; | ence Fiske Sta i He 
bert P. Stedman, tenor; J. Ral S " W ylly 
Waterman, pianist and accompanist; announce the opet 
ing of their concert asol The members: of the quintet 
ire all prominent rch and I t work 1 
this vicinity Phe ave a large repertoire of part songs 
and song cycles vhich the ensemble work is particu 
arly good 
nner 
On Monday, November 24, a piano recital was given at 
the South Church Chapel in New Britain, by Marth 
I'ryon and Elsie Teal, pupils of Wyllys Waterman, The 
program, consisting of numbers by Chopin, Mendelssohn 
ind Moszkowski, was we rendered Laura Eaton 
Wheeler, violinist, assisted. 
. nner 
It is with pleasure that musical pub f Harttord 
looks forward to the cert of the Choral Club of Hart 
ford, on December ¢ Evan Williams, the Welsh tenor 
will be the Ra Baldw is the mductor 
f the club 1. D. Prentice 
Alice Garrigue Mott's Recommendations. 
Bertha Kal t lebrated actre who 18 a volce pup! 
of Mme. Garrigue Mott, writ ft latter in the follow 
g complimenta nanner 
Alice Garrigue M k s one of nest t hers of th 
She t i a rar 
f } ter how 
g M un elixir 
t and ly et h great 
I " g t r Wit 
€ ! w 
pur 
Berraa Katicu 
rhe artist pr Manager Harrison Grey 


Fiske, writes 


k, September 26, 1913 
My Dear Ma M [ f the a e thet is to appear 
e Tril L sh< ke t nl the op 
t t ar t f its value 
‘ i when Bertha alich, w e acting 
er with her I the 
st nh ‘ hat f newer 
iy | ) k nsul ed ‘ 
te at I t case for a 
ysician t { Kalict ulted 
at la f t : had fallen 
i f The ne 
f et was yet 
t I wers 
t a ‘ I ¢ a 
s “ . t 
ken r their pro 
onal w h new ¥ powers a ‘ ‘ Unhesitatingly 
: to those wi 
ind using the 
‘ S 
Haaztson Gaery I isxe 
See deep enough and j ¢ mus the heart 
nature being everywhere music, if you can only reach it 
Carlyle Heroes and Hero W hip Ihe Hero a 
| et 
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Now Booking For American Tour 1913-1914 
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HELENE MAIGILLE seaman 
42 West 28th Street, New York 
Voice examinations Meadays, Wednesdays and Saturdays at 2 o’clock 


VICTOR WITTGENSTEIN 


NISiT 
230 West 107th Fiweet -t- 


EDITH HATCHER HARCUM (<4 echt y 


CONCERT PIANIST TEACHING Bryn Mawr, Me 


ALBIN ANTOSGH 


AUSTRIAN CELLIST 
MANAGEMENT: WALTER R. ANDERSON 


Mrs. CARL ALVES 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO CORRECT VOICE PRODUCTION 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
Kaiser Winheimet., OF 61 





at ew York 








171 WEST Sith 8T., NEW YORE 





Leipsic, 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


Dutch Cellist 


2614 Emerson Ave. &S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Eminent 


Austrian Pianist Witic VON U me sc a | U LO 


Piano Recitais and Lectures on Technic by Motion Pictures 
Plano Method lilustrated by Motion Pictures 
EUROPEAN CONCERT BUREAU, 1320 P. St., Washington, D. C. 
Steinway Piano Used 


Emilio de Gogorza 


he Gement Antonie Sewyer, 1425 Broadway, New York 


MARIE KAISER 


SOPRANO 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th St.. New York 

















PERCY HEMUS == 


BARITONE 
Now booking recitais including dramatic readings 
to music with GLADYS CRA at the plano 


HEARN THE HEMUS VICTOR RECORDS 
Address The Clinton, 253 West 42nd Street, NewYork 


WIESIKE 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
IN AMERICA JANUARY 
TO APRIL, 1914 
EXOLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
1425 Broadway (Met. Opera House) 
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Recitals and At Homes 
Address, Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadw ay, N. Y 


‘LA PALME 


PRIMA |DONNAISOPRANO 
Covent _Gerden{Opera, London wa Comique, Paris 


Montreal thertoe 3 
Address: neiebeenemnana erine  SereetWest Meatreal 
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OVIDE MUSIN’S “Srt%ui 
Recognized as the HIGHEST SCHOOL of violin playing In the U.S, 


Instruction given by this 
world renowned Virtuoso 
in person, in the Aw 
thentic tempos, style 
fingering and bowing of 
the classical a an- 
cient and moder 

Musin's SPECIAL SYS- 
TEM gre LESSENS 
the time PB ~ spent 
in acquiring technic and 
bow contro! verwte jo 


matter 
SPECIAL CORRESPC RT tt COURSE. 
PIANO, HARMONY, with eminent teachers. 











oice produc- 
tion, technic, diction with Mme. OVIDE tsiw coloratura 
soprane ——E 

Dermitories for limited number ef .tudents. Practice unre- 


Address, the REGISTRAR. 


stricted, CHAPERONAGE. 
Tel. 8266 Schuyler 


G1 West 7éth St.. N.Y. 









BUSONI CONDUCTS AND 
PERFORMS AT LIVERPOOL. 


Famous Pianist Feature of Philharmonic Con- 
cert—Gounod’s “Messe Solennelle” Con- 
ducted by a Woman—Rodewell Club 
Events—Halle Orchestra Heard in 
Interesting Program— Adequate 
Organ Ne Needed. 

Arnold_ Street, 
Liverpool, Lasiend, December 1, aT 

The presence of Busoni at the third concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society in the triple capacity of conductor, com- 
poser and pianist evoked much interest, and he secured 
smooth renderings of his own “Lustspiel” overture (a 
lively movement mainly in the Beethoven idiom), Mo- 
zart’'s G minor symphony and Liszt's “Mephisto Waltz.” 
The finale of the symphony was, however, taken too fast, 
at the expense of clarity. Busoni’s solo contributions in- 
cluded Beethoven’s G minor concerto—ably conducted by 
Chorusmaster Harry Evans—an arrangement of the “An- 
dantino” from Mozart's ninth concerto, and a lately dis- 
covered Mozart fantasie by Liszt, which has been com- 
pleted by Busoni himself. Tilly Koenen, the Dutch con- 
tralto, offered songs by Schubert, Wolf and Donizetti, ac- 
companied by Bennett North. 

nere 

At the fourth concert Sir Frederic Cowen once more 
assumed the command of the orchestra, which he piloted 
through Saint-Saéns’ “Danse Macabre,” Beethoven's C 
minor symphony, and Coleridge-Taylor’s “La Bamboula.” 
He obtained excellent results in the symphony. But the 
concert is worthy of special interest, as it was the occa- 
sion for the introduction here of two young artists 
Florence Macbeth, an exceedingly brilliant soprano, and 
Isolde Menges, an equally gifted violinist. The first 
named speedily justified the high encomiums which had 
heralded her coming and gave proof of her quality in the 
course of Rossini’s “Una voce,” Delibes’ “Bell Song” and 
(as an encore) Bishop’s “Bid Me Discourse.” The audi- 
ence literally “rose” at her and endorsed the statement 
that a singer of unusual merit has come to the front in 
the person of Florence Macbeth, who is an American. 
lhe first movement of Glazounow’s violin concerto is a 
very striking effort, but I did not care for the remaining 
portions. Miss Menges’ powers of expression and execu- 
tion were not overtaxed by the Russian composer's d 
mands, but a work of more consistent quality throughout 
would have been more satisfying, The concert, however, 
was an unqualified success, and the committee is to be 
congratulated thereon. 

nRre 

Margaret Stilwell, a young American pianist, and her 
\lfred Ross, gave their annual concert on No 
vember 13, when a program of excellent variety was pre- 
sented. Miss Stilwell is an artist of distinct ability, and 
graduated on the Continent, being at one time under the 
influence of some of the most eminent minds in the pian- 
istic world, including De Pachmann. Her technical ca- 
pacity is therefore admitted, but as an interpreter of the 
highest forms of classic and modern literature she is en- 
titled to more than passing attention. Evidence of this 
was afforded in her admirable treatment of a number of 
works by such widely divergent thinkers as Chopin, 
Brahms, Moszkowski, Luigi Gulli, Edouard Poldini and 
MacDowell. She also joined her husband in a reading of 
teethoveri’s sonata in A (op. 20) and a number of pieces 
by Lalo, Sinigaglia, Sulzer and Novacek, the twain co- 
alescing with absolute unanimity. Vocal matter was pro- 
vided by Ethel Penhall, ably accompanied by Charlotte 
Davies. 


husband, 


RRR 

The inaugural concert of the Liverpool Welsh Choral 
Union brought together a very large audience, which was 

warded by an excellent performance of Coleridge-Tay 
lor’s singularly picturesque setting of Longfellow’s Indian 
epic. This splendid choir, numbering nearly three hun- 
dred voices, has, under the unremitting training of Harry 
Evans, become a homogeneous and flexible vocal machine, 
and the Celtic temperament that animates the members 
finds every opportunity of expansion under the tactful and 
inspiring direction of this really great choral expert. The 
repertoire of the L. W. C. U. ranges from Bach to Elgar, 
and the members are equally at home in the Handelian 
roulades as with the steep intervals of the ultramoderns 

to wit, Bantock’s “Atalanta,” which I commented upon 
last year. It can therefore be readily imagined that the 
comparatively simple demands of the late Anglo-African 
(whose untirhely death last autumn cut short a promising 
career) were met with ease and the audience was not 
slow to recognize the fact. The principal soli were ren- 
dered by Laura Evans-Williams (a thoroughly compe- 
tent soprano), Ivor Walters (a newcomer gifted with a 
pleasant tenor voice), and Charles Tree, one of the best 
and who, as “Carlo Albero,” 


baritones in the country, 


might easily pass for an Italian as far as personal appear- 
ance is concerned. The choir was also very successful 
in Max Bruch’s eight part chorus, “On Jordan’s Banks,” 
which had to be repeated. The orchestration was treated 
with unanimity and refinement by a competent corps of 
players, each section of which was quickly responsive to 
the conductor's appeals. 
nner 
\lthough Gounod’s “Messe Solennelle” has no longer 
a place on the orthodox list of Catholic Church music, it 
nevertheless has moments of lofty power and sincere de- 
votion—the “Kyrie” and “Et Ressurexit” for example—and 
it was pleasant to listen to its familiar strains under the 
conductorship of Mme. de Boufflers at the Sunday Soci- 
ety’s concert, on November 16. This energetic lady has 
recruited a large company of singers, and the manner in 
which the various episodes of the mass were treated indi- 
cated that no trouble had been spared to attain adequate 
results, The orchestra was also a salient feature and 
added much to the ensemble. The soli were capably ren- 
dered by Annie Goodwin, Lloyd Moore and Ralph Smith 
and the event brought an immense crowd to St. George’s 
Hall. 
ane 
Two interesting chamber concerts have to be recorded, 
viz., those of the Prescott Trio and by Kathleen Daly 
and her brother Jerome. In the first case Stanley Pres- 
cott joined forces with Arthur Catterall and E. A. Wright, 
violin and cello respectively, in works by Brahms, Grieg 
and Dvorak, unanimity, tone and execution being of equal 
excellence. In the second instance Miss Daly's violin play- 
ing evoked genuine admiration. She produces a broad and 
graceful cantabile and her left wrist is under perfect com- 
mand while her bow arm is no less admirable. These at- 
tributes were effective forces if Ernst’s F sharp minor 
concerto, Grieg’s sonata in C minor, and examples o/ 
Z. Fibichs, Hubay, ete. Jerome Daly has cultivated tech- 
nic rather than expression, but the latter faculty will no 
doubt make its presence felt in due course. His treat 
ment of Liszt’s “Campanella,” a Debussy study and Cho- 
pin's A flat polonaise was, however, delightfully fluent, 
and both these clever young musicians have made a de 
cided advance. The remarkable efficiency of the Dal, 
duet is due to the remarkable system practised by their 
teacher, Miss Ellen Green, who has evolved what she 
terms a “psycho-physiological method,” which is appar- 
ently applicable to any kind of medium. 
nee 
The program of the third meeting of the Rodewald Club 
was in the hands of the Fransella Trio, a combination 
consisting of Albert Fransella (an acknowledged flute e¢x- 
pert), Marjorie Hayward (violin) and Winifred Christie 
(piano), and their combined forces were united in trios 
by Bach, Purcell, César Cui and Eugene Goossens, Jr. 
Although the term “new” was applied to the Cui suite—« 
very engaging work, by the way—this probably is a mis- 
nomer, inasmuch as the Russian soldier-composer must 
now be verging on his eightieth year. The Goos- 
sens effort is an elaborate piece of constructive 
ability, though tinged with the Debussy dialect. He 
is the son of Eugene Goossens, who himself suc- 
ceeded his late father of the same name as con- 
ductor of the Carl Rosa Opera Company, in which capacity 
he shows great ability. The program of the fourth meet 
ing was entrusted to the Rawdon Briggs Piano Quintet. 
the personnel of the part being Rawdon Briggs and Mrs. 
Briggs (violin and viola), J. H. Foulds (cello) and Max 
Meyer (piano). Saint-Saéns and Brahms were drawn 
upon for the ensemble matter, and three strings cooperated 
in a genial trio in A by Max Reger, a work that shows 
the great contrapuntist in quite a mundane frame of mind. 
The larghetto and scherzo are particularly attractive sec- 
tions. Meyer is an excellent pianist, though handicapp 4 
by an instrument that was not altogether in tune. The 
Brahms number which concluded the concert was rendered 
with complete understanding and musical finesse. 
eRe 
The program submitted by the famous Hallé Orchestra, 
numbering some ninety instruments, conducted by Michael 
Balling, on the afternoon of November 22, was calculated 
to suit a variety of tastes, as the following list will show: 


By WIE Gist sch st nkdaeeienae sd bh acea once Wagner 
a Be er rite ree rorey eat . Wagner 
Symphonic poem, Also eprech Zarathustra.......... Richard Strauss 
Overture, Egmont ..ccssscusecesccvesense Gtasebaceseats Beethoven 
Symphony No. 5, in C minor, op. 67...............0.00005 Beethoven 


This organization was founded by the late Charles Hallé, 
the pianist, in 1857, and was the means of raising Man- 
chester to the forefront as a musical center. After his 
death the baton passed to F. H. Cowen, and afterward to 
Hans Richter, under whose seafching method the band 
attained a position second to none in the country. On 
the retirement of Richter—who, happily, is still in the 
flesh—the committee invited Michael Balling, of Muniich, 
to take charge, and if he has not created a reputation for 
individualism, he has at all events preserved the tradi- 
tions of his predecessor, who as an exponent of Beethoven 
and Wagner stood alone and unapproachable. There was 
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a rugged—in fact pontifical—grandeur about 
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Richter's 
presence, and although sparing of gesture, he was able to 
inspire his men with his own spirit. In such things as 
the “Tristan” prelude and liebestod Richter rose to such 
an intense pitch of passion that it was difficult to remain 
unmoved. Balling has none of this mesmeric power, but 
he is a fine conductor, for all that, and is respected by his 
players and has the confidence of the public. The per 
formance of the Strauss work was marred by the wretched 
organ, which antiquated instrument has been tolerated by 
Philharmonic audiences far too long. This noble hall is 
worthy of a good concert organ, something like that in 
Sheffield Town Hall, and it is a pity that the committee 
does not recognize this. We have in St. George's Hall 
one of the largest and finest specimens in the world. In 
deed it is conceded that this represents Willis’ masterpiece, 
and, with it, is associated the great name of Best, but the 
premier concert hall of the country (for such is truly the 
case) is fitted with a “kist o’ whistles” hardly worthy of 
a third-class place of worship! That it isgetally unfit for 
solo purposes was lately evidenced by the refusal of E. H 
Lemare to give a recital on it. Perhaps some munificent 
local Macaenas may see these lines and be induced to pro 
vide an organ really comparable with the acoustical vir 
tues of the building. The concert in question was under 
the direction of Rushworth & Dreaper, who practically 
monopolize this special branch of musical activity. 
W. J. Bowpen, 





Mme. Evans von Klenner Gives Musicale. 





A thoroughly enjoyable and entertaining musicale was 
given Sunday, November 30, at 4 p. m., by Mme. Evans 
von Klenner at her studio, 952 Eighth avenue, New York. 
Pupils ranging from beginners to finished singers with an 
opera repertoire vied in presenting songs of standard com 
posers in English, German, French and Italian, with superb 
diction. ‘The ease with which the Garcia method over 
comes technical difficulties by analytical treament was 
again demonstrated in a convincing manner. Faultless 
breathing, clear enunciation and phonetic diction were ever 
apparent. - The finished phrasing and coloratura of the 
Misses Ahlstrom and Elkjaer, two professional representa 
tives of the Von Klenner Studio, are too well known to 
need special mention. There are, moreover, two rich, 
melodious contralto voices, those of Mrs. Adams and Miss 
Dawson, who doubtless will soon emulate the example of 
their celebrated colleagues, Florence Mulford, of the 
Metropolitan Opera fame, and Miss Howard, of the Cen 
tury Grand Opera Company, who both stepped from the 
Von Klenner Studio into their public careers 

\ glance at the appended program shows how exacting 
were many of the songs, not merely from a technical, but 
even more so from a musical standpoint. Many of the 
selections were sung for the first time in this country 
The high standard maintained throughout proves again the 
recent statement that, with instruction of so high an order 
obtainable in this city, it is no longer necessary to look 
for it abroad. 

The language department of the studio is in charge of 
R. F. von Klenner, M. A., A. M., Ph. D., the noted linguist 
and phonetician, who makes lyrical diction his specialty. 

Among the large audience filling the stately library and 
studio were some of New York's foremost musicians and 
teachers, and all gave unstinted applause and enthusiastic 
praise to the manifest achievements of those three main 
factors in success—teacher, method and pupils 

The program was arranged as follows: 


Soprano solo, Sunlight Waltz . bus wecG eek ase a ee 
Regna Abistrom 


Contralte solo, Once ddeece Harvey 
Berta Adams e 
Duets— 
Wanderer’s Nightsong Rubinstein 
Die Engel ...... . . Rubinstein 
Sweetly Sang the Bird idea evse Rubinstein 
Misses Puhm and Dawson 
Contralto solos— 
Boat Song .....-.- R s pubes ‘ Gaynor 
Jean ...... sWeesacndwesbteesenees sogs «eee. H. Burleigh 
Phyllis . “+8 Gilberté 
Vivian Eccles 
Tenor solos— 
Still wie die Nacht Bohm 
Margarita ...... W. Helmut 
William J. Dewnes 
Chorus— 
Daffodils ...... King Hall 


Brier Rose - Wii ios s i Jensen 
Melophonic Glee Club 
Mme. Evans won Klenner, director 


Soprane sole, Printemps. . ; ..Leo Stern 


Elmina Hindley. Roulf 
Soprano solo, L’Eté Chaminade 
Leila Bailey. 


(ontralto solos— 


\bide with Me.... . Liddell 

Fair Springtime Beginning ‘ .. Saint-Saénas 
Georgie Dawson 

Trio, Les trois Demoiselies P. Viardot 


Laura, Flora and Vivian Eccles 


Soprano solos— 
Alpine Rose 


Re Lieber 
Frau Nachtigal!l 


mene sl Taubert 
Héléne A. Puhm 
Contraito solos— 

Waldeinsamkeit .. : iehedy ..Haill 


Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind Sargeam 
Berta Adams. 
Soprano sclos— 
BE. edicepakowiass ; Beines 
Arie and Cavatina (Trovatore) ‘ Verd 
Regna Ahlstrom 
Seprano solo, Shadow Dance (Dinorah) Meyerbeer 
Camilla Elkjaer 
Duct, O That We Two Were Maying.. S. Nevin 


Miss Ahlstrom and Mr. Downes. 


Eleanor Saenger’s Debut. 


Oscar Saenger’s daughter, Eleanor Saenger 
debut on .the dramatic stage last Thursday afternoon at 
the Cort Theater, New York, in a one act play by Ruth 








made her 

















. ELEANOR SAENGER 


Sawyer, presented at the benefit performance for the New 
York Anti-Vivisection Society 

Miss Saenger showed decided talent and has a charming 
stage presence. 





Foerster Compositions Featured in Columbus. 

An audience of about 2,000 people was present at a con 
cert given in Memorial Hall, Columbus, Obio, Tuesday 
afternoon, November 25, when the Women’s Music Club 
of that city presented Adolph M. Foerster, the Pittsburgh 
composer, in a number of his own compositions 

Edna Strong Hatch, soprano, of Cleveland, Ohio, repre 
senting the Fortnightly Musical Club; Alice Turner Parnell, 
soprano, Springfield, Ohio, and the following members of 
the Women's Club, Mabel Rathbun (organ), Alice Powers 
Ruth (piano), Elinor Schmidt (piano), Elizabeth Thomp 
son Aler (contralto), Ethel Hill Combs (violin), Maud 
Coekins (violin), assisted. 

Mr. Foerster played the accompaniments to all his vocal 
and violin numbers; Mrs. Mills, the organ obbligato in the 
“Ave Maria,” sung by Mrs. Parnell, and Miss Rathbun the 
remaining. 

Below is printed the program 


Exaltation Foerster 


Miss Rathbun 


L’ Esclave > Edouard La 

Ouvre tes yeux bleu Massenct 

Der Spielman Hildach 

Der Traum (Hansel und Gretel) Humperdinck 
Mra. Hatch 

Homage to Kubinestei Poverster 

Exultation. op. ar, No. 1  aereter 
Mre. Ruth 

Unfathomable Sea Foerster 

Calm Be Thy Slecp Foerster 
Mrs. Aler 

Love's Litany vu Foerster 

Those Eyes of Thine Foerster 

I'nceasing Love Foerster 

Ave Maria F oernte 
Mrs. Parnell! 

Suite, op. 46, Preiade, Intermezzo, Waltz F oerste: 


Miss Schmidt 
Novelette, op. 36 ; Foerster 
Mrs. Combe 


Fulfillment Wilson G. Smith 
Welcome, Sweet Wind Cadman 
The Star lames H. Roge: 
Temorros Henschel 


Mrs. Hatch 
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PIANOS 


N often-used ex- 

pression credits 
“beauty” with be- 
ing but “skin deep.” 
The thought im- 
plied, however, can 
never be used in 
describing the Stein- 
way Piano; for here, 
in the compass of 
its case, is a high 
example of what the 
eye recognizes as 
material beauty and, 
also, a musical qual- 
ity so exquisite that 
master minds the 
world over have pro- 
nounced it incom- 


parable. 











STEINWAY & SONS 


Steinway Hall 


107-109 East Ith Street 
New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 
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LORENCE 


TRUMBULL 


PIANISTE 
V orbereiterin (ASSISTANT) to Theodor Leschetizky 
Vill Laudongesse 22 Vienna, Austria 
(482 Broadway, Room 1105 


FLORYN OPERA PRODUGING CO. Inc, 2. Seeewar.. | toem 


rhree Opera Boufie Co’s In repertoire. ppiications in writ- 
ing from Asplrante with good volows and talent will be considered. 








SEASON 18914-19015--Al Fresco Grand Opera productions 
in Central Park, New York City. 


GIUSEPPE DISTINGUISHED ITALIAN 
er FABBRINI | ‘ms 

















LIMA O’BRIEN 
FREDERIC C. FREEMANTEL "3" 


89 South Tenth Street 


ANN EE7 KINTSS Soprano 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway . - - ° 


CAROLL BADHAM PREYER 


TEACHER OF SINGING--—Itallan Method (Lampert! diploma) 
Studio: 27 W.67th St. Tel.: Columbus 1123 


George G ARRE 


Tel. 2 7 Stuyvesant New York 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





New York City 








15 East 10th St. 


Christine MILLER contrato 


Personal address: 1002 Heberton Ave., og 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Acolian Hall, New York 


REINALD WERRENRATH 
BARYTONE 

Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 

New York 





i West 34th Street, . * 





reejoqeer of ba nd paure 
Solumbia 


Address 49 claremont ‘ranve 


Walter 
Henry 





oa 


“There are plenty of men and women who can 
fiddle. 


strings, but there never are more than two or three 


Some can even make music flow from the 


persone in the world at the same time who can 
work the miracle Maud Powell can."" 


From en Editorial in “The Portland Oregonian’ 
of January 17, 1913 


H. GODFREY TURNER 1402 Broadway, New York 


Jaime Overton 


VIOLINIST 
1913-14 MANAGEMENT: ANTON 


1425 BROADWAY 











A SAWYER 
NEW YORK 


Season 











OPERA CLASS 


To equip protessional pingete in ecting and 
stage business tn all ite detail 


Meets Twice Weekly at the Studio of 


JOSEPH BAERNSTEIN REGNEAS 


i383 Vest 80th Street 
The clase it is per sonally conducted by Mr. Regneas 


JOHN McCORMACK 


ghana Irish Tenor 


Just cleeed « $200,000 Tour. Returns 
for Pebruary, March and April, 1914. 


CHAS. t WAGHER, et 








Alweys end only uader 
Personal management of 


York 


) M. SULLI 


. Clara 
ie achmann, 
Sammare 
ii ‘ t irgqumi and 
f Grand Opera 
summer, 
lay only 





g ing 


VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Broadway 
Metropo! ite Opera House — we. ag York 





Pu bt R throu . v xt season fi 
ite fi or Circulars. 
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sbvious that her 


ritic, Mme. Melis’ 
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Montreal Likes Helen Stanley. 


Montreal gives praise to Helen Stanley for her good 
vork during recent appearances in that Canadian city. 


Some 





of her press notices follow: 


There may have been some who considered the remarks in these 
neerning the Thais of Helen Stanley, 
to the highest heights 


of the Alexan 


after the first per- 
exaggerated, but she again arose 


¢ portrays the every mood and characteristic 


converted 





licentious, terrified, mocking, interested, 


nd at last sainted, by perfectly entrancing musical rendering. She 

ing always, there was never a wavering or forcing; she remained 

ulways the artist that made one forget she was acting.—Montreal 
Daily Mail, November 22, 1913 

Unfortunately, both Miss Stanley and Mr. Roselli were afflicted 

ig { although Mr. Roselli largely succeeded in 

! is diffic ultic Miss Stan'ey was obviously handicapped 


moment of her entrance 


gheut the performance From the 





HELEN STANLEY 


er entrancing melody, “Tl est bon, il est doux,” it was 


tones were veiled. With wonderful courage, how- 


ill the rigors of an exacting role, and 


ver, she set j:erself to face 

hough her middle register was naturally afflicted, her upper tones 

ne out with all their wonted beauty Under the circumstances it 
1 be ble to do more than award her the highest praise 





suming an onerous part 


under the most trying conditions. 


Stanley, howeve with her first appearance, brought back 





in Th os sh must r ed in the imagination of the poet 

t composer wl he conceived the part. Beauty, charm, grace 

vit eat hist bility and a fine full voice used 

t eyed to the | er the courtesan and dancer of ancient 

\l ndria Never did she resort to any loud bursts of forcing 
tor t he employed the head voice perfectly She worked 

he climaxes in a musterly manner, and never left the 
lissatisfied with the result attained It is difficult to imagine 

alling manner in 


thing ore beautiful than the gorgeously enthr 


and the same might be justly said 


f the t of ber 1 Athanael in t sis scene of the third act. 
re to the honest critic when he can conscientiously 
at nothing but unstinted praise, for it implies that there has 
‘. } kd } the artists and for the performance 
| ’ last evening nothing else in be said Montreal Daily 
M t 

| fs ‘ ts great cde nds, seemed quite an un 
h iH Sta y llawever, she made it a most en 
if pure nnecent and beautiful maiden She 
e hel canto style, never forcing or shouting, 
nei clear nd bell-like Surrounded by stronger 
\ ‘ ‘ ‘ yielded to the strong temptation of 
t t I ectners of he method proved itself, 
her tones float longside the others to every part 
f the hous Of all voung operatic singers now before the public, 
e most resembles the work of such great artists as Sembrich and 
| nn. both of the still singing at an age when most 
yed out. Helen Stanley, if she continues in this way, 
} ngin when others who now force their voices will 
e hee entirely for ten by the publi Her voice will g vin 
y as it matures st as the mighty oak has to start from 

ttle M tre y Mail, November 8, 1913 
M Stanle fulf Ss e tl s f her Thais While 
me might possibly have been bettered by simplicity, she 
ke ected he to perfection Iler voice is a beautiful 
m nd most delicately used There are times when one thinks 
at it as reached the limits of its strength, but the next moment 
ne ! and delighted by its volume Montreal Herald, No- 
I t was by no means all Thais wg ght. Indeed, to say that 
Mme. Stanley measured up to the standard set by that magnificent 
x t ctress, Carmen Melia, in the first act,.before the house 
Nicias, would probably be untrue. But to the mind of the present 





Thais was notakly less effective after the court 

s conversion than before, while Helen Stanley's acting actually 
larity and dramatic effect as Thais progressed towards 

rh f this distinguished member of the Chicago 

pera is of that pure, effortless, bell-like type of soprano which is 


onstant sensuous satisfaction; and her acting, while always an 


obvious product of intelligence and not of feeling, is consistently 





clever and based upon a thoroughly definite conception of the role. 
.—Montreal Daily Herald, November 20, 1913. 





The Salome of Helen Stanley was also essentially different from 
that of Amsden. Miss Stanley conceived the part of a pure minded 
and innocent young girl, unversed in the ways of the world and 
quite unaware of her own allurements. She dressed simply and sang 
with girlish freshness and charm. It was not exactly the Salome 
one might expect, but that it was an attractive one it is impossible 
to deny. Miss Stanley has a voice of quite unusual quality. It is 
2 soprano of wide range and of rich and mellow timbre. Her per- 
formance last night makes one look forward to her singing of 
Micaela in “Carmen,” which ought to suit her voice and tempera- 
ment admirably.—Montreal Daily Telegraph, November 28, 1913. 





Helen Stanley’s Thais was nothing short of a triumph. From 
her first trying entrance in the last scene of the second act there 
was no question of her high merit as an actress and as a singer. 
If her interpretation of the part has not quite the voluptuous aban- 
don of some singers, it is none the less eminently convincing. Per- 
haps it is more so, for there are few singers indeed gifted with 
the histrionic power to give perfect fidelity to the widest range of 
extremes. Miss Stanley’s voice is sympathetically ex- 
It is not large, but it is amply powerful for His Majes- 
ty’s and it is beautifylly full and free. Her lower tones especially 
are wonderfully sweet.—Montreal Daily Telegraph, November 20, 
1913. Advertisement.) 


emotional 


pressive. 





KANSAS CITY AUDIENCE 
PLEASED WITH EGENIEFF. 


German Baritone Fulfills All Expectations - Schubert Club 
Shows Improvement—“The Messiah” to Be 
Sung at Atchison. 





Kansas City, Mo., December 1, 1913. 

The Schubert Club, Kansas City’s male chorus, gave 
the first concert of this year’s series Wednesday evening, 
November 26, in the Temple. The club has made great 
improvement in all the essentials of good chorus singing. 
Much praise is due Clarence D. Sears, the conductor, for 
the wisdom, industry and good musical taste he has ex- 
hibited in the handling of this club. Noteworthy was the 
first hearing in this city of Grieg’s “Landsighting.” It is 
quite the most ambitious work the club has undertaken 
and afforded much enjoyment. The appearance of the 
great German baritone, Franz Egenieff, was anticipated 
with much interest and his fine singing fulfilled every ex- 
pectation. The German lieder singer is always welcome 
here and Egenieff so judiciously made his program that it 
contained plenty of the familiar and much that was new. 
He will be very welcome here again. 


Dillard Gunn, of Chicago, gave his second lec- 
ture this morning in the Temple on the symphony, prep- 
aratory to the symphony concert tomorrow afternoon. 
Bohemian music and nationalism, with much interesting 
light shed upon the work of Dvorak and Smetana, was 
the burden of his talk. 


“ 


Glenn 


RRR 


Robbins, organist, assisted by Amy Win 
ning, organist, and Paul Lawless, tenor, gave an interesting 
and instructive organ recital in Second Church of Christ, 
Scientist, November 28. The sonata in D minor by Guil- 
mant, played by Miss Winning, and the sonata in E minor, 
by James H. Rogers, were both well interpreted. Two 
Carl Busch, “Sunset” and “Eagle Song,” were 
especially well sung by Mr. Lawless. 
RRR 

is up and doing in the musical world, 
as is evidenced by the interest she is taking in the presen 
tation of “The Messiah” 16 by the Atchi 
son Choral Society. tenor, of this city, 
Geneve LicHTENWALTER, 


Lawrence W. 


songs by 


Atchison, Kan., 
on December 
George Deane, 
will be one of the soloists. 





Walter L. Bogert’s Lecture-Recital. 


The Musicians Club of New York announces a series of 
musical entertainments to be held in their club rooms on 
West Forty-fifth street this season, to consist of chamber 
music, lecture-recitals and “composers’ nights.” The music 
will be in charge of Eduardo Marzo, Homer N. Bartlett 
and Hans Kronold, chairman of the committee. Among 
the first of the lecture-recitals was one given recently by 
Walter L. Bogert, who illustrated the songs of Russia, 
Germany, Hungary, etc., and brought out with much 
terest the poetic fascination of the folklore of these va- 
rious countries. 

This lecture-recital was attended by a large and en- 
thusiastic audience of club members and their friends and 
presages well for the success of the winter’s offerings. 





King Clark Pupil Engaged for American Church in Berlin. 

Ruby Evans, a pupil of King Clark, has just been se- 
lected as soprano for the American Church Quartet in 
Berlin, she having been chosen for the position from 
among sixty applicants. Miss Evans, who .is fitting for 
opera under Clark, was formerly a pupil of Charles E. 
Sindlinger, the Chicago voice teacher. 
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Bispham Popularity in Vaudeville. 
ma 

David Bispham is upon his tenth week in vaudeville, 
having appeared in Milwaukee, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Toronto, Boston, Providence and is now on 
his second week in New York, at the Palace and Proctor’s 
Fifth Avenue Theater. 
siasm mark his progress 
tions, the press commends his work as singer, actor and 
Not only these, but 


Large audiences and great enthu- 
The public approves his selec- 


orator, and also as that of educator. 
also as an exponent of the value of the 
sung and spoken is Mr 


English language 
Bispham held up as a model for 
the present generation. 


David Bispham, supreme artist, is not only a remarkable singer 
but an actor of mellowed art His voice, a rich baritone, is 
splendid in its tones, never once forced. His enunciation is finely 











DAVID 





BISPHAM 








clean cut and there is a distinction and finess« in old set court 
liness—in his personality and methods 

Mr. Bispham not only aims to delight music lovers, but he strives 
to make his offerings educational and instructive He is one f 
the great artists of our day, and vaudeville will be vastly the gaine 
for his appearance lDramat Mirror October 19 

The hearty prolonged applause wh greeted each eff f David 
Risph at his opening performance at the Majes Theat yester 
lay was not only a tribute to the wonderful operatic and dramatik 
ability of the splendid bass but an expression of the ppreciation 
of really good music and the work of a great artist by a vaude le 
audience 

Such demonstrations as these prove, beyond loubt, that the 


classics would be popular if they were made familiar to 











—Milwaukee Free Press, September 2, 1013 

David Bispham, with that dramatic sense whi has always made 
his concert work distinctive, centuates the actorial features of his 
songs, thus giving them a ct appeal to the masses He knows 
how to suit the best in ic to the popular taste, and the result 
is that his rendition of selectior from var ¢ operas in English 
with his brief introductory remarks, compels ar nusual interest 
and attention His program is well selecte his voice is as resonant 





us when he was last here on the neert stage, and his wonderful 
gift of getting the soul fa ng re 4 rresistible asset 
~—Milwaukee Sentinel, September 

The reception accorded Mr tisepham was the r t spontaneous 
and genuinely enthusiastic that has been given any artist this sea 


delightful traits, the same 


sonorous vorce 


son He presents the same personal 
and clear enun 
friends It is a 


Milwaukee Daily 


spirited rendition and the same rich, 
that 
just to 


ciation have won th 





pleasure listen t 





News, September 2, rors (Ady 


In the Cleveland (Ohio) Press, November 22, appeared 
the following, in regard to the popular success of David 
Bispham in vaudeville, written by Wilson G. Smith: 
The David 
past wee’ put a big kink in the fiction that high brow artistry soars 
above popular ken. The truth of the matter is that there is a lot 
of humbug in the proposition that high art is only appreciated and 
understood by the cultured few 

Let me tell you in the strictest confidence that with most of the 


so-called cultured few, the matter of alleged appreciation is a mere 


Sispham at the Hippodrome the 


popular success of 


bluff. The vox populi knows a thing or two and can recognize 
artistic sincerity and direct emotional appeal quite as quickly and 
as thoroughly as the mugwu: Also the idea that 
artists must cater to a] appre 
ciation is a fallacy 
better things—an 


and when this vague ideal is given tangible form in 


»s of highbrowism 








lowbrowism in p ar art 


as pposed 





t reaching for 
personal betterment— 


The average mind has its o 


intuitive hankering after 


sincere artist 


nterpretation, the eye of appreciation is opened and artistic reci 
procity is established 

Cheap humor may amuse us temporarily, but trenchant wit and 
keen satire set our think g machinery in n 

Musically speaking, ragt may set our feet in motion and tickle 
yur sense f rhyt ec, but mus with a true emotional 
sppeal, while we may f y r rstand it, causes us t wonde 
what it is all about ur timately by repeated he ne we dis 

yver that the f n is with us and not w 

e art work, s r ete \ seme nt.) 


KATHLEEN PARLOW APPEARS 
IN AFTERNOON RECITAL. 


Gifted Violinist Reveals Fine Command of Her Instrument 
at Aeolian Hall, New York. 





Kathleen Parlow played the following 


recital in A 


December 2 


han 


Concerts n D 

La Folia variations) ( ell 
Nocturne . Chopin-A 
Vogel als Prophet Schumann- Auer 
Walzer Paraphrase Hut 









































Photo by Mishkin Studio, New York 
KATHLEEN PARLOW 
Aria { : 
Vivace iH ' rt 
ledicat } 

nay R use \\ k 

To this list wer ulded s eral extr number in 
Schumann's “Prophet Bird a é 

It is regrettable ut et rtheless, { t N 
most poetic and m ly ua comp t 
program were transcriptions [Ww written f notre 
instrument The Chopin of t ial has not yet ap 
peared Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski were consummat 
masters of the lin and knew every secret of the finger 
board as well as Chopin knew the keyboard of the pian 


But they lacked ( hopin’s heir compositions ar: 


genius 


»f secondary musical importance Fven the luscious 


of Kathleen Parlow’s Guarnerius and the entrancing s 
tleties of her art c uld not disguise the paticity of inspira 
tion and the want of nobility of style in the concerto and 


i¢ “Carnaval Russe 


Technically, perhaps the n work that 


Kathleen 


monics which she plays*as infallibly as a flutist might pet 


extraocrdimary 


Parlow does is in the rapid passages of |} 
form them, and with as much ease. 
of this 


sentiment, t! 


But behind all the superb technic remarkab!l 


violinist are that warmth of it melting ton 








SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Direction: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL AGENCY, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
Dates Now Booking, Season 1913-1914 


NOW IN AMERICA 


“STEINWAY PIANO USED” 


playing of Kath 
hearts of her hear 


and inexplicable charm which make the 
leen Parlow so potent 
ers and in making 
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STEINBERG——GOETZL 


TEACHER Bd ras COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
Ay ep OPERA HOUSE, SUITE 69-70 
uvetenialt Pies Used Tel. 7222 Bryan 


SAGGHETTI 


1426 Bway. Care Lesicy Martin 


Charles KUINZ fannistans, 


Aédreem Care a ROBERT MAC | LAREN 
221 Fourth Avenue New York 


ZEGAN(D:ee 


s GREAT IRISH TENOR 


DAQAAS PARP ULE Baritone 


Menarcement, Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


‘DUFAULT 


TENOR 
Address 359 West 23rd Street 


Arian A ES AS Te 


ITALIAN PIANIST 
Available entire season in concert 
idérest: HABNSEL & JONES, Acollan Hall, 29 West 424 St., New York 
“Chickering Plano’’ 


8 ‘SAETO Baritone 


Concert, Oratorio, Recitais 





Umberto 




















Tel. 7731 Chelses 











A Menagement: F. 0. RENARD 
467 Central Park West, New York Tel. 7371 River 
EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL, NEV YORK, N. Y 


| AVID He PIANISTE 
a (Godowsky Pupil) 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK SINGS TO BIG 
AUDIENCES AT LOS ANGELES. 


Heavy Rain and Stalled Traffic Fail to Dampen Enthusiasm 
of Attendants at First Concert—Contralto Gives Two 
Evening and One Matinee Recitals—Orpheus Club 
Begins Season—Interesting Incident of People’s 
Orchestra Sunday Program—Grand Opera 
Season Under Behymer Auspices. 

itto West Washington 5St., 
los Angeles, Cal., November 22, 1913 

Tuesday night was one of the worst in a long time. A 
rain that put many street cars out of commission and 
marooned hundreds of machines with “dead” engines, made 
traffic a precarious thing. Nevertheless a full house greeted 
Mme. Schumann-Heink. After being held a prisoner in 
an automobile that was all but submerged for an hour and 
a half, I did not reach the Auditorium until after ten 
o'clock and heard but the last few songs of the program. 
I did get in in time to hear the great contralto sing 
Gertrude Ross’ “Dawn in the Desert” from her “Desert 
Suite,” and it was a proud moment for the young com- 
poser to hear it sung so incomparably. After tremendous 
applause, the singer graciously repeated it, acknowledg ng 
the composer who sat in a box Thursday night was 
perfect and an even greater audience was present. The 
Californians’ love for Schumann-Heink is very vital, for 
she is now one of us in fact as she has been in spirit for 
years, Her home at Grossmont, near San Diego, has 
made her a resident, and the greetings that are exchanged 
between herself and the audience become almost family 
affairs. 

Katharine Hoffmann comes only second in interest to 
and her accompaniments were vital parts of 
She played even better than 


the singer, 
the beauty of the program. 
ever, if that were possible. 

Nina Fletcher, the violinist, added her share to the bal- 
ance of the whole. 

nme 

Thursday night and Saturday afternoon, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink sang Charles Farwell Edson’s setting of Kip- 
“Mother o’ Mine,” which she has helped to make 
known. She gave it with wonderful tenderness. By re- 
quest on Thursday night she sang the aria from “Samson 
and Delilah” and the “Rosary.” The wonderful beauty 
of her English is a reproach to many an English speaking 
It was a delight. 

nee 

The People’s Orchestra gave another good program last 
Sunday. The soloist was Vernon Spencer, who played the 
D minor concerto of Rubinstein in a masterly fashion, in 
which he had splendid support from the orchestra. Mr. 
Spencer was obliged to give an encore. An interesting in- 
cident of the concert was the presence of Hermann Franz 
Arnold, director of the first band in the South and the man 
who immortalized “Dixie” by writing it down from the 
melody played by Dan Emmett—transcribed on the walls 
of the Montgomery (Alabama) theater and later on 
paper and published in 1859. Mr. Arnold told the history 
of the piece together with quite a bit of the early musical 
efforts of the South, and at the request of Mr. Edson con- 
ducted the orchestra in the playing of “Dixie,” much to 
the delight of the audience. It gave a human, intimate 
touch to the afternoon that made it more than ever a 
“People’s Concert.” Alta Scazighini Smith, 
and Cora Cross, soprano, ayo by the People’s 
Chorus, sang the barcarolle from the “Tales of Hoffman,” 
and the orchestra played the “Tannhauser” overture to 
open, and Mortimer Wilson’s suite “From My Youth” to 
close the program. 


ling’s 


singer. 


mezzo-so- 


prano, 


Monday night the Orpheus Club, J. P. Dupuy, conductor, 
gave its opening concert. Alfred Wallenstein, the four- 
teen year old cellist, made his first appearance in so large 
a place and before so large an audience. He was given 
a warm reception as a reward of his excellent rendit‘on 
of his numbers regardless of his youth. Will Garro- 
way appeared not only as the official accompanist of the 
club, but as a composer and pianist. His arrangement 
for the club of his own setting to Kipling’s “Mother 0’ 
Mine” was repeated, so much did it please, and his group 
of piano solos was greatly enjoyed. The program follows 
(Beardsley Van de Water), the Club: “The Red 
(Paul Bliss), the Club; “Variations 
Master Wallenstein; 
Ballade. F 


“Sunset” 
man’s Death Chant” 
Symphonique,”” op. 23 (Boellman), 
“Forget Me Not” (Franz Abt). the Club 


major (Chopin); Nocturne, F sharp minor (Will Garo 
way); Scherzo (Godard), Mr. Garroway; “Thanatopsis” 


(Joseph Mosenthal), the Club; “Mother o’ Mine (Will 
Garroway), the Club; “Hunting Song” (W. H. Pommer). 
Triquartette; “Wiengenlied,” op. 11, No. 2 (Hauser); 
Mazurka (Popper), Master Wallenstein; “Suomi’s Sone” 
(Franz Mair), the Club; Vineta (Franz Abt), the Club. 
zene 

Wednesday night witnessed the usual crowded house to 

hear the: first Lyric Club Concert This club stands 


unique, for the chorus of one hundred and twenty women 


is composed almost entirely of professional singers. The 
work he can accomplish with them is a source of justifiable 
pride to Mr. Poulin, who has directed them for many 
years. In this effort ine is ably assisted by Blanche Hen- 
nion Robinson, whose exquisite accompaniments played 
without notes are a strong element in the artistic results 
obtained. The local composers were represented by a 
delightful little number by Charles Demorest, the well 
known organist. called “Dew Drops,” which had to be 
repeated. The most ambitious number was the “Slave’s 
Dream,” Longfellow’s poem with musical setting by Harry 
Alexander Matthews, which was beautifully given. The 
most popular number was probably “Capri,” a barcarolle 
by Charles Olmstead Bassett, and quite appealing in its 
melodious swing. Both these numbers had _ incidental 
solos by Ralph Laughlin, a new tenor who made his first 
concert appearance on this occasion, singing two numbers 
besides the ones with the chorus. In point of real musi- 
cal interest the “Mirage” of Kramer was worthy of note. 
Altogether it was a delightful concert. . This was the pro- 
gram: “The Dawning of the Day,” Brewer; “Two Roses,” 
Marschal-Leepke; Chorus of Flower Maidens from “Par- 
sifal,” Wagner-Richards; “Nirvana” (Hindu Love Song), 
Stephen Adams; “The Three Comrades,” Hans Hermann; 
“Dew Drops,” Demorest ; “The Slave’s Dream,” Matthews ; 
“The Dove,” Schindler; “Capri,” Bassett; “Mirage.” Kra- 
mer; “Waltz Song,” Strauss-Harris. 


The faculty of the Egan School gave a brilliant concert 
in the Auditorium last evening. The assistance of the 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, under Adolf Tandler. 
added immeasurably to the interest. Mr. Tandier is in- 
structor in theory and composition in the Egan School, 
and he and the orchestra assisting the long list of artists 
connected with the school, made a program equal to any 
one could listen to. Mr. van dem Bergh’s playing of the 
Grieg A minor concerto with the orchestra was as fine a 
bit of ensemble as one could wish. Both in this and in 
the orchestral accompaniments of Mr. Egan’s reading of 
“Das Hexenlied,” and Mr. Demorest’s organ concerto, Mr. 
Tandler showed a genius for accompaniment equal to his 
other talents. 

zeae 

One of the fine social events of the season was the re- 
ception and musicale given by Mrs. Roland Paul, and Mrs. 
Hermann Ryus in the ballroom at The Bryson. Nothing 
more brilliant than the setting and the appointments could 
be desired. Every one was in holiday mood as well as 
attire and the program was thoroughly enjoyable. Mr. 
and Mrs. Francis J. Boyle, who are here with “The Choco- 
late Soldier,” were to have assisted on the program, but 
owing to Mrs. Boyle’s serious illness she was unable to 
be present. Mr. Boyle, however, sang the Faust number 
with Mr. Paul for the last number. Mr. Paul and a pro- 
fessional pupil of his, Richard Guiberson, gave the balance 
of the program. Mr. Paul gave a group of songs by local 
composers that was far more than a credit to Los An 
geles. Every one of them was worth while and some of 
them extraordinary. Each of the five composers accom- 
panied his or her own songs. The balance of the pro- 
gram was accompanied by Lois Cook in a manner that left 
nothing to be desired. 

nee 

Mary Dorothy Huntington, the weil known contralto 
and teacher at Pasadena, entertained with a delightful 
evening in honor of Idis Lazar, the pianist, on November 
13. The leading musicians of Pasadena and many of those 
of Los Angeles were present and Miss Lazar again 
charmed with her playing. 

Ree 


A studio tea and song recital was given by the pupil's 
of Nellie Hibler, assisted by Francis Knowlton and 
Marjorie Churchill, pupils of Henry Taylor Staats. Jr.. 
and Grace Bernard, accompanist. at Mrs. Hibler’s Pasa- 
dena studio, recently. The following pupils took part: 
Margarette Graepp, Leila Devine, Mrs. Otto Schleusener 
and Elna McDonald. 

zeae 

Manager L. E. Behymer is more than busy preparing for 
the opening week of the Western Metropolitan Grand 
Opera Company engagement. Jane Caturrwoon 


Roderick White Warmly Praised by Berlin Press. 


Roderick White's concert has called forth very flattering 
criticisms from the principal Berlin daily papers. Mr 
White will be in Europe during the season 1914-15 con- 
certizing under the management of the Concert Direction 
Hermann Wolff. His Berlin concert was attended by the 
United States Ambassador Gerard, first secretary Grew of 
the Embassy. Mrs. Thackara. Lolo Barnay, S. B. Con- 
ger, of the Associated Press, Mr. and Mrs. Wilkie, Pro 
fessor and Mrs. George N. Allan, Edward Prime-Steven 
son, Mr. and Mrs. MacFadden and other prominent mem- 
hers of the American colony in Berlin. Count Adolf 
Montgelas of the German Foreign Office was also present 
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LINCOLN CULTIVATING 
CONCERT GOING HABIT. 
This Is Being Advised by Teachers and Others— “Robin 
Hood” Pays Visit to William Jennings Bryan's Home 
Town--Fanning and Turpin Heard in 
Fine Program. 





Lincoln, Neb., December 3, 1913 

The concert going habit is being earnestly advised by all 
teachers, club presidents and others in authority. Student 
recitals are being made interesting and are of great help not 
only to the listeners, but the performers themselves. The 
practice in program making, the preparation necessary for 
a recital and the appearing before an audience inviting at- 
tention and criticism, naturally help to round out the mu 
sician’s sphere. 

The violin pupils of William A. Becker are preparing a 
public recital for December 26 in the First Congregational! 
Church. 

Alovs C. Kremer, of the Lincoln Musical College, gave 
a piano recital November 25 at the Oliver. The program 
was entirely made up of Liszt selections. Mr. Kremer 
showed splendid technic in a heavy program; he is a 
young man in his twenties, with a good mind and musica! 
temperament. His audience was enthusiastic to the ex- 
treme. 

Mr. Kremer has just married a talented lady, Mignon 
Irene Friedheim, of Berlin, daughter of Arthur Friedheim 
who has been on a concert tour through Canada. After 
the program a reception and banquet were tenderec Mr 
Kremer and his bride at the Lindell. 

aerre 

The De Koven Opera Company gave two performances 
of “Robin Hood” at the Oliver Wednesday, November 206, 
which proved important musical events. Taken all in all 
this was one of the best singing organizations devoted to 
light opera that has been heard here in many seasons 

nar 

A fine program of piano music was recently given at 
Convocation in the Temple by Hortense Gundersheime 
Singer. She gave the “Rondo Capriccioso” by Mendelssohn 
with artistic finish, while her Chopin group, consisting 
of a waltz, two preludes and the G minor ballade, were a 
delight to her appreciative audience. Mrs. Singer studied 
with Ernest Hutchison, of Berlin, and will give a concer 
in January presenting a heavy program. 

zeae 

lohn Resborough, of the University School of Music 
took charge of the annual show given by the inmates of th 
State Penitentiary on Thanksgiving day 

nner 

The Matinee Musicale gave its 229th afternoon concer 
ut the Temple Theater Monday afternoon, December 1 
Part one was a song cycle, “The Morning of the Year,’ 
by Charles Wakefield Cadman. This was sung by Miss 

Abbott, soprano; Mrs. Gutzmer, alto; Mr. Bagley, tenor 
and Mr. Bradford, bass, with Carrie Raymond at the 
piano. Part. two was a program of piano music by 
Nell Cave, one of the instructors in the University Schoo! 
of Music. She played variations on Balkan-Themes, by 
Mrs. Beach; etude E major, by Chopin; concert etude, 
MacDowell ; Gondoliera and Polonaise, E major, by Liszt 
Miss Cave plays with masterful finish. She caught the 
spirit of Mrs. Beach's wonderful composition with re 
markable insight and the Gondolliera was a dazzling feat 
-of technic. Miss Cave has studied with Sidney Silber, 
Mrs. Will Owen Jones, of the University, and Ernesto 
*Consolo, of Chicago, and is a great favorite. In Novem 
ber she gave a public concert of Mozart, Brahms, Chopin, 
Liszt, MacDowell and Beach, with her usual success. 


One of the greatest treats of the season was the song 
recital given at Temple Theater Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 1, by Cecil Fanning, baritone, with H. B. Turpin, ac 
companist. This was the third number on the Artists’ 
Course and was Mr. Fanning’s second appearance here. 
Words are mere nothing when one attempts to describe 
Mr. Fanning’s rich, vibrant voice, purity of diction, well 
grounded technic, and his rare dramatic ability. That he 
had an appreciative audience was apparent, for he had 
nineteen recalls, granted six encores and was obliged to 
repeat Harriet Ware’s “Mammy Song,” which was written 
for him. He was assisted by H. B. Turpin, who has been 
his sole teacher for fourteen years, and whose exp‘anatory 
notes and faultless accompaniments added much to the 
recital. These two artists have a perfect understanding 
a rarity indeed. They have given thirty concerts in this 
country since tne first of October 
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Thibaud Due About Christmas. 








Jacques Thibaud, the violinist, sails for America on the 
Cedric, December 18, arriving in New York about Christ- 
mas. The months of October and November he devoted 





to a Continental and English tournee. Special favor was 
won by him at his various London recitals, including one 
in conjunction with Harold Bauer, arid also by his ap 
pearance in Paris with the Philharmonic Society. His 
December engagements before embarking for America in 
clude concerts in Edinburgh, London, Laussane, Geneva, 
Brussels and Luxembourg. 

Thibaud’s first New York appearance will be an Aeolian 
Hall recital on Monday afternoon, January 5. January 21 
he will appear in joint recital with Harold Bauer; February 
7 he will make another individual appearance. His re 
cital and orchestral engagements will fill his time com- 
pletely up to the close of the season. 





Spalding Sends Greetings from Avignon. 

\lbert Spalding, the American violinist, who is winning 
such flattering success across the Atlantic, found time 
enough while in Avignon to send the accompanying postal 
card to his American manager, R. E 
greetings. In this picture is shown the top of the tower 


Johnston, with his 








we 
of the Palac@iof the Popes, at Avignon, France, and a view 
of a part of the city. It was on the second story of the 
Tour: des Anges that Clement VI (1342-1352) had his 
apartments. 
On the back of the postcard the following is written 
My Dear Inmpresarto—A little breathing space after a strenuous 
two months—Berlin concert lest Sunday made the forty-first this 
season and tremendous success everywhere Open Italian tour on 
Wednesday in the big Opera House in Bologna, then to Rome, 
rrieste and St. Petersburg about Christmas time A good letter will 
go to you shortly Excuse the long silence, am too busy for word 
Rest rewards fron (Signed) Aceeer Sratorn 


Mme. Brailey in “The Lovers’ Quarrel.” 
For the forma! opening of the Womans’ Auditorium 
Toledo, Ohio, a notable performance of Parelli’s opera 
‘The Lovers’ Quarrel,” was given with Charlotte Brailey 
soprano; Harriet Foster, mezzo-soprano; Leonid Sanalo% 
tenor, and Paul Geddes, baritone. The large and fashion 
able audience was very enthusiastic over the charming on 
act opera, which was preceded by an operatic concert. TI 
opera was conducted by Abram Ruvinsky. a youne con 
ductor, who displayed considerable skill in control and 
smoothness of ensemble. Judging from the appended n 
tices concerning the performance, Charlotte Nelson Brailey 
repeated the splendid success she achieved in the soprano 
role in New York last spring. The press criticisms follow: 
Mme. Brailey'’s rich, clear toned soprano voice showed to splendid 
advantage in the various solos and duets of this melodious littl 

opera. She made a charming picture in her cighteenth centur 
tume, but her ability as an actress ix not yet equal to her skill as 


a singer.—Toledo Times, November ro, rots 


It will not be belittling the work of the other artists associated in 
the production of the opera to say that the event was a triumph 
for Mme trailey, who assumed the difficult role of Rosaura She 
has been heard in Toledo in concert with the Musical Art Society, 
but this was Toledo's first opportunity to hear her in her true 
element, grand opera Not only did her singing fulfill every de 
mand of her role, but her dramatic ability was that of the seasoned 
artist with years of experience to her credit Toledo News Bee, 
November 19, 1913 

Charlotte Nelson Brailey was utterly charming as Rosaura He 
voice has timbre, a beautiful dramatic quality far removed from the 
coloratura type Her high voice has a flute-like quality and she 
possesses a middle register so rich and resonant that it is surpris 
ing She was a sweet jeune fille, giclishly farcinating, always liv 
ing her part even when the dramatic interest of the opera shifte: 
to the other characters Her facial expression is so fitful and 
varied that it tells the story quite as plainly as her singing Wit 
the voice, brain and personality which she showed last night, a few 
years of experience ought to place, her high in the ranks of the 
American opera singers Toledo Blade, November io, rors 

( Advertisement.) 


Mme. Tetrazzini Coming. 





One of the passengers on board the Maure'ania, which 
left Liverpool on December 6. was Luisa Tetrazzini, 
the famous prima donna 


Ned Wayburn, an American stage manager now in Lon 
don, says that in the English capital chorus girls are se- 
lected for their voices and not for their shapeliness. That 
explains the popularity of American chorus girls when they 
go to London with musical pieces from this side. 
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“Daniel in the Lion’s Den” is the title of a new 
comic opera by Mme. Arthur Nikisch. The libretto 
is by Ernst von Wolzogen. The premiere of the 
novelty will occur at the Hamburg Opera early in 
February. 

nk is 

We learn with pleasure that Otto H. Kahn, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Metropolitan 
Grand Opera Company, has entirely recovered from 
the fainting spell with which he was attacked re- 
cently in Chicago. 

—_~Yy—-_— 

In our San Francisco letter found on another 
page, it is stated that W. H. Leahy and Andreas 
Dippel have arranged a concert tour for Tetrazzini 
and Titta Ruffo to include the United States and 
South America. If the public is looking for com- 
binations, then this is certainly one which would be 


difficult to excel. 
siisiakiilteidiies 


Several seasons have elapsed since the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra favored its New York patrons 
with Beethoven's lovely fifth symphony. Perhaps 
Dr. Karl Muck will include this work on one of his 
programs here this winter; at least this is the hope 
of many admirers of the Bonn symphony king and 
the Boston Orchestra. 
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The projected orchestra school in the little town 
of Bueckeburg is now said to be assured. The 
Prince of Schaumburg-Lippe, the Queen of Wuert- 
temberg and others have contributed funds to such 
an extent that it will be possible to have the in- 
struction given to the pupils entirely free of charge, 
and furthermore each student will receive a dona- 
tion of Mk. 180—pro term to be used for his living 
expenses, 

nw vonnien 

This is the time to remember that a subscription 
to the Musicat Courter will constitute the most 
suitable Christmas present for a musical friend. 
The coming year will see the Musica Courter 
bigger, better and more enterprising than ever, with 
new features added, and extension and improve- 
ment noticeable in every feature. The MusicaL 
Courter’s perennial policy is to issue each week the 
best paper it can and then each following week to 
put forth a better one. 
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Despite the conversion of the San Francisco 
Tivoli from an opera into a moving picture house, 
that famous establishment is to fulfill, at least in 
part, its original musical purposes, inasmuch as 
Manager Leahy is reported to have made it a condi- 
tion of the lease to “movie” interests that the month 
of March each year shall be reserved for a season 
of grand opera. In this connection it is of interest 
to remark that the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Company is booked for performances at the Tivoli 
next March. 


Supreme Court Justice Pendleton, last Saturday, 
decided that the contract between the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and Oscar Hammerstein, which 
prevents the latter from giving opera in the cities 
named in that agreement, is upheld. However, 
leave is given Hammerstein and his son Arthur to 
amend their answers within twenty days upon pay- 
ment of all costs. It is understood that the case 
will be taken to higher courts. As to the chief de- 
fense that the contract is in violation of the Sher- 
man antitrust law, the court says that to have the 
case fall under this act it must be proved that the 
agreement in question is in direct effect a restraint 
of trade and commerce. According to the court, 
seems that the giving of opera is not a trade, as it 
is understood by the meaning of the Sherman anti- 
trust law. The court says also: “If the production 
of opera is trade or commerce it would seem to fol- 
low that every museum which exhibits pictures, 


every university which gives courses of instruction 
or lectures, every lawyer who prepares a brief, every 
surgeon who performs an operation, every circus, 
moving picture show, exhibiting pugilist, actor or 
performer is engaged in commerce.” The produc- 
tion of opera is not a trade, but the giving of opera 
certainly is and, in fact, a very considerable trade. 
and many an impresario has found it so to his 


sorrow. 
-—— +O 


Managing Director Henry Russell, of the Boston 
Opera Company, had a good deal to say last week 
to a Musicat Courter representative about the 
glory of New England sunshine and blue sky. He 
vows he will never go back to the dull grey days 
of London. Let us hope that his vow will be kept, 
because Boston cannot do without its opera, and the 
opera in Boston cannot thrive without its genial 
Director Russell. He radiates enthusiasm in the 
same way that a steam pipe radiates heat. To hear 
him talk in his breezy optimistic manner one would 
never suspect that he was saddled with the immense 
responsibility of managing a score of artists and an 
opera house. Yet those who know him say he lives 
in his office and is unfamiliar with the streets even 
in the immediate neighborhood. 


_-— oO 


THE LIGHT UNDER THE BUSHEL. 





Wise words are those of the London Musical 
Standard, which gives utterance to these timely 
thoughts: “Pessimism is an easily encouraged trend 
of thought, and if every one is allowed to get pessi- 
mistic enough to deliver the loud voiced opinion 
that there is nothing good in new music and there- 
fore the public does not want it, it will be a bad 
day for public and artist alike. There is no par- 
ticular use in meeting failure half way—anticipat- 
ing trorble and loss, and closing the door carefully 
while the horse is in the stable and stifling it to 
death. Fortune is said to favor the brave—and if 
every musician had feared loss before he began to 
write his works, the world would be immeasurably 
the poorer to-day.” 

However, things are not quite as bad as our 
London contemporary appears to think, for com- 
posers like Debussy, Ravel, Strauss, Schénberg, 
Pfitzner, Schillings, Sibelius, etc., wrote most of 
their works without any thought of gain and in the 
same spirit they were performed by the orchestras, 
opera houses, and solo artists who brought them 
to hearing. It is a good sign that the Schénberg 
compositions, for instance, find plenty of opportuni- 
ties for public hearing in Europe in spite of the 
fact that some members of the audience always hiss 
them and certain members of the critical press al- 
ways belabor everything that is not Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Brahms, or else Schubert, Schumann, Mozart, 
and Handel. 

In spite of opposition here and there, Schénberg 
is getting a fair chance to reach the public, and in 
time his music will win on merit or be passed by 
through lack of it. When Strauss began to write 
his revolutionary tone poems, he assuredly made 
music in which there seemed to be no possible 
profit and the vindictive writings hurled at him by 
the press reviewers still are fresh in the minds of 
those who follow such matters. Nevertheless the 
Strauss output was played by all the orchestras and 
he never found the least trouble to get his operas 
produced, from “Guntram” to “Ariadne.” 

The solution to all this seems to be, as the Musi- 
cal Standard suggests, that composers follow the 
example of the great masters and write what is in 
their hearts and minds. If the resulting work be 
worthy it is sure to find the light of day. 

The world has yet to discover works of value 
\ ritten by composers who never were heard of 
while they lived. That is the final disproof of the 
“genius born to blush unseen argument,” at least 
as far as music is concerned. 
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MUSICAL SILHOUETTES OF THE SOUTHWEST. 


Editor of Musical Courier Visits Kansas City and Omaha—Musical Enthusiasm 
and Progress Everywhere, but Constant Stimulation Needed on the Part of 
the Best Workers in the Good Cause—Concerts En Route— 
: Wayside Notes and Stray Observations. 


Kansas City, November 29, 

An overnight run on the Overland 
brought general representative Rene Devries and 
myself to Kansas City. As our train picked its 
way through the maze of steel tracks which rib 
all the approaches to Chicago, Mr. Devries gave 
me some idea of what railroading means in the 
West and of how much traveling is done there. 
This naive dweller in the East listened in open- 
eyed wonder to stories of how the Pioneer Limited, 
for instance, attracts such heavy traffic from Chi- 
cago to Minneapolis and St. Paul that it is often 
run in four sections and passengers are obliged to 


1913. 


Limited 


book a week or ten days ahead. Going on, Mr 
Devries related that the Pioneer Limited as an ad 
vertisement gives its patrons a dinner for $1 whose 
cost fo the railroad is $2.50 per person. | did not 
wonder after that at the popularity of the Limited. 
The potency of the something-for-nothing gospel is 
truly marvelous wherever applied. We left the 
Overland with regret, for its ultimate destination 
was Los Angeles. 
The Gospel in Music. 

In Kansas City the something-for-nothing gospel 

works harm musically, and most of the members ot 


the tonal profession complain about it. The city 


is proud of its Convention Hall, where through the 
* 


efforts of W. R. Nelson, owner of the Kansas City 
Star, free Sunday concerts are given for the people. 
At the first one, something like 10,000 persons were 
turned away, according to Louis W. Shouse, who 

The 


auditorium seats 7,000 persons and the free concerts 


is the active executive at Convention Hall. 


never are able to accommodate all those who clamor 
for admittance. The musicians of Kansas City as 
sert that it is difficult to get audiences to pay for 
concerts when they are presented with them for 
nothing, and the argument sounds reasonable 
However, Mr. Nelson is thinking of the people at 


' large rather than of the musicians, and he probably 


believes that through much hearing of good music 
the general public will in the end be stimulated into 
supporting more widely the individual efforts of the 
professionals. 

Andrew Carnigie holds the same view, but he 
works it out differently. When ask-:d to endow 
the Pittsburgh Orchestra or at least to build a per 
manent home for it, he replied: “Let the people of 
Pittsburgh do it if they care enough about music 
That is the true test.” Although he was for many 
years the honorary president of the New York Phil 
harmonic Society, Mr. Carnegie did very little 
financially for the organization, and it remained 
for the late Mrs. George W. Sheldon and her 
friends to rejuvenate it and for the late Joseph 
Pulitzer to endow it with nearly a million dollars 
Now the Philharmonic is working to increase its 
fund to $2,000,000, which should not be a difficult 
task, in view of the $4,000,000 raised recently in a 
fortnight for the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Association extension and building pro- 


jects. 
Kansas City Orchestrally. 

When amounts like $1,000,000 and $2,000,000 in 
connection with orchestra matters were mentioned 
to the persons interested in the development of the 
Kansas City Symphony Orchestra (which is spon- 
sored by the K. C. Symphony Orchestra Associa- 
tion), they smiled rather sadly and told about their 


difficulty in getting a sufficient number of founda 
tion subscribers interested at the modest 


$100 each 


price ol 
Seven concerts are given during the 
season, but no traveling is done, because the mem 
bers of the orchestra are compelled, through lack 
of a guaranteed 
teachers, and as players at restaurants, 


salary, to find occupation as 
hotels, 


dances, receptions and other places where they toot 





and fiddle popular music of the day. While good 


musicians oft:n are engaged in such work, it doc 
not fit them to give fine performances of the sym 
ifte 


phonic masterpieces when called upon to do so ; 


a very few rehearsals 





Photograph reproduced by courtesy of Carl Busch. 
HUMPERDINCK AND HIS FAMILY. 


hor, 


chant derives from the pre 


class schools or conservatories of music. 


Hard 


money 


as they are endeavoring to secure more 


for more concerts, the officers and directors 
of the Kansas City Symphony Orchestra Associa 
tion show commendable foresight and wisdom in 
spending only the exact amount subscribed and not 
pledging guarantors to make up possible deficits at 
the end 


inspire confidence in the business management of 


of the season. It is hoped in that way to 


the association and to make the givers of the mone) 
feel that their donations will be handled with di 


1 


cretion and good effect when the larger amounts 
And that must be soon, for D 
LL. James (president), Mrs. G. W 
president) and L. W 


all of 


shall be re juested 


Fuller (first vic 
Shouse (third vice-president 


them members of the executive committec 


when interviewed, expressed confidence in the oy 


portuneness of the present moment for orchestral 


extension in proportion to the general artistic, com 
mercial and cultural growth of Kansas City It is 
an exceptionally vigorous and vital community 
where the hum of progress is distinctly audible t 
ears alert for such sounds 

Mr, Capital, Mr. Labor, and Miss 


svmbolical persons who went about the town lectur 


Kansas City, 
ing and “boosting” a commercial exposition whil 
we were there, might well have included a good 
word for the orchestra in their plea for the support 


Wideawake 


what 


of the business men business men 


need no reminder of a symphony orchestra 


means to a city, for théy realize that it represents 


the difference between a thriving community whose 


culture is keeping pace with its mercantile and 


material development, and a community successful 


commercially and materially but lacking in culture 
All business men are not wide awake business men 
owever, and all business men have not a civic pride 
reater than their desire for individual aggrandize 


To such busines 
and Miss Kansas City 


advantages which even the materialistic 


nent Mr. Capital, Mr. La 


might point out the posi 


Met 


tive met 


ence in his city of a first 


lass symphony orchestra and one or more first 


Ask Min 


eapolis Ask ( hicago Ask st Louis Ask foston 
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he thousands upon thousands of students who go to 
ose cities from outside communities ought to be in 
emselves a sufficiently practical answer to the 

bters who say: “Of what good is a symphony 





our city?” 


A Real Musician. 
City’s orchestra has the advantage of a 
as its conductor, and his name is Carl 
lo persons with a knowledge of American 
<. ical affairs, Carl Busch and Kansas City always 
for Mr. Busch’s labors there 


estra to 


isician 


been synonymous, 


nd over a period of nearly thirty years as a 

f piano and theory, and a conductor of 
and orchestra. In creative work, too, Carl 
een active and his prolific compositions 
forms stamp him as a writer whose 
itterances are melodious, musically important, 


knowledge of construction 


rit 1] t} ec 
with large 
is studio, where Mrs. Busch, 
a ne of Kansas City’s recognized authorities as a 
his musical partner and sym- 
istic helpmate. Mr. Busch had scores to 
n, scores to the left of him, and scores 
over their titles 
French works 
RBusch’s 1 “T feel 
rning all the time,” he ex- 
man | 


nd teacher, is 


in front of him \ glance 


ved veral of the most recent 


proved Mr rogressiveness. 


| ust keep on Ie 


| 


ined, “and although I am not a young 


y belongings a few years ago and went 
tudy with Prof. Engelbert 
To view th 
to borrow it, as shown by the reproduc 
Mr 


had 


ae ibroad for a course of 
fummper lincl There 1 his picture « 

Busch spoke gratefully of 
done for him, but felt that a 


absolutely 


be) t Kansas City 
dening of the orchestral work is 
it this time for the sake of the organiza 
own musical standing and fu 
Three seasons of concerts have been given 
time to demonstrate the need for 
\ Wagner progran 
the orchestra, with Put 


soloist—and a striking impression 


eT pet annum 


ofterings f 


At the concert of December 2. 
vy will cause me to mis 


tra are to give Dvorak's 
the “Pa 
Tschaikowsky, is to be the 
North, East, South, West” dom 


Schumann’s first 


vmphory, on January 6 
Lik Vi mony, by 
ture Hadley's 
the program of February 3; 
March 3 


on April 7. I notice Brahms’ 


the attraction, and Beetho 


ny is 
nd symphony 


"on the May 5 program, but that 






of the 


students 





As given by the 











must be a misprint, as something tells me that 
Brahms wrote only four symphonies. Mr. Busch 
informed me also that in connection with the Kan- 
sas City symphony concerts, a course of lectures is 
given by Glenn Dillard Gunn, who comes all the 
way from Chicago to deliver them. These lectures 
are under the auspices of the Kansas City Univer- 
sity Extension Center, and as the orchestral booklet 
states “plan to give a complete analysis and musical 
interpretation of the symphonies to be played.” The 
lectures are six in number and season ticket holders 
are enabled to hear the course for $1 or 16% cents 
apiece. : 

Mr. Busch feels that the orchestra could do better 
work with more rehearsals and less outside activity 
on the part of the players, and hopes that the de- 
sired conditions are not far off, a wish echoed by all 
the Kansas City musicians with whom converse was 
held on the subiect. Some of them criticized the 
work of the orchestra, but realized ihe difficulties 
under which Mr. Busch has to labor. He is not 
free from the antagonism of some of his loca! 
brother professionals and several of the influential 
orchestral supporters, and for his own part, Mr. 
Rusch does not hesitate to express dissatisfaction 
with those circumstances which stand in the way 
of progress as he understands it, but doubtless the 
friction will be adjusted to the satisfaction of every 
one concerned. If not, Mr. Busch is certain to find 
his happiness elsewhere as a choral and orchestral 
leader, for many communities would welcome him 
warmly as an impressive musical asset. 

Egenieff Pleases. 

Franz Egenieff, the baritone, was the soloist at 
the Schubert Club concert (November 26) con- 
ducted by Clarence D. Sears. Mr. Egenieff sane 
these songs: 


siterolf Re 
Vet aio o he Bikes eR aie Wolf 
Der SEE aos kai Sines acest Heeatee eee Wolf 
Gesang Weyla’s .. Wolf 
Per Bee se kein a ee eh hic cea kee Loewe 


The Three Comrades 


3elsazat ... .» Schumana 


Der arme Peter.. .....-Schumann 
Provenzalisches Lied .. Schumann 
On the Way to Kew .... Foote 
Irish Folksong ... caress FOote 
My Native Land. ....Kaun 


The list constituted a complete recital, and al 
though the audience was in a strained mood at first 
owing to the unvaried graveness of the -earlier 
songs, Mr. Egenieff’s artistic earnestness and au- 
thoritative presentations won the day and he held 
the uninterrupted interest of his hearers. The final 





FINALE, “CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA.” 


Kansas City Conservatory of Music 


group in English loosened the plaudits so markedly 
that several encores had to be granted. The 
Egenieff voice, suffering only slightly from the 
singer’s recent illness, has volume and vibrancy, but 
that artist does not use it for purposes of dynamic 
display or solely sensuous effect. He is essentially 
an interpreter of the moods in lieder and seeks to 
achieve the correct union between word, tone and 
musical phrase. The best clue to his ideals as 1 
song recitalist is found in his program as hereinto- 
fore given, and to those who know the lied litera- 
ture the Egenieff selections indicate his freedom 
from any desire to attain easy popularity by setting 
up lists of familiar numbers. He sings at all times 
with dignity and a lofty sense of style, and will give 
pleasure wherever the taste of the listeners in- 
clines to the serious endeavor in vocal recital. 

Clarence D. Sears, formerly of New York, ha; 
lifted the Schubert Club (male) from comparative 
decadence into a position of musical prominence. 
The organization’s membership had dwindled at one 
time to twenty-seven, now is fifty and next year will 
be seventy-five if Mr. Sears carries out his present 
intentions. I heard the Schubert singers do Grieg’s 
“Landsighting” and Jacques Blumenthal’s “What 
Care I How Fair She Be,” and liked the society's 
technical precision, their good intonation and the 
excellent tone quality they produced. Mr. Sears 
was able to show many subtle nuances in sound and 
interpretation, and the ease of their execution spok:: 
eloquently for his firm control and the well trained 
response of his forces. L. B. Smith, the business 
manager of the Schubert Club, tells me that there 
is a growing out of town demand for the services 
of the organization, and he expects it to do as much 
touring in the future as the time of its members 
will permit. 


Kansas City’s Conservatory. 


Much of what was said about the Kansas City 
()rchestra applies also to the Kansas City Conserva- 
tory Of Music. Its president, J. A. Cowan, an un 
commonly clear sighted, ambitious and able execu- 
tive, told me that he has been having a_ hard 
struggle to keep the school effective and is not ac- 
complishing even now what he desires ultimately to 
realize, although the business community is begin- 
ning to stand back of him, convinced at last by the 
results the conservatory already 
Money is pledged to buy a new home for the in 
stitution, and a site has been selected in the residence 
neighborhood. The present location is bad, and the 
facilities are insufficient for the constantly increas- 
ing enrollment of students. Twenty-three studios 
and an exceptionally large recital hall form the 
equipment. The school’s present popularity is due 
chiefly to the impetus received through the public 
operatic performances of its pupils, events that 
showed Kansas City what was being done musically 
by Mr. Cowan and his associates. Pictures in con- 
nection with the present article render an idea o! 
the scale on which the operas were presented, and 
their success surprised and delighted the city. 
“Faust,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” “Car- 
men” were the works done during the past few 
years, and the average cost of each production was 
about $6,000. Each season a new opera is adde: 
to the repertoire and an old one is dropped. If | 
remember correctly, Mr. Cowan stated that “Aida” 
is the next work contemplated, and to my sugges- 
tion that perhaps some day the Kansas City Cor 
servatory might produce “Rosenkavalier” and “Got 
terdammerung,” its president replied quietly: “Tha: 
is by no means impossible. Here we aim at the 
highest always.” 


has_ achieved. 


Among the teaching staff at the conservatory are 
Ottley Cranston (the Gurnemanz of Savage's 
“Parsifal” production in English), M. Boguslawski, 
Mrs. Boguslawski, Amy Winning, Nellie Rothwell- 
May, Mrs. Francois Boucher, Ethelynne Wilson, all 
piano; Louie Collier-Cranston, Mrs. R. E. Hall, 
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vocal; Francois Roucher, Gladys Baldwin and Car 
roll Cole, violin; Professor J 
art, elocution and oratory. Also there are depart 
ments for organ, harmony, orchestral playing, 
counterpoint, canon and fugue, ensemble, conduct 


A. Cowan, dramatic 


ing, score and sight reading, wood and brass instru 
ments, and languages. Francois Boucher leads the 
conservatory orchestra of fifty-four pieces. 

The diplomas and certificates issued by the schoo! 
are not empty formulas, as Mr. Cowan assured me. 
For example, the graduate who wishes certification 
as a teacher that distinction if he 
measures up to the following list of requirements 


well deserves 
laid down by Mr. Cowan: 

“Candidates in this class will be required to 
demonstrate practically their vocal method and 
answer questions on: 

“|.—-Breathing, registers, classification and com 
pass of voices. 

“II.—Distinct and correct pronunciation and dic 
tion in singing. 

“111.—Phrasing, expression and knowledge of 
vocal works. 

“IV.—To 


cantabile movement and a portion of a florid move 


sing: A recitative, a portion of a 
ment from list supplied and sel.cted by themselve 

“V.—To sing a selection at first sight. 

“V1—-To play an accompaniment on the piano of 
some vocal piece to be chosen by examiners. 

“VII—To undergo an ear test by singing and 
naming intervals. 

“VIII.—To work a paper on rudiments of music, 
harmony, etc. 

“TX.—To work a short paper on the organs em 
ployed in the art of singing and their respective 
functions.” 

Mr. Boguslawski, the leading teacher of the 
piano department, and a pupil of Rudolph Ganz, 
was kind enough to play for me some Chopin and 
Becthoven (sonata, op. 110), and I found much to 
admire in his big, well rounded tone, his conscien- 
tious phrasing and pedaliing and his ample technic 
Mr. Boguslawski has a justifiable grievance against 
the Kansas City Orchestra for not inviting him to 
be a soloist at some one of its concerts. When this 
was mentioned by me to an officer of the orchestra, 
the explanation followed that no discrimination 
could be shown in the selection of what the official 
called “home talent.” It was a case of “we must 
engage all the local players or none to avoid jeal 
Mr. Soguslawski is learning the hard lessou 
Mr. Cowan, how 


ousy.”” 
of the proph:t on his own heath. 
ever, does everything possible to have Mr. Bogus 
lawski give recitals in and outside of Kansas Citv. 
Chere can be no mistake in feeling that under the 
Cowan management the Kansas City Conservatory 
is becoming an institution that will supply the mid 
dle section of our country with teachers and pet 
formers splendidly equipped to spread the under 


standing of good music. 


Kansas City Gleanings. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Fritschy, of the Fritschy 
Concert Direction Company, were found at their 
offices in the Gordon & Koppel Building, where 
they were almost buried in piles of circulars, seat 
diagrams and order checks, relating to the three 
performances of the National Grand Opera Com 
pany of Canada, and Anna Pavlowa, to take place 
in Kansas City, 1914. The 
Fritschys have built up a popular course of con 
certs in Kansas City, and now are satisfied with 
financial results, but, as Mr. Fritschy explained, ‘it 
was not always easy sledding here. In the begin 
ning we could not give the people seven concerts 
as at present, for the musical appetite in our city 
Since then, however, our 


February 8 and 9, 


did not crave so much. 
fellow citizens digest not only more concerts, but 
also we give them such heavy fare as quartet and 
sonata concerts, and they do not spoil their stom- 


achs. Another thing to which Mrs. Ffitschy and | 





STUDENT 


(aver y the Kansas ( 


the moderate 


That is why we are doing 


attribute our 


charged for our tickets, 


success 15S price we 
business with the Opera from Montreal this season 
Their three performances may be heard for prices 
ranging from $2.50 to $7.50—that is, for the en 
tire course. The Chicago Opera, which is reported 
to contemplate a visit here, charges $5 for one per 
Mr. Fritschy produced a price plan of 
He is a firm believer in Musi 
CAL CourIER advertising for musical purposes, but 


formance,” 
Convention Hall 
swears also by the Kansas City Star, which h: 
characterized as the only local paper with any in 
fluence. 
nRne 
A call at the tasteful building of the Kansas Cit 

Journal was made for the purpose of chatting with 
music critic Frank Marshall, but we missed him by 


a few moments. Far from appearing to be a papet 





“CARMEN’ 


PERFORMANC! 
Conservatory of Mus 
without 


very busy, for 


noted at work and the place bore an 


air of prosperity 


Joseph Farrel, a baritone, in the Studio Building, 
says that the Mr 


too much matter 


does not 


the copies of then 
of last \ugust am 


influence, 


over? 


get time 





the Journal 


a 
CAL COURIER 
for the money.” 
to read other 
which lay on his « 


| Septe mber 


Bs) 


Franklyn Hunt, vocal pedagog 


sign on his door 


enjoying irom > 


David Grosch 


schule and later of Chicago, is besieged 


A “PAGLIACCI” GROUP. 
i Music, performance of Leoncs 


From the Kansas City Conservatory 
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them were in the Grosch anteroom while 





ving teacher gave us two minutes of his 
e, Photographs of Anton Seidl and Hugo Wolf 
observed in the studio, and this is mentioned 

e they are not encountered everywhere. 


nur 


{ona’ embodies all evil,” headlines the Kansas 

City Star, but it does not refer to the lost Parker 
opera The caption referred to the lecture 
intelligent English professor who told a 
audience that Da Vinci's “Mona Lisa’ 1s 
the most actively evil pictures ever painted, 
mbodiment of all evil the painter could im 
ut into the most attractive face he could de 

( it 1 in exquisite piece ol painting, but if 


ok at it long ‘enough to get into its at 


Sb 
re, | think you will be glad to escape from 
nfluence It has an atmosphere of ineffable 
nae 


Curth is the concertmaster of the Kan 


ymphony Orchestra, and Alfred Buch is 


ellist. William |]. Riley is the business 


nner 
Simmons, formerly a concert pianist undet 
lhrane and later under the Charlton manage 
now spends most of her time teaching here 
he has a large class and expressed herself enthu 
about the musical future of Kansas City 
nenre 
‘eneve Lichtenwalter’s big studios harbor man) 
yupil many in fact that she finds herseli 
to use an assistant Piano tones were 
ling when we called Miss Lichtenwalter man 
between lessons to discharge ably the duties 


URTER correspondent in Kansas City, 


ve heard many complimentary remarks from 
fel rofessionals about the clever and im 
“ in which she handles the local musica! 
t her cit 
ze,e, 

d at the Star office in search of Carl 

critic, who had said some compli 
inos about the Musicar Courter, but we 
id him. His friendly sympathy and zeal 

welfare of the Musrcat Courter led some 
the Kansas City musicians into the mistaken 
it Mr Walter solicits subsc riptions for 
Lichtenwalter. Of course he does not, b 
ise he is too busy at the Stat office For the 
me r n we discredited a persistent rumor that 


alter is a silent partner of the Fritschys tn 


RRR 


trow, of the University of Wisconsin, 
read in this morning’s paper, proposes a 
the Prevention of Cruelty to the Eng 
Language \dherents of opera in our ver 
please communicate with Mr. Jastrow! 
RRR 


Schultz, the genial, is admired in Kansas 
circles for her work as a vocal teacher 
very much engaged that our few words 

' 


eeting made us feel—despite her cordiality 


we were extracting cash from her pocket 


RRR 
h King, formerly Mustcat Courter cor 
Vienna, has been compelled to give 
ert trave ling in order to devote himself 


lasses. Mr. King spent a winter 

in New York some vears iyo, but decided 

s City (where he had resided previously) 

ffered far greater opportunities than the me- 

and his success here proves him to be right 
nak 

\s everywhere else, the musicians of Kansas City 

not look with favor upon the visits of the opera 


mpanies from the large cities. “They come here,” 


said Myrtle Irene Mitchell (who gives 4 la Bagby 
morning musicales at the Hotel Baltimore), “and 
take away about $50,000 more or less, and as a re- 
sult our local musical attractions suffer when they 
make their appeal to the public.” Miss Mitchell has 
no personal reason for complaint, however, as she 
is credited with gaining for herself not only glory 
but also profit in connection with her concert ven- 
tures. 
RnRre 


Homer Lind, of vocal fame, is appearing at the 
empress (vaudeville) Theater in a musical playlet 
called “The Opera Singer.” 

nner 

Rk. A. Long, the lumber magnate, is the only man 
in Kansas City who subscribed to the orch:stra 
fund for three years in advance. All the other 
subscriptions are for one year. Mr. Long is heart 
and soul in the work of helping the cause of good 
music and does so with modesty and liberality. 

nner 

Edward Kreiser, organist of the beautiful 
Christian Church built by R. A. Long on Inde- 
pendence DLoulevard, had a copy of the Musicar 





EDWARD KREISER, 


Organist at Christian Church, Kansas City 


Courter in the choir rehearsal room. That he is 
an up to date organist and choir leader need hardly 
be added. 


nPrR, 


Going to the Schubert Club concert we lost our 
way and inquired the direction of a solid looking 
citizen. “Schubert?” he asked; “that’s a theater, 
isn’t it?” A newsboy, next approached, ventured 
this: ‘There's a dancing club, if that’s what you 
mean.” We began to despair, when suddenly Réné 
Devries discovered a German name on a saloon 
window. “They'll know in there,” he said and in 
quired forthwith. They did. 

2RR, 

Mrs. G. W. Fuller, first vice-president of the 
Kansas City Orchestral Association, gives it as her 
opinion that the Mustcar Courter is “the greatest 
publication in the musical world.” 

Ree 


M. EH. Hanson was encountered in the Baltimore 
Hotel lobby, looking proud of Egénieff’s success. 
nar 
\nother manager far away from home was 
Gertrude V. O'Hanlon, of Chicago, who is as famed 
for her ability to place artists as to make palatable 


salad dressing. The head waiter at the Baltimore 


regards her with awe. 
ane 


During our say in Kansas City the following 
letters were received : 


FARGO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
DEPARTMENT OF FARGO COLLEGE. 
Farco, Nortu Dakota. 
Bertranp ALAN Orr, Director. 
Farco, N. Dak., November 28, 1913. 
Mr. Leonard Liebling, 437 Fifth avenue, New York City: 

My Dear Mr. Liestinc—I understand that you are con- 
templating making a trip through various sections of the 
country in order to get a better idea of musical conditions. 
I do not know whether Fargo is to be in your itinerary, 
but if so, I extend to you a cordial invitation to visit our 
school while here; and if there is any way | can be of as 
sistance to you, please advise me. 

I am mailing to you under separate cover one of our 
catalogues, and with best wishes of the season, I beg to 
remain, Very truly yours, 

Bertranp A, Orr, 
Director. 


DES MOINES DOES THINGS. 
THE COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
Des Mornes, Iowa. 
NovemMBer 26, 1913. 
Réné Devries, care of Musical Courier, New York, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir—We note in your publication of the 19th inst. 
a statement to the effect that you and Mr. Liebling con- 
template a tour of the Middle West for the purpose of 
investigating musical conditions, etc. 

We want to urge you to make Des Moines an objective 
point. There are several very excellent schools of music 
in Des Moines, and in the past three or four years there 
has been a marked development here along musical lines. 
This started with the May Musical Festival and was fol- 
lowed the next year by a series of high class concerts 
during the winter season, and has been stimulated by en- 
gagements of several of the symphony orchestras, including 
the Boston, St. Louis, Minneapolis and London. 

Just at this time we have completed the organization of 
the Des Moines Musical Association, which has for its pur- 
pose the giving at the Auditorium on Sunday afternoons 
during the winter season of high class programs at the 
maximum admission price of 10 cents. This for the pur- 
pose of broadening the interest locally in music and of 
bringing attractions that ordinarily appeal only to persons 
of ordinary means within the reach of the working people. 
We are also planning on the organization of a Des Moines 
Band to be supported by public subscription, and which 
during the park season will give from four to six programs 
each week in the city parks. We have for this winter an 
all star course of concerts under the direction of Prof. 
M. L. Bartlett, and for the latter part of the season not 
only our regular May Musical Festival, but three perform- 
ances by the Chicago Grand Opera Company. 

I believe that you will find more general progress and 
general interest in first class musical events and attractions 
in Des Moines than in almost any other city in the country, 
and that you will find here an example that will be worthy 
of the consideration of many other committees. 

You may wonder at the interest this organization is 
manifesting, but let me say to you that from observation 
we are convinced that one of the strongest arguments that 
we can present to a prospective industrial location is that 
living expenses in Des Moines for the factory operatives 
are right, and that we are furnishing them a higher and 
more refined class of entertainment. 

Our Sunday afternoon concert program is now in its fifth 
week, and despite the fact that we are encountering the 
usual competition from Sunday afternoon matinees, vaude- 
ville, moving picture shows, etc, we are averaging over 
1,000 paid admissions at each performance, and approxi- 
mately 90 per cent. of these people come from the factories 
and department stores. Respectfully, 

(Signed) Geiss Borsrorp, 
Secretary. 

It was found impossible, owing to the itinerary 
already arranged, to go to Fargo, but the Des 
\foines invitation has been accepted. 

Rneaue 

“I bought some stuff that was advertised to make 
old pianos as good as new,” said a Nebras'a 
farmer, “but after I'd poured a couple of bottles 
into the blamed thing it sounded as bad as ever.” 
The chance acquaintance who told us that anecdot > 
was a representative of the Orient Chemical Com- 
pany, and he hastened to add: “The farmer failed 
to see that the stuff was Orient Cleaner and Polish, 
which really makes old pianos as good as new on 
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the outside.” Mr. Devries and I were invited to 
witness the workings of the polish, and found it to 
be all that its representative claimed. His best sell- 
ing argument is this: “Why do persons expend 
from $300 to several thousand dollars upon an in- 
strument and then destroy its appearance by using 
polish made with sulphur and mineral salts. Orient 
is what we term a vegetable, non-oily, non-greasy 
cleaner and polish.” We captured a couple of 
boxes of the mass and are taking it home for our 
$300 pianos. 

nRue 

Mr. Devries, who has artistic imagination and a 

commercial instinct, quotes everywhere the dictum 
of Mr. Gunn, of the Chicago Tribune: “The public 
usually obeys the behest of the advertising col- 
umns.” 

RaRe 


D. L. James and Louis W. Shouse are the two 
business men of Kansas City on whom devolves 
the chief responsibility of persuading, cajoling, 
urging, browbeating and shaming their fellow 
townsmen into support of the symphony orchestra. 
From what we learned about Messrs. James and 
Shouse in personal interviews they are the ideal 
men for their task, and they express the utmost 
confidence in its fulfillment. 

2 Rne 


The foundation of the Kansas City Orchestra in 
a measure is due to Madame Schumann-Heink. 
She gave a recital for the leading musical club, and 
the profit of the organization was so great that Mrs. 
Fuller, president of the society, was asked about 
the intended disposition of the money. “It ought 
to be used as the foundation for a symphony or- 
chestra,” was Mrs. Fuller’s answer. Then and 
there the proposition had enthusiastic endorse- 
ment, and at once took the practical form of incor- 
poration. 

nRne 

In the Brobdingnagian motor car of a well known 
Kansas City man, Mr. Devries and I were spun 
through the lovely environs of the town and along 
the remarkable Cliff Drive, which fastens itself to 
the windings of the picturesque bluffs overlooking 
the Missouri River. It was our first moment away 
from music and musicians and musical talk since 
leaving New York a fortnight ago. 


Omaha Is Visited. 
Omaha, December 2, 1015 

Omaha, populated by 140,000 souls, the nominal 
capital of the richest agricultural lands of the 
United States, enjoying close trade advantages 
with Nebraska, eastern Colorado, western Missouri 
and western Iowa, northern Kansas and South Da- 
kota, doing an annual manufacturing business of 
about $200,000,000, a jobbing business of $145,- 
000,000, reaching annual bank clearings of $800,- 
000,000, being the second largest packing center in 
the United States (6,550,377 head of live stock 
were handled in Omaha last year), fifth or sixth in 
the national importance of its grain market, the 
home of the Union Pacific Railroad, the largest 
creamery butter producing center of this continent. 
the site of the world’s greatest refinery and smelter 
for fine ores—Omaha, the city with all the wealth 
and progressiveness just described, does hardly 
anything for music and seems content to rest its 
civic fame purely upon its commercial achievements 
and to let the highest forms of artistic culture flour- 
ish elsewhere. 

If that were not so, Omaha would have a sym- 
phony orchestra, Omaha would have a representa- 
tive music school, Omaha would have a worthy 
studio building in which to house its private teach- 
ers of music, and, lastly, but most important of all, 
Omaha would stand solidly and enthusiastically be- 
hind such a man as Thomas J. Kelly, by all odds 
the most interesting and widely gifted musical per- 
sonage I have met during my present artistic wan- 


derings. It takes less time to tell about the things 
Thomas J. Kelly does not do than about the things 
he does do. For one thing, he does not scold 
Omaha because of its musical indifference and its 
lack of practical interest in his splendid work. But 
I did that for him, and we waxed hot in our argu- 
ment on the subject, I defaming the city, he de- 
fending it. However, Mr. Kelly did not succeed 
in drawing the wool over my eyes. In his heated 
speech I noticed chiefly the ring of local patriotism, 
but by a word and a look here and there he be- 
trayed his disappointment at being unable to give 
more favorable answers to some of my direct ques- 
tions concerning the general musical achievements 
of Omaha and the immediate cooperation directed 
toward his individual efforts. 

Primarily Mr. Kelly is a vocal teacher and con- 
ductor of the Mendelssohn Choir of 175 mixed 
voices, but also he is a recita! singer, lecturer, writer, 
traveler, historian, musical critic (he served for 
many years in that capacity on the Omaha Bee), 
choir director, organist, pianist, keen student of the 
Lible, of modern and ancient literature, of econ- 
omics, sociology and art, a wit, raconteur, and 
prince of a host and all round good fellow. 

For his pedagogical work in vocalism Mr. Kelly 
has received the strongest sort of endorsement from 





THOMAS ] 


KELLY 


famous European and American teachers—always 
outside of Omaha, as you see. Letters which he 
showed me only after Mrs. Kelly had disclosed their 
existence contained the praise of those of his col 
leagues with whom he had exchanged ideas on the 
technics and aesthetics of vocal teaching. Mr 
Kelly set forth some of his method to me, but I 
shall not violate his confidence, except to say that 
| saw at once why his confreres are impressed with 
his ability. He discussed vocalism from every as 
pect of tone and text values, and illustrated his 
remarks with the actual vocal sound of all the sing- 
ing phases he touched upon. I should like to make 
detailed report of our entire conversation, but | 
believe that those persons who are anxious to benefit 
from the Kelly knowledge and experience which 
have helped him to solve the chief problems which 
beset conscientious vocal instructors ought to pay 
him for the information. He has put in many years 
of thought, reading and foreign travel and study in 
order to perfect his system and bring it successfully 
from the stage of experiment to the condition of 
successful application. 

Demonstration of the Kelly work was afforded 
first of all by Mrs. Kelly, who sang to me some 
Irish folk and old English music with a voice sym- 
pathetic and well controlled in every register, and 
a sense of style and depth of musical feeling which 





stamp her as a concert artist of quality. , Lena Ells- 
worth Dale, in the “Dich, theure Halle” aria, re- 
vealed volume, dramatic instinct and tasteful phras- 
ing. Blanche Bolln did some of Liza Lehmann’s 
“Bird Songs.” She has a flexible organ of unusual 
purity and sweetness, and delivers with sure knowl 
edge of text considerations. Laura Goetz, possessot 
of an unusually effective legato, charm of per- 
sonality and clarity of timbre, gave much pleasure 
with her singing of a Mozart aria. All the Kelly 
pupils were free from voice mannerisms, produced 
tone naturally and in volume or moderation as re 
quired, and gave striking evidence of the attention 
which their teacher must have devoted to diction 
and musicianship. The little recital made me won 
der why vocal pupils ever leave Omaha when they 
have with them an authority like Mr. Kelly, able 
to guide them from the fundamentals of the singing 
art to its fullest development. 

I attended a rehearsal of the Mendelssohn Choi 
and heard the Bantock’s “Leprehaun,” 
Lotti's Moussorgski’s “Joshua,” H 
Balfour “Cargoes,”’ Pitt's 
Bridge’s “The Goslings” and Havergal 
“Daybreak.” For two and one half hours I listened 
to choral singing that was a constant delight and to 


body do 
“Crucifixus,’ 

Gardiner’s “Tonight,” 
Brian’s 


choral conducting than which I have experienced 
none more intelligent, searching, temperamental and 
productive of artistic results. Faultless intonation, 
instantaneous attack, dynamics and tonal shadings 
of all degrees were some of the virtues exhibited, 
but most of all I was struck with the concentration 
of the conductor and his singers upon beauty of 
tone quality. That was the keynote of nearly every 
thing he said to his choir that evening, and he im 
pressed the point upon them through exhortation, 
illustration, quip, anecdote and incessant rehearsal in 
sections and ensemble. “The members of the Men 
delssohn Choir are as under a spell when Mr. Kelly 
wields his baton, and he sways them at will to do 
said Mr. 


dent of the association 


his musical bidding,” Burchmore (presi 
inter 
Lotti, Pitt and 


Brian works, the grim humor of the Gardiner “¢ ar 


to me during an 
mission, 


Che pianissimos in th 
goes,” the frolicsomeness of the Bantock and Bridge 
numbers, and the tremendous dramatic impetus of 
This man 
Kelly, in his work with the Mendelssohn Choir, is 
proving his rank as one of the best 


“Joshua” amazed me beyond words 


choral con 
ductors to be found anywhere, and any big singing 
societies which are contemplating a change of lead 
ers and can afford to make it worth while for Mr 
Kelly to give up his Omaha connections should 
keep in touch with him 


and Mrs. Kelly 
themselves outside of Omaha. Mr 


In lecture recital work Mr 
have established a reputation for 
Kells talks 
have been on Wagner's “Ring” cycle, ‘ Folksongs 

“History and Interpretation of Music” (a éourse of 
ten lectures) and many other topics covering th 
history, purport and esthetics of music. 

I told Mr. Kelly frankly, and somewhat to his 
consternation, that he is too big a man for Omaha, 
and that I attention to his 
work and do everything in my power to get hin 


would call national 


away from his city. He begged me not to writ 
anything of the sort in the Musica Courter—but 
here it is. 


Other Omaha Observations. 


Mrs. Dale gave me one of her circulars wherein 
she mentions her various teachers, but I failed to 


note the name of Mr. Kelly. “It wouldn't do for 
Omaha—they might misunderstand,” explained 
Mrs. Dale. Is Omaha really as parochial as that 


musically ? 
nne 


No sign of parochialism was apparent at the 


University Club, where many bright business met 


and professionals were having luncheon when | 
was invited there for the same purpose by Jean P 


Duffield, the Musica Courier correspondent in 
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al Mr. Duffield is a pianist and teacher and Miéinchhoff’s facile coloratura and exquisite finish shirts-oh; overture, over-choor ; finale, fine-ally ; 
ician of tact and discernment. He played for made her one of the best liked and highest priced forte, fort; etude, ¢e-tood; cantabile, canty-bile : 
e one of his compositions, called “Mignon’s singers in Germany for many years, and she enjoys mezzo, messo; cello, sell-oh; prelude, pree-lood ; 
graceful bit of lyric writing, which pub- no smaller degree of popularity at home. minuet, min-oot. 
ing salable piano piece should ex ee 8 ea 8 
sm o of the Duffield pupils were heard at Max Landow, the piano pedagog, is thinking The male milliner of music” is what the Decem- 
td Helen Bennett playing with agility and of leaving Omaha next spring and settling in Bos- ber Smart Set calls Delibes. 
> t Hungarian Fantasia” and Irma Pod- ton, from where he has had several tempting offers. nRe 
nas utting refined tone and interpretative senti ss 6 Former residents of Omaha who are well remem 
am » a Schubert impromptu. Father Tal {n Omaha: bered here were Hannah Butler, Nahan Franko, 
or ading spirit in the University Glee Club | (to elevator boy) —Seventh floor, please.” Sam Ritter-Brown, Herbert Butler. 
‘ erstan ling listener at the Duffield studio. Elevator Boy—“You bet.” nee 
“ Lestovsk it the Warsaw Opera, is a [ (to porter)—“Please see that this trunk is August Borglum, critic of the Omaha ‘World- 
et 3 Duffield checked on the Burlington 6.30 train for St. Louis.” erald, studied with Wager Swayne in Paris, and 
ts nue Porter—“You bet.” advertises that fact in the newspapers, which makes 
x. violinist. shook hands and said some I (to telephone operator )— “Some ice water, Mr. 3orglum that rara avis, a grateful pupil. 
2 nt thin please.” the artistic Borglum home I found that gentleman 
oe ee 8 Telephone Operator—“You bet.” teaching in a studio downstairs and Mrs. Borglum 
pi drawhacke for: a deel lee | (to waiter)—‘Is the Camembert cheese soft?” engaged in the same work upstairs. They both are 
4 1 the fact that the teachers of the town Waiter—“You bet.” believers in the system of instruction based on 
: idios at their residences, and there waitin solfege and were interested to read what Walter 
3 time was consumed in the colle wands Piano tuner Beebe writes Pa that he does not Spry, of Chicago, had said on the subject in a re- 
1at with all those musical persons have to play ball for a living, and the only reason cent issue of this paper. The Borglums told me 
‘ed to the hotel and asked for inter- ‘#at he plays at all 1s that he likes to eat regularly. that they never miss reading the Musica. Courter, 
c velyn Hopper, the concert manager of Omaha World-Herald, and consider it invaluable as a source of inspiration 
| ; to be communicated with by telephon¢ ® 23 ad Deep in their work. Mr. Borglum, by the way, was a 
& © onttuin cation of her home, She “Elsa Ruegger, the World's Greatest Woman theory pupil of Clarence Lucas, now on the stafi 
a 1s being very vvell satisfied with  éllist, Assisted by the Celebrated Conductor Ed- of the Musicat Courter. 
(4 7 ; a this season and wished ‘™tnd Lichtenstein,” is playing in vaudeville here at nur 
: mbhered to ali fet fchenia to te Meee the Orpheum. Musicat Courter readers will re- Organist Sims was called away from a lesson 
< eRe member Miss Ruegger as a gifted concert player. long enough to say that he was surprised at being 
“4 int off international reputation as “aS of interest to a caller from New York. 
vi hes a large class here, and is Oc And in the samme publication one reads this, called nRre 
‘. n iat she has been obliged to ‘Pronunciation of Musical Terms in American”’: Martin Bush, formerly accompanist at the New 
ic appearance r the present Miss [ reeuse, beer-souse; andante, and-aunty; scherzo, York studios of Oscar Saenger, has found a useful 
5. 
a 
5 
aes 
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held of activity in Omaha and enjoys profitable 
patronage here. His views on music and music 
papers are sound and progressive, and not at all like 
those of the Omaha musician who was reported by 
Mr. Duffield to have said: “I wouldn't spend five 
cents to read a music paper.” 
Rae 

Henrietta Rees, successor to Thomas J. Kelly 
as music critic of the Omaha Bee, makes piano 
teaching her chief occupation, and is spoken of 
very highly as a young musician of talent. I was 
not fortunate enough to find her at her studio, but 
had compensation in the meeting with Grace L. 
Hancock, who did the honors of the place while a 
little girl pupil waited several minutes and was de- 
layed that length of time in her progress toward 
becoming a Tina Lerner or a Myrtle Elvyn 
Apropos, the pictures of those two young women 
are met with all over the country. Is it due to their 
pianism, their pulchritude, or both? 


nRne 


Sigmund Landsberger, formerly of Berlin, is an 
other zealous worker who teaches the pianistic idea 
how to shoot up and down the keyboard. He likes 
Omaha exceedingly, but says that he is too much of 
a rolling stone to stay here long. 


nReR 


Reading in a local newspaper the list of pieces 
Paderewski played at his recent appearance in Chi 
cago, it struck me that his large experience in pub 
lic recital has not made him a builder of ideal pro- 
grams. The scheme embraced the prelude and 
fuge, A minor, Bach-Liszt; sonata. E major, op. 
109, Beethoven; “Carneval,”’ Schumann; nocturne, 
E major, mazurka, B minor, sonata, B flat minor, 
Chopin; “Waldesrauschen” and “Campanella,” 
Liszt. Any one versed in such things must feel 
that the program is badly balanced and too long. 
The fatal defect is the two sonatas. 
One of them is plenty when the “Carneval” is on 
the same schedule. 


presence of 


Ree 


Invitations have come from St. Louis to hear a 
private rehearsal of the symphony orchestra, to 
occupy a box at the Pacderewski recital, to dine 
with Max Zach, leader of the orchestra, to visit the 
Strassberger and Beethoven schools of music, etc. 


Are we en route to St. Louis? 
nee 


LEONARD LIEBLING. 


“You bet.” 
ee iio 

Musical search parties are to be organized soon 
and sent in quest of Giordano’s “Madame Sans 
Géne,” Leoncayallo’s ““The Red Shirt,” Debussy’s 
Tristan” and “The Fall of the House of Usher,” 
and Hoito’s “Nero,” the operas that were to be, but 
are not as yet. 


Carita Sings. 





Carita sings, the hours fly, 
Above the listening stars bend nigh 

To heed as on that night of old 

When shepherds watched their lamps of gold 
Beneath the glorious eastern sky. 


Ah! happy we who can be by 
To harken to such melody, : 
We know and need not to be told 
Carita sings. 


Now mount the notes serene and high, 
Now sink in tenderest harmony, 
Now like a mighty anthem rolled 
From some great organ, strong and bold, 
And now we laugh, and now we cry. 
Carita sings. 
—Boston Transcript. 


MUSICAL COURIER VISITORS IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


Minneapolis Tribune, Sunday, December 7, 


MUSIC A CRIME IN ONE SENSE, 
SAYS L. LIEBLING 


Editor of Musical Courier Points Out How It 
May Be Harmful. 


1913 


Aspirants Who Have Not Ability Often 
pretended Friends. 


Misied by 


Music, in one sense, might be typed a crime, ac 
cording to Leonard Liebling, editor of the Musicar. 
Courter, New York, who is at the Hotel Radisson 
with Rene Devries, general representative of th: 
musical journal. 

“Music, in itself, is not harmful,” said Mr. Lieb 


ling. “It is rather the opposite. But in some of 


its effects it becomes almost criminal. For exam 
ple, young people who would make admirable cob 
blers, or carpenters, or business clerks, or telephone 
girls, or something else useful in their own line, are 
frequ ntly ruined by music. Why? Well, because 
they hear of the wonderful salaries of the grand 
opera stars or orchestra directors, and their sou!s 
are fired with the ambition to shine also in the realm 
of musical classics, and some pretended friends en 
courage them in this ambition. 

“Then come years of distress and hard work 
‘dard for the aspirant, hard for his or her family. 
Father and mother scrape and skimp and save at 
home, while son and daughter struggles hard abroad 
to attain the summit of a hopeless dream. 
many times the aspirant has not got imbued in him 
self or herself that which goes to make the suc 
cessful singer or musician. And then; then some 


Too 


day the bubble bursts. 
failure, or a 


Your aspirant becomes 
poor and inaccurate teacher, or a 
grouch, or worse still, if a girl, the mistress of some 
European musical manager. 
a crime.” 

Ragtime as music is music, Mr. Liebling asserted, 
and plays its part in the world. “Without the text, 
ragtime music is often very good,” he said. “But 
when the text, the words, are added to it quite fre 
quently it becomes immoral. It fills its place in this 
world.” 


In that way is music 


Mr. Liebling and Mr. Devries will be in the city 
for several days. They are looking over the field 
Che statement was made by them that the Western 
cities, such as Minneapolis, were amazing Eastern 
and 


musical circles by their aptitude for music, 


good, classical music. “You Westerners, when you 
want a thing, want the best there is, and you get 


it,” said Mr. Liebling. 


Minneapolis Journal, Sunday, December 7, 1913 


GIVES HIGH PLACE TO 
MINNEAPOLIS IN MUSICAL CULTURE 


New York Editor Praises Its Appreciation of 
Symphony Orchestra. 


“GRAND OPERA A HYBRID” 


Place for Great Names and Fine Clothes, Says Head of 
Musical Courier. 





Applause people bestow upon grand opera offer 
ings should be saved for local symphony concert 
endeavor if the musical development of the coun 
try is to be furthered, declares Leonard Liebling, 
editor of the Mustcat Courter, New York, who, 
with Rene Devries, general representative of that 
publication, is making a critical tour of the coun 
try to learn the musical status in cities. 

“Grand opera is a hybrid amusement made up of 
such delights as great names, fine clothes and rap 
kadisson 


turous passages afford,” he said at the 


yesterday. “The traveling productions take away 
a great deal of money and wean from local talent 
the interest that properly belongs to it. They af 
ford a few evenings of grandeur each season, but 


look to 


such organizations as the Minneapolis Symphony 


for steady development the people must 
Orchestra.” 

Although the itinerary so far covered by the ex 
East, Mr 


Liebling says that this city is unequaled by any of 


perts has included many cities of the 
the places visited 


“The entire country is feeling a musical im 


petus,” he said This is due in large measure to 
various women’s clubs. Not only do these organ 
zations have meetings in their own cities, but their 
members gather in national conventions where the 
best in music is learned. The orchestra, and espe 
cially the symphony orchestra, is the backbone o! 
the musical movement. 

“The Minneapolis Symphony 


Orchestra ranks 


among the best in the country Its leader, Emil 
Oberhoffer, is a man of high ideals, and is dome 
much to promote exalted ideals in his art It is 
also a matter of deep satisfaction that men lik 
Elbert L. Carpenter, president of the symphony or 
ganization, appreciate and give their support to the 
musicians.” 

Tribute to Ole Buil, whose statue appears in 
Loring Park, was paid by Mr. Liebling. He said 
he had been present at performances of the Minn 


apolis body in New York 





WHAT THE TRIBUNE SAYS. 





Referring to Franchetti’s “Cristoforo Colombo,” 
produced in Chicago recently, the Tribune of that 
city says: 


It has been said by a famous and reliable authority tha 
Franchetti’s works have achieved recognition rather b 
reason of the composer’s social position and wealth than 
because of their native worth. He is both a baron and a 
banker. But whatever the influences that lead to a first 
performance only the approval of the listeners can estab- 
lish an opera permanently in the regard of the public, as 
the firm of Ricordi eventually will learn in regard to Puc 
cini’s last unfortunate work. Their control of other works 
by Puccini enables them to force “The Girl of the Golden 
West” upon American opera companies, and this policy in 
turn creates in the mind of the public a distrust of every 
new work that is offered us by these publishers. In com 
mon fairness, however, one must endeavor to judge the 
Franchetti opera on its merits and without considering 
either the composer's social and financial positions or th 
methods of his publishers. 


What the Tribune says is very true, especially in 
regard to “The Girl of the Golden West,” whose 
failure the Musicat Courter had the acumen and 
the solitary courage to assert immediately after the 
premiere. 





MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA CONCERT’ 


(Telegram. ) 
Minneapolis, Minn., December 7, jo: 
To the Musical Courier, New Y ork: 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra concert’ under 
Emil Oberhoffer given 


packed house and received with genuine enthusiasm 


Friday evening — before 
Beethoven “Eroica” symphony had truly impressive 
reading. All t chnical details worked out accurat 
ly and interpretation, blended poetical spirit with 
majestic dignity. Orchestra played with compel 
ling earnestness, and complete harmony between 
and his apparent in every 


the conductor men 


measure. At Sunday popular concert attendance: 
again tremendous. Kindling performance of Lis: 
“Les Preludes” climax of program. Audience o 
both occasions Oberhoffer 


He is the musical idol of Minneapolis 


overwhelmed with ap 
plause. 


LEONARD LIEBLING 


A 

“Carmen” pays frequent visit#ito Chicago, Bost: 
and Montreal, but New York Seems to have bee 
somewhat overlooked during recent years 
fascinating opera would be most welcome at th 


Metropolitan Opera House. 


Bizet 
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“MONNA VANNA” AMERICAN PREMIERE. 


Fevrier’s Music Inferior to Maeterlinck’s Drama—Finely Staged by Boston Opera Company— 
Vanni Marcoux Wins Triumph—Performance Reviewed by a Member of 
the Musical Courier’s New York Editorial Staff. 


vionna Vanna,’ which, according to the an- 
ments made by the manager of the opera, 
elve its first \merican pertormance in the 
pera House on Iriday, December 5, 1913, 

rama in four acts and five tableaux, by 
laeterlinck, with music by Henry Fevrier. 

1a is greater than the music. Of that 

be no two opinions, Operatic history 1s 


of the names of operas which have failed on 
int of bad librettos ‘Euryanthe” and 
beron” could not be redeemed even by the music 
Veber. It remains to be seen if the drama of 


an keep alive the music of Février. 
he credit of Février be it said that his music 


or the greater part french There are, of 
irse, a goodly number of Wagnerian suggestions 
heard from time to time, but they are inci- 
When Henry Février ran out of original 

ideas, which was very often, he helped himself to a 
tock phrases and effects of the conventional 
ench grand opera and was apparently influenced 
Massenet. Much of his music is nothing but the 
st accompaniment to the drama, and utterly 
eaning| s music pure and simple. In the midst 
uiet and colorless passage a thud on the bass 


a crash on the cymbals, a bellow from the 
or a how! from the trombones, will suddenly 
rb the placidity of the orchestra for no other 

than that one of the actors on the stage calls 

actor a liar or an idiot. The drama may 
treatment on rare occasions, but it 
rather than satisfies the musical ear to hear 


without preceding passages leading 





ompany 


up to emotional climaxes where those accents are 
demanded. 

Still, this could be overlooked if the composer 
had an individual style of his own—if he could give 
to the world something new, even though it was like 
the Audrey of Shakespeare’s Touchstone, “An ill- 
favor'd thing, sir, but mine own.” 

lévrier writes well for the voice and his orches- 
tral accompaniments rarely overwhelm the singer. 
In this respect he is much more a disciple of Verdi 
than of Wagner. But it is quite unnecessary for a 
Frenchman to look outside his own country for 
splendid models of singable opera. And it must 
be set down to his credit that he has made a thor- 
oughly practical and vocal opera in spite of a great 
play which is too strong as a drama and too full of 
hurricd recitatives to lend itself readily to musical 
treatment. We are now estimating the intrinsic 
value of this music and trying to gauge its ultimate 
rank in musical history. 

From a manager’s point of view, however, 
“Monna Vanna’ has many very attractive features. 
It allows great actors an unusual scope for histri- 
onic display; it has plenty of opportunity for the 
soprano, tenor and baritone to make the most of 
all the voice they have; it is full of fine situations, 
picturesque poses, gorgeous scenery ; and it requires 
a beautiful woman to display as much of her physi- 
cal charms as her own modesty, the law of the land, 
the puritanism of the audience and the climatic con- 
ditions will permit. What does it matter whether 
the music is Italian, French, Teutonic or too tonic 
and dominant, when a pretty girl is trying to aug- 


STAGE SETTING FOR ACT I, “MONNA VANNA,” BOSTON OPERA HOUSE, 





ment the covering power of a single garment, abbre- 
viated at both ends, by clasping her dishevelled 
tresses? Whether one fears that the garment will 
fall or will not fall, there is sufficient diversion to 
prevent too close a scrutiny of the composer’s score. 

Maeterlinck has written a great play—great be- 
cause of the soul torturing emotion of Guido, the 
noble motives and self abnegation of Monna Vanna, 
who is willing to sacrific herself for the sake of her 
city, and the true and chivalrous love of Prinzivalle 
for the playmate of his childhood. But the author, 
probably with an eye te sensational effects and the 
box office receipts, has introduced an entirely super- 
fluous and salacious episode which in no way adds 
to the merits of the human drama. We refer, of 
course, to Prinzivalle’s stipulation that Giovanna, 
otherwise Monna Vanna, should come to his tent 
clothed only in a cloak. 

Prinzivalle was besieging Pisa with a Florentine 
army. The Pisans were reduced to extremities and 
starving. Prinzivalle promised that if Monna 
Vanna, the beautiful wife of Guido Colonna, came 
to his tent at night clothed with but a single gar- 
ment, he would send provisions to Pisa and raise 
the siege. It was not at all an original idea with 
Maeterlinck that a victorious warrior should de- 
mand the beautiful wife of .a subdued foe. But in 
this drama it is stipulated that the woman should 
come lightly clad and with detachable clothing. 
Prinzivalle gave no reason for his rash attempt to 
simplify the inner mechanism of feminine encase- 
ments. He left us to infer that the woman who 
could renounce her hooks and eyes and the multi- 
tudinous odds and ends of ribbons and laces—not 
to mention the shoring, props and scaffolding in- 
tended to give stability and shape to the living 
temple of beauty—must be superior to the rest of 
her sex. Yes; it must have been the absence of 
hooks and eyes which won his instant admiration. 
For no sooner did Giovanna demonstrate to Prinzi- 
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valle’s satisfaction that her robe was as simple as 
the Spartan garment described by ancient writers 
and commented on by Plutarch and Aristotle, than 
he started the provision train toward Pisa. 

The entire commisariat department was evidently 
in the secret. In fact, everybody seemed to know 
all about the affair except the sentry with the gun. 
He shot at Giovanna and grazed her shoulder. 
What bearing this incident had on the drama has 
not been discovered as yet. When Mary Garden, 
as Monna Vanna, arrives in the tent, Muratore, as 
Prinzivalle, says, “It is cruel; are you im pain? 
Was it worth while having a soprano shot in order 
that a tenor might make such a foolish remark: 
But Prinzivalle was a man of his word. by her 
action in coming to the tenor warrior’s tent Monna 
Vanna Mary had a little lamb, considerable beet, 
and a quantity of embalmed comestibles delivered 
at once to her perishing townsmen. Cows, hogs, 
sheep and hens, boxes, barrels, bales and baskets, 
food alive and in the shell, were carried, pushed and 
dragged across the stage on their way to relieve the 
famine and appease the Pisans. The Boston Opera 
House was generous with its food supplies and not 
at all like the Paris theater, which sent a donkey 
load and expected a second miracle of the loaves 
And iated 
wretches in Pisa did improve on Prinzivalle’s food 
All the ladies in the 


and fishes to happen how the ema 
—thanks to Mary Garden! 
chorus and the gentlemen in waiting had put on 
from fifty to a hundred pounds apiece between Acts 
11 and III. 

But we anticipate. 
act and see what happened when the wounded 
soprano came into the tenor’s tent. The wound 
healed like magic. Not a trace of it was visible on 
the portion of the lady's torso that was exposed, 


Let us return to the second 


which was considerable. It would be a euphemism 
to call the remaining and covered parts of her by 
a name as anatomically remote as shoulder. 

As soon as Prinzivalle and Monna Vanna had the 
stage to themselves, and, with the exception of a 
few thousand spectators in the theater, were practi- 
cally alone, he sang to her in magnificent tones and 


Photo by Ruttenberg, Boston Opera Company 
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with consummate vocal art that he had loved, did 
love her and would continue in the same tragic but 
delightful condition to the end of his life. Then 
Monna Vanna waved her shapely and ungarnished 
arms and sang to him. It was a kind of Virgilian 
He kissed her 
was all. It 


rapture: “Arms and the man I sing.” 


respectfully on the forehead. That 


VANNI 
As Guido Colonna 


MARCOUX, 
‘Monna Vanna 
might have been enacted by the chaste Diana and 
Saint Anthony 
Prinzivalle goes back to Pisa with Monna Vanna, 
who leads him to her husband, Guido Colonna, the 
He, 


baritone, has dark forebodings and suspicions of 


commander of the army in Pisa, being a 


his wife. There is a scene between them in which, 


as throughout the entire drama, Vanni Marcoux, in 
the character of Guido, displayed his extraordinary 


ability as an actor. Had the unnecessary music ot 


Février suddenly ceased it is certain that Marcoux 


SETTING FOR ACT U, “MONNA VANNA,” BOSTON 


OPERA 


would have carried the act to a triumphant close by 
the sheer fofce of his acting. Superb as he is as a 
singer, he could unquestionably win as great renown 
on the dramatic stage. He condemned Prinzivalle 
to a deep, dark, dank dungeon. Then his unsullied 
lady- 


She pretended to detest 


wife, Monna Vanna Mary Garden, flew into a 
like and very vocal rage. 
the tenor, whom s! 
than he should have be 


ve said had not been any better 
cn, and demanded the nghi 
She tied 


his warrior arms with grocery twine, but omitted 


to bind him fast and lock him up herself. 


to secure him firmly with a rubber band around his 


wrists. He is put in a cage. She unlocks it. They 
walk out, sing and escape into the Italian landscape 
in the simplest manner possible. 

Such ts the drama as it was presented in a sump 
tuous garb wich a splendid cast, set off by scenery 


that only a rare artist like Urban, of the Boston 


Opera House, can devise, accompanied by an excel 
lent orchestra under the masterly control of Andre 
Caplet, and a company directed by a past 
No 


entire audience remained to the end and finally dis 


nastel 


of the art of stage management. wonder the 


persed only when Mary Garden had blown innum 
kisses 


vidual member of 


erable into space and smiled at each indi 


the company, the orchestra and 


the audience. 
| 


Ludikar made thx ost of the part ot 


But Marco i 


| aolo 
Marco 


ther 


rench cousin of that 
Mark 
Neither hem would be 1 j the 

Neither of them would be mussed 1! put on the can 
[his 


He did uncommonly 


only ai 


operatic bore, King 


i 


celed list. n no sense the fault of Paolo 


Ludikar. 


Was 
well in the thankless 
task of being an old man and talking morality and 
ki ost 

Jeska 


feminine design 


reason amid the youth and passion, war an 


of an operatic play. It is not clear to us why 


Swartz-Morse in male attire, but of 


and soprano of voic« uuld have been put on to 


sing the baritone part of Vedio would be im- 


baritone to rival Marcoux in 


possible for any other 


Besides, Vedio and ( ide on 


Wi 


ing and deportment of tl 


that opera are not 


the stage together find no fault with the 


ing 
ie lady in question, but 
should have thought th. or female 


yvorce 


HOUSE, 
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ld have been dramatically more correct in the 


n of the warrior’s tent 





is the cast 
Mary Garden 
Lucien Muratore 
Vanni Marcoux 
Paolo Ludikar 
leska Swartz-Mo-s¢ 
Louis Deru 
Alban Grand 
Taddeo Wronski 
the sixteent 
fir l Italy, and the 
wrt 
{ { 1 Da ( 
alle ter 
\ I it 
( ind added 1 t Ill 
Ve do not congratulate Manager Russell as much 
e magnificence of his production as we con- 
the city of Boston in having at the helm 
ts Opera House a man so devoted to the operatic 
are of the city, so capable, so experienced and 
ventleman in his dealings with artists 


ith whom he comes in contact 
CLARENCE LUCAS 


> 


iris office informs us that the success of 
national competition of choral societies 

h took place at Paris in 1912 was so great that 
led to the formation of a permanent com 

ttee, made up of a great many of the most 
rominent persons in the musical world of Paris, 


proceeding to organize an annual interna 
mpetition which will take place in that city, 
being to hold the first one in 1914, and in 


the principal organizations of Paris, France, 
| the rest of the world will be invited to take 
Che mpetitions will not be confined to 


societies alone, but will take in every branch 
mitt nly one of which will be heard 


year; that is, the competition one year 
between the best symphony orchestras of 
rld, the next say among the best military 
inother vear between men’s choruses, etc.., 
titable pri of honor will be provided and 
thing done to assure to these competitions th 
< ind prestige which they deserve. Definite 


n ili be announced before long. In the mean 


those desiring information may write to M 


STAGE SETTING 


Chavanon, the general secretary, 23 Rue de l’Abbé- 
Groult, Paris, France. The committee has paid a 
graceful tribute to American music by selecting 
Louis d’Aubigné, the vocal teacher, as its honorary 
secretary. Any American sucieties interested can 
apply direct ‘to Mr. d’Aubigné for information. 


BEES SS 


STILLMAN KELLEY’S RESPONSE. 


\t the opening banquet given the National Insti 
tute of Arts and Letters by the various literary, art 
and other societies of Chicago, IIL, on Thursday 
evening, November 13, Edgar Stillman Kelley was 
asked to respond to the toast “American Music.” 
He did so in the following words, expressing senti- 
ments which we most heartily endorse ; and we quote 
Mr. Kelley's excellent address all the more gladly 
because we feel that in so doing we are able to cor- 
rect certain erroneous impftessions arising from the 





newspaper reports which appeared on the following 
day. 

Mr. Kelley is one of our most eminent composers, 
and very distinctively American, and no one could 
be better fitted to speak upon this important subject : 

“Mr. President, Members of the Academy, National In- 
titute and friends: 

“I appreciate the distinction implied by the invitation to 
speak from the standpoint of the American musician. 

“That united action on the part of all the art guilds will 
tend to the advancement of culture and appreciation of the 
beautiful is obvious. But what I believe should be spe- 

ally emphasized on this occasion is the benefit to the 
cause of music in this country that is derived from the 
moral and aesthetic endorsement of the older departments 
of the Academy and Institute, namely, those of litera 
ture, painting, sculpture and architecture, representatives 
of which have Jong since won world wide reputation. 

“At the present moment there is much discussion as to 
the existence of an American school of music and, grant 
ing that there be such a ‘school,’ there are many opinions 
advanced concerning its general character. 

“Some claim that there is as yet no distinctively Ameri 
an music. Others assert the contrary, but that it should 
be derived from the songs of the aboriginal Indians. 
Still others that this music should have a negro coloring, 
thers yet that it should be based on popular airs. Again 
it is maintained that a truly spontaneous music can only 
come from the depths of the soul and, if the writer be an 
American, the result will be American music. 

“The question then rises—“Who are the Americans?’ 
And, strange as it may seem, to this question there are 
various answers, 

“All that we can definitely assert is that, for some 
decades past, competent musicians, residing in this coun- 





try. have endeavored to create works worthy of serious 
consideration, and the consideration has been frequently 
granted, not only here, but abroad. 

“T should like at this point to call your attention to the 
fact that American music is now in much the same con- 
dition as was American literature and painting some eighty 
or a hundred years ago. 

“Foreigners, especially the English, were unwilling to 
admit that such a thing as American literature was feasi- 
ble. But by degrees came recognition of American 
genius, although often qualified by phrases such as ‘Wash- 
ngton Irving, the American Addison’; ‘Longfellow, the 
\merican Uhland’; ‘Poe, the American E. T. A. Hoff- 
man,’ etc. f 

“True, as is always the case in the early history of any 
country, our artists were forced to study foreign models. 
But it is interesting to note that our poets and painters, 
while idealizing the moods, sentiments and characteristics 
which were distinctively American, by degrees developed 
traits of style which may be ciaimed as individual and, 
therefore, American. 

“With such achievements in mind, it is not strange that 
the hope should arise that these American moods and 
characteristics should also. find musical utterance. 

“Just here, I recall an assertion made by the late Pro- 
fessor Ritter of Vassar College. Said he, “There can 
never be a truly American school of music until we have 
a national theater such as those in Germany, Italy, France 
and Russia—a theater wholly independent of business 
speculation, In such a theater the native dramatist can 
produce his plays; the native composer his operas. They 
will thus acquire experience and technic, without which 
the best work can never be accomplished.’ 

“With such a theater, and, better yet, a group of thea 
ters, one in every large city, we can hope for che eypres 
sion in music of American ideals which will appeal to our 
people. 

“Tf either directly or indirectly the Academy and In- 
stitute should become instrumental in founding a national 
theater, the department of music would be placed under 
an ever enduring debt of gratitude. 


moarmarienel Spoons 


From the Mustcat Courter’s Berlin office comes 
the following timely announcement: “The tango, 
which had become all the rage with society people 
in Berlin, has precipitately ended its career here. 
The Kaiser has issued a decree forbidding army 
officers in uniform to dance the tango. The Em- 
peror did not do this because he objected to the 
dance itself on moral or esthetic grounds, but 
because he considers the movements of the dance 
incompatible with the dignity of an officer. The 
result, however, has been disastrous in that the 
Kaiser’s disapproval has made the tango unpopular. 
It will probably, in a very short time, disappear en 
tirely.” 
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OLE BULL’S GASPAR DA SALO. 


Last May there appeared in the MusicaL 
COURIER a very entertaining article taken from 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine of January, 1881, 
containing interesting data of Ole Bull and his 
violins and especially referring to his Gaspar da 
Salo, which is the instrument understood to have 
been bequeathed to the Museum in Bergen, Nor- 
way, by Ole Bull’s widow. 

In commenting upon the article in question, ou: 
Berlin representative, Arthur M. Abell, states that 
his father-in-law, D. J. Partello, the violin con 
noisseur, who has in his collection thirty-seven 
masterpieces, has seen the violin referred to, and 
in our issue of November 5 he states that Mr. 
Partello held it in his own hands before it was 
sealed up, and asserted that the same was not a 
Gaspar da Salo, but a Maggini. Mr. Abell, who 
himself is a connoisseur and has seen the famou: 
instruments of nearly all the great violinists now 
before the public, furthermore says, in commenting 
upon Mr. Partello’s declaration: 
be interesting to violin connoisseurs the world over. 





“This news will 


since it comes from such a great authority.’ 

In this connection it is interesting to publish th: 
following communication to the Musicat Courtex 
from Ralph S. Bartlett, Counsellor-at-l.aw, of Bos 
ton, Mass., who was administrator of the estate of 
Ole Bull’s widow, in reference to an article which 
was published in this paper on November 5: 


RALPH S. BARTLETI 
Counseitor ar Law 
626-628 Exchange Building 
s3 State Strect 
Telephone Main ris, 7116 
Cable Address “‘Ralsbart” 
Western Union Code Boston, November 22, 1 


To the Musical Courier, New York, N. Y¥ 
My attention has been called to an article published in 


your issue of the 5th inst. relating to Ole Bull's Gaspar 


da Salo violin, which for the past eleven years has been 


exhibited in a sealed glass case 





pearls. He imparted to the Bohemian amateur much in 
formation that was new and valuable, and this sympathy of 
tastes and pursuits brought about a warm friendship be- 
tween them. Rhaczek, who loved the violin as if it were 
his child, could not bring himself to part with it, but he 
promised Ole Bull he should have the preference over 
every other man in the world. He died two years after- 
ward, and a letter from his son informed the Norwegian 
artist that his dying father remembered the promise he had 
given. 

“On the scroll of this instrument is carved a cherub’s 
face, surrounded by flowing 
curls and colored. Behind 
this figure, leaning against the 
shoulders, is an exquisitely 
beautiful little mermaid, the 
human form of which termin- 

scales of green and 
The neck of the violin 


ates in 
gold. 

is ornamented 
ques in blue, red and gold 
On the tail-piece is a carved 
mermaid in bronze 
Thorwaldsen took great de 
light in examining these fig 
and enthusi 


with arabes 


color 


ures, bestowed 
astic praise on the graceful 
ness of the design and the ex- 
cellence of the workmanship 
Ole Bull was born in Febru 
odd 


ary,*and, by an coinci 


dence, the original boxwood 
bridge of his darling violin 
was carved with two inter 


OLE BULI 


fishes, the zodiaca! 
The has the look of the 
would have been a some 


twining 
ign of February instrument 
Middle Ages, and 


princely troubadour 


rovai giit to 
It had always been preserved as a 
nuseum piece, and when it came into the possession of Ol 
Bull, Vuillaume, of Paris, lengthened the finger board and 
adjusted the violin to Ole Bull's use. 


“It so happened that Liszt and Mendelssohn were dining 
with Ole Bull when he received the letter announcing th« 
clause in Rhaczek’s will which permitted him to becom: 


the purchaser of the violin They considered the price 


prohibitive, but claimed the promise that with their assis 
its initiation. It was in this 


ince the ‘Kreutzer’ should be 





exactly as left by Ole Bull—his flat bridge and fingerboard 
The measurements of the model are 
“Length of body 14 3-16 inches; 
inches; top width of body 
bedy, 8 1-12 inches; the height of 
tom height of sides, 14% inches 
“(2) It is incumbent upon the Vestl. Kunstin 
according to its promise in the 


length of stop, 7 12-1/ 
bottom 
16 inches; bot 


634 inches width of 


sides, 11 


Museum 
person of its official repr 
sentative to Sara Bull on accepting its care, and confirmed 
by the Letter of Acceptance of the directors given below 
to carry out the following conditions in spirit and letter 
thus making the desire of the donors effectual, to preserve 
to the Commune of Bergen and to the world of art for 
in the condition delivered, this the 


valuable instrument of Ol 


centuries to come, most 


Bull’s collection. The donors 
-onfidently hope for whole hearted cooperation on the part 
of all concerned to this end as a sacred trust, morally an 


affectionately held by Ole Bull's countrymen 


The 


museum by Sara Bull is not at any 


(3) sealed glass case as delivered to the above 


time to be opened, ex 


cepting for necessary repairs, such as unglued 


parts 


unforeseen emergency. \ fallen bridge or sound post would 


1ot warrant the removal of the violin 


from the case unles 
some lutier of repute could undertake the adjustment 
Should such adjustment become necessary at any time as 


a result of accidental jar, or from 


strings b 


breakage of the 
, ‘at 


y their deterioration, the lutier should examine the 


omture of top and back with the sides, and, if it be foun 


imperfect, he should repair the same by regluing 


“(4) Should more extensive repairs be regrettably neces 
sary, these shall be submitted to and undertaken by the 
udvice of Walter E. Colton his successor appointed b 





in the Vestlandske Kunstindustri 
Museum, in Bergen, Norway. It 
has been said that this violin has 
a more distinguished history 
than any other instrument in the 
world. P 
As the article referred to me. 
only tends to question the genu 
ineness of the violin, but even to 
suggest that Ole Bull's Gaspar 
da Salo is now in the possession 
of a Norwegian violinist by the 
name of Ole Theobaldi, it is 
perhaps fair that readers of the 
Musica Covurrer should know 
that, at the time the late Mrs. 


Ole Bull presented her hus 
band’s Gaspar da Salo to the 
Bergen Museum, she accom- 


panied the gift with a printed 
booklet which contained the his 
tory of the instrument, illustra 
tions of same, and the conditions 
under which the gift was wotn 
In view of the recently pub-; 
lished article, it is perhaps well] 
to here refer to the history off “— 
the instrument as given in the 
booklet, which reads as follows. 








‘ 
‘Tre Gaspar va Sato Benvenuto CeLtini VIOLIN, 

“This instrument was made to the order of Cardinal 
\ldobrandini, one of a noble family at Rome, memorable 
for their patronage of the fine arts. He gave for it 3,000 
Neapolitan ducats, and presented it to the treasury of Inns- 
bruck, where it became celebrated, under the name of ‘The 
Treasury-Chamber Violin.’ When that city was taken by 
the French, in 1809, it was taken to Vienna and sold t 
Rhaczek, a wealthy Bohemian. whose splendid collection 
of rare instruments had made him known as 
The gem of his collection was this violin made by Gaspar 
da Salo and sculptured by Cellini. He was offered enor 
mous sums for it by English, Russian and Polish noble 
men, but to all such offers he answered, ‘Not for the price 
of half Vienna.” 

“Rhaczek attended Ole Bull's first fifteen concerts in 
Vienna (1829). became an enthusiastic admirer of his, and 
soon became personally Until then 
Rhaczek had considered himself the most learned man in 
Europe in the history of violins. But Ole Bull had sought 
them as eagerly as an Oriental merchant seeks for rare 


a collector 


acquainted with him 
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OLE B. BULI 


he 


memorable way that the Da Salo-Cellini violin received its 
musical baptism 

The accompanying illustrations will be of interest 

The booklet also contains the following Letter of Presen 
tation and Letter of Acceptance 

“ConprTions or Grrr AND SUGGESTIONS 

“To the Directors of the Vesti. Kunstin. Museum, Bergen 

“Gentiemen—Confirming your Letter of Acceptance of 
1902, I beg leave to send you the following 
Statement of Gift of the Da Salo-Benvenuto Cellini Violin 
with the conditions and suggestions 

*(1) The 


October 19 


violin is placed with the Vestlandsk: 
Kunstindustri Museum of Bergen, for preservation as a 
model, in accordance with Ole Bull's expressed judgment 
as the best means of perpetuating its value. 

“Combining the names of two masters, it was reverently 
handed down by Ole Bull as his best memorial to them in 
all its original parts, although its carved scroll intact wit! 


abov 


its small pegs made it impracticable for much use. It is 
given in memory of his loving care for the instrument to 
his birthplace, Bergen. The adjustment of the violin is 





wt ness, 
BACK O} 





himself; and, when such repairs are to be made, the cas« 
is to be opened for said purpose in the presence of t 
guardians—John Lund his successor appointed by him 
self, the president f th Museum, and the Mayor of 
Bergen 
5) No attempt is allowed to test the tone of the violin 
should it be removed from the glass case for said necessary 
epairs; but it should be wrapped in silk and well protected 
from dampness And, when such repairs are effected, tt 
nstrument shall be returned and sealed again in the air 
tight glass case by the guardians (no drying powder to 
wain placed inside ca ind such precautions whil 
may he outside said case shall be taken as they may devise 
Suggestion: The lutier ould work on the instrument in 
he Museum itself, and place the instrument when he leave 
it in the steel case made to re 
rae wor i ive the glass exhibition case 
ae ilso provided Sara Bull 
6) Said violin shall be 1 
~mved from its place nl 
repair t ! the purpose 
wing placed in the steel case en 
losed in it glass exhibitions 
Ase The Museum has no powe 
to loan the instrument or to ex 
nuit it otherwise than a 
provided The room and pos 
tion in it, offered and accepte 
by Sara Bull, secured as « 
i i temperature and as littl 1 
| bration and jar as could b 
found, as well as light for its 
| exhibition and a fit environment 
‘(7) Should any of the abo 
i mditions be violated r omot 
ed by the Vestl. Kunstin. M 
eum, the Commune of Be-gen 
through its official representa 
ives, is empowered to remov: 
aid violin to some stronghold 


where it can be adequately safe 


guarded as to temperature, dry 








freedom from jars, et 


SCROLI intil a suitable place can again he 


hosen for its public exhibition 


“(8) The guardians of this gift who are appointed by 
Sara Bull are ex officiis Mayor of Bergen and the president 
of the above Museum, and John Lund of Bergen, Norway 
and Walter E. Colton 


Any vacancy 


wy Sara Bull or her legal representative or heirs 


of Exeter, New Hampshire, U 5. A 
occurring in the guardianship to be filled 
“(9) Suggestions: That Sara Bull and her daughter Olea 
e¢ considered entitled to advisement during their lifetime 
of the 
they and 


of any need that may arise connected with the care 
above instrument 


their heirs 


And that they be called upon 
4or expenses attending the same. 


“Sara Buus 


Letrer or ACCEPTANCE 


“To Mme Bull 
“We, the undersigned Vestlandsk: 
Kunstindustri Museum of Bergen, beg to present our pro 


Sara 


directors of the 


found acknowledgments for the mfidence and interc 


shown by you in intrusting to our care the Cellini-Gaspar 


Da Salo violin which belonged to your distinguished hu 


and. We accept this instrument as your gift to the Com 
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gen, and accord it both the protection of this 





opportunity of proper exhib tion. 





a“ 
issured tl 





at every possible provision shall b 





fety of this rare and precious object, an‘ 
nsible 


are and exhibition. 






of the great responsibility rest 





j VestL. Kunstin. Museum Directors 
4 (Signed) 
‘SCHAK BULI 
a “HRAAR OLSEN. 
aie, “Sicurp MICHELSEN 
es “RASMI MEYER 
joie ‘P. A, Evpe 
f “JOHAN Bocu 
RS the Norwegiat 
record and conditions of gift shall be 
raries of Bergen, Christiania, and such 
5 are selected by the guardians, 
LH B n and Cambridge Libraries in Massa 
Iw il » call the reader's atten 
ts nt contained in a book entitled “Violins 
Joseph Pearce, Jun., Esq., pudlished 
eal dot Longman & Co. in the year 1866. On page 
* fol tatement appears 
¢ 
ah , ery celebrated lin of Gaspar’s make 
Coa vas sculptured yith caryatides, by the 
4 Benvenuto Cellini, at the special 
a , , er eminent person, Cardinal Aldo 
ee t he museum of Inspruck in 
was assaulted by the French, 
ne Ts phund and this violin carried to 
wire ame the property of another notable 
: : r Hehazek. who was famous for his 
ae ! m cal instruments He left it by 
oO! elebrated person, Ole Bull, the 
viat iolinist, by whom it was ex 
* Xe ind with whom it still remains. 
iy f Gaspar’s instruments we should add 
ible basses are of a rather broader 
: ver that the genu_neness of 
8 f i r stioned since the death of Ol 
\ugust 17, 18%0, other than through 
& ition Upon the death of Ole Bull's 
; iva Bull, which occurred January 18 
- p ted administrator of her estate-and, as 
: ume into the possession of several of 
se luding his “Amati,” concerning which 
Pe k, entitled “Violins and Violin Mak 
Sf y rt writes 
mentioned tl celebrated Nicholas 
eit 679, formerly the property of the same 
Ae I r, Sir W. Curtis, and which has since 
t to the great linist, Ole Bull. This 
.. 1est specimen of the Amati skill and 
a 1 in the catalogue of the sale: ‘This is 
z I of the m beautiful and fines! 
‘ W le Ww rld 
se noisseur of violins, yet I have many times 
ae G ir da Salo in the Bergen Museum, and 
s ent with many people who had 
wledg f its history 
/ - ‘ 
ial connection with the estate of the 
i feel that I should not permit your 
ut mment, for I submit all the cir 
inding this instrument and its gift to the 
‘ furnish irrefutable proof that the instru 
A xhibited in tt Bergen Museum is Ole Bull's 
Very respectfuly yours 
Ratpu S. BARTLert, 

} ‘ estion of the identity of a violin sometimes 
=y aa 
4 ry intricate one; in fact, it is exceedingly diffi- 
“I t times to prove the authenticity of an instru 

in doubt. Violin makers and violin 
: generally disagree on this subject. Many 
tc been told by a maker that his violin 
Sy : 

sat;.| a vhat the plaver considers tt Disputes as to 
ak e been frequent between player and 
repaire \fter all, it seems a pity that 
bel truments should be bequeathed to 
they should be fulfilling their 
BS ire 1f gratihcation to the public 

| rf nite assistame to the player 
a utter \ yr education, of excellent 
ome ghflown and loudly proclaimed desire 
Fe e tl mmunity. We do not go to the opera to 
i vic pride. We go to enjoy 





rtists have voices and dramatic 


nnot do so.—New York Telegraph 








CAPGRAVE’S CHRONICLES. 


John Capgrave was an English author who was 
horn April 21, 1393. In his greatest work, “The 
Chronicle of England,” he has some entertaining 
remarks to make about music from time to time. 
Like most of the ancient historians, he begins with 
the creation of the world and rapidly sketches a 
brief account of what happened before his own par- 
ticular couri:y became historically important. In 
the year of the world 300—that is to say 3874 B. C. 

our author tells us that the following events tool: 
place. 

“In this tyme begunne men sore to multiplie. 
And Cayn, at thoo daies, because he ded mech 
wrong, and meynteyned hem that ded wrong, mad 
a cyte, and named it Enok after his son. This 
Enok was fader to Yrad; and Yrad fader to Mam- 
moel; Mammoel fader to Matusael; Matusael fader 
to Lamech; whech Lamech weddid to wyves. On 
of hem hite Ada, the othir hite Sella. Ada sche 
broute forth Jabel. He was the first fynder of 
tentis, in whech schepherdis restid in for to kepe 
here scheep. And his brothir, be the same woman, 
hite Jubal: he was fader to alle hem that singe in 
Sella, his othir wif, 

He wroute first 
werkis that 





the orgoun, or in the crowde. 
sche broute forth Tubal-Cayn. 
hambir and stith in alle thoo 
longyn to yrun or. bras. 

“The first son, Jabel, departed the flokkis of 
sch-ep fro the flokkis of goot: and aftir her qualite, 
thei that were of o coloure be hem selve, and thei 
that were of too or dyvers be hem selve: and aftir 
here age yeringis be hem selve, and elder be hem 
selve, 

“Tubal, his brothir, he was fynder of musik, not 
of the very instrumentis whech be used now, for 
thei were founde long aftir; but this man fond 
certeyn soundis accordying, and to this entent that 
the grete laboure in schepkepyng schuld have sum 
solace of musik. And that this craft schuld not 
perch, he ded write it in to pileres, on of marbil, a 
nothir of tvl, for fecr, and for watir. 

“The othir man, Tubal-Cayn, that fond first 
smythis craft, he mad first wepenes of batayle, both 
invasif, and defensif; and he began first graving 
in metallis, to plesauns of the sith. And, as it is 
sed, the forseid Jubal proporcioned his musik aftir 
the sound of Tubal hambirs; for he ded make hem 
of dyvers proporciones, some hevyere, sum liter, 
aftir his delectacion.” 

We have quoted one page from the great book 
of nearly 500 pages which was printed in London 
in 1858 from the original MSS. of five hundred 
Nothing but the punctuation has been 
added by the Oxford scholars. 

We think it is hardly necessary to translate in 
modern English the antique spelling of the old his- 
torian, but we may remark that the crowde referrea 
to in the sentence, he was father to all them that 
sing in the organ, or the crowd, means an obsolete 
instrument of the string family. It was a bowed 
instrument like the violin which it preceded. it 
is usually given in its Welsh form, Crwth (crooth), 
which, so can discover, is the oldest 
stringed instrument played with a bow. 

We will not attempt to describe the “orgoun,” or 


with 


years ago. 


far as we 


organ, of which John Capgrave speaks, but we are 
certain he did not refer to the grand ecclesiastical 
instrum-nt with which modern musicians associate 
the word organ. 


SIX AUTHORS. 


The following letter appeared under the above 
caption on Sunday, November 23, in the New 
York Sun: : 

To the Editor of the Sun—Sir: In the last several weeks 


numerous despatches from Washington have told of com- 
munications to the Postmaster General from a Mrs. Eliz- 





abeth Grannis, a Miss Jane Stead and other women, ap- 
parently acting in concert, which complain against certain 
recent books, short stories, poems, magazine articles and 
published plays dealing frankly with matters of sex and 
questions of sex hygiene. The complainants ask the pos- 
tal authorities to bar these publications from the mails. As 
authors of some of the sorts of literary material com- 
plained of we desire to enter a counter protest. 

We are thoroughly well aware of a recent symptom 
displayed by certain periodicals and publishing firms of 
lesser worth. These have published matter that has neither 
an artistic nor a moral motive. Clumsily constructed, 
badly written and uninformed by character or characters, 
this matter is intended for ony one purpose: it is in- 
tended for the same purpose for which were intended 
those obscene pamphlets that used secretly to be peddled to 
schoolboys at the risk of imprisonment. It is no nearer 
to literature than the pamphlets, but it is illustrated by 
“artists” in perfect harmony with the authors of the text, 
is published by the magazines that we have referred to, and 
in book form is sold on the open market for $1.50 the 
volume. 

Such stuff is not, however, what is objected to by Mrs. 
Grannis. It is skilful in synonyms, if in nothing else. 
and hides itself behind a pretty mask. What is objected 
to is art that depicts life in the terms of reality and legiti- 
mate propaganda that assumes the language of art in order 
to reach the largest audience. We do not suggest that 
Mrs. Grannis and her friends are in league with those 
twin forces of suppression that so long made American 
literature sterile and artificial and so long fostered evil by 
keeping silence about it, but we do assert that, whatever 
be the worth or fate of our own work, the reactionary pol- 
icy advocated by these curiously misguided women will if 
successful turn back the clock in national morals and na- 
tional art. 

Jack Lonpon, 
RecinaLp Wricht KAUFFMAN, 
Upton Srncrar, 
Daniet Carson GoopMAN, 
James OppenHeErM, 
T. Everett Harpe, 

New York, November 21. 


This letter is so pertinent at this time because of 
the attempt on the part of certain ladies who are 
supporting musical enterprise in this country to re- 
form the operatic stage, that we have quoted it in 
full. It will be seen from this letter that the opin- 
ion of the writers is that the whole matter turns 
upon the question of whether a work is inspired 
by a genuine art feeling or not. That should always 
be the question in all matters pertaining to art. It 
must be so also in opera. It might almost be said. 
without being too sweeping that a work that is 
highly artistic, and which was genuinely inspired 
by artistic feeling, can never be, strictly speaking, 
imnvoral. 

The idea that certain operas should be round im- 
proper for the American stage on the plea of im- 
morality is offensive to every true art lover, and it 
may be added that it is still more offensive to have 
the suggestion made that operas by American com- 
posers must be built along Puritanical lines if they 
are to be found acceptable. It is to be hoped that 
common sense and genuine art inspiration will pre- 
vail in this matter before any further harm is done. 


—-- &—_—_- 


Two Songs. 





One day I wrought a little song, 
For honor and for gain; 

I labored on it ever long 
With care and skill and pain. 


But when within the market-place 
‘ To sing it I made bold, 
It brough me not one gladdened face. 
Nor any fame nor gold. 


\nother day I wrought a song, 
For love of singing sweet, 

And oh, the quickly hastening throng' 
And oh, the dancing feet! 


\nd oh, the praises loud and strong, 
The gold-I needs must take, 
For that blithe song, that careless song 
I sang for singing’s sake! 
Reina Melcher Marquis in Waterbury American. 
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“Siegfried” Produced at Metropolitan with New Scenery—Errors Pointed Out in “Lohengrin” 


Performance—Double Bill on Friday and “ Tales of Hoffman” at Saturday Matinee 
Draw Big Houses—Beatrice la Palme Admired as Marguerite at Century 
Opera House— Metropolitan and Century Sunday Evening Concerts. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
“Lohengrin,” December 1. 

The performance of “Lohengrin” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Monday evening, December 1, calls for 
some particular comment. New /orkers pride themselves 
on having the greatest opera house in the world, and no 
doubt in many respects this pride is fully justified It 
will be seen, however, that there are certain errors and 
omissions which take place in this opera house which art 
certainly not justified and are unworthy of the high re 
utation which this establishment enjoys 

Concerning the performance of “Lohengrin” on Novem 
ber 21, which was commented upon in the Musicar Cor 
riER of November 26, no mention was made of any of 
the mistakes that occurred on that occasion, for the sim 
ple reason that the writer believes such things are liable 
to occur at any time in an operatic performance of this 
magnitude, and it is not worth while, nor is it fair and 
just criticism, to call attention to each individual error of 
this sort. But when this work was repeated last week 
with exactly the same cast, the 
that exactly the same errors occurred as in 
performance. 
the chorus in the second act 


reviewer noticed 
the 
To be exact, the tenors at one portion of 
at the left 


deliberately 


present 
former 


those standing 


of the stage, against the castle wall—turned 


around so as to face the public and forth a high 


note, fortissimo, badly out of tune 
ances this was repeated without any apparent difference 


gave 
At both perform 


and at both performances there was laughter in the audi 
ence, caused by it. The description of it is not easy, but 
suffice it to say that that high note was of such character 
The 
second pair of trumpets behind the scenes was also badly 
flat at both performances. Now the question is simply 
“Why was this not noticed on the first performance and 
corrected before the second?” 

There were several other small errors of 
acter, either in the chorus parts or in the parts of the solo 
artists, which certainly may very. easily be corrected, and 
which cannot be looked upon, but as being a direct blem 
ish upon the performance of this great work. 

These things are insignificant in themselves, but become 
of extreme significance when they show that those in 
charge, whoever they may be, are not sufficiently vigilant 
and careful in their observance of the actual results of 
their efforts. The writer is only taking the attitude as 
sumed by every one in this city in expecting the Metro 


that it would be comic were it not so regrettable. 


similar char- 


politan Opera House performances to be nigh perfect in 
every particular. 


“The Masked Ball,”” December 3. 


“The Masked Ball” had its 
Metropolitan Opera House on Wednesday evening, De 
cember 3, and drew a large audience. This work of Verdi 
which has caused so much criticism from a musical stand 
point, was exceedingly well produced. The cast was the 
same as at the first performance of this opera this season 
with the exception of Ulrica, which role was taken by 
Maria Duchene, who substituted for Margarete Matze 
Those who appeared were: Riccardo, Enrico Ca 
Amelia, Emmy Destinn; 


second performance at the 


nauer. 
ruso; Renato, Pasquale Amato; 
Ulrica, Maria Duchene; Oscar, Frieda Hempel; Silvano 
Vincenzo Reschiglian; Samuele, Andrea de Segurola; To 
maso, Leon Rothier; Un Giudice, Angelo Bada, and Un 
Servo, Pietro Audisio. Arturo Toscanini again condacted 
in a most effective manner. 

As Riccardo, Caruso was superb 
—a terrace in the palace of Riccardo 
trance, a chance was provided for a display of his re 
markable vocal power, and his duet with Oscar (Frieda 
Hempel), in the first act, was indeed a treat to listen to 
In the second act—the home of the witch—the trio, com 
posed of Ulrica, Amelia and Riccardo, was very effective 
The love scene in the third act, between Amelia and 
Riccardo, while by no means dramatic, was well done 
Amato acted and sang his part superbly. It 
first scene of Act IV that the baritone particularly dis 
tinguished himself. In his impersonation of Renato in 
this scene, especially after his decision not to kill Ameli 
his wife, Amato was at his best, and his performance wa 
most enthusiastically applauded. 

Frieda Hempel had a small part, but her impersonation 
of the Page was excellent, and she sang with artistic 
finish. 

It was because of the continued illness of Geraldine 
Farrar, which necessitated a change in the program of the 


In the opening scene 
~following his en 


was im the 





entire week, that Margarete Matzenauer did not sing on 


this occasion. Instead, however, Maria Duchene proved 
and portrayed the role of the Witch 


She her deep notes being 


an excellent Ulrica 


n excellent style sang well, 


particularly effective. 
“Siegfried,” December 4. 
‘Siegfried’ was heard at the Metropolitan Opera House 
m Thursday evening, December 4, with Jacques Urlus in 


the title role for the first time since last year. The other 
principals of the cast were 

Mime Albert Reiss 
Der Wanderer Putnam Griswold 
\lberich Otto Goritz 
Erda Margarete Ober 


Margarete Matzenavuer 


Hertz and the or 


Brunnhilde 
Alfred 
ued 


The work was conducted by 


estra was frequ ntly too subd many of the beauties 





PASQUALE AMATO 


baritone of 


Noted Metropolitan Opera Company 


of the score being thereby lost. On this account, however 


»f the artists were heard to greater advantage 


must be 


the v 


nces 


and that, it acknowledged, is by some considered 


an additional attraction. 


The excellent work of Jacques Urlus as Siegfried ha 
been already commented upon in these columns. The sam 
may be said of the remarkable Mime of Albert Reiss. Put 
nam Griswold was in fine voice and gave a majestic and 
sonorous interpretation of the Wotan music. The small 
part of Alberich was excellently done by Otto Goritz, and 
the scene between Mime and Alberich in the second a 


was a masterpiece of acting. The writer was somewhat dis 


appointed in the singing of Margarete Ober in the role of 
Erda, her voice not being as sonorous as her previous per 
As for the 


of Margarete Matzenauer, this was the first 


formances had led many to expect Briinnhilde 


time she was 


heard in this role, and owing perhaps to this fact she was 
not up to her generally high standard 

The program stated that new scenery had been provided 
by Kautsky of 


third acts were new, the second act being the same as that 


Berlin and Vienna, but ony the first and 


used last year. The new first act scenery is very excellent 
indeed. The decoration for the second act calls for much 
criticism, and it is a real surprise that the stage managers 
have not hecome aware of the fact that the dragon, placed 
on the left hand side of the stage and be 
hind a clump of bushes, is absolutely unseen by nearly half 
of the audience. The death of Mime also took place behind 
the same clump of bushes, and it is manifestly unfair to that 


far in the rear 


portion of the audience which cannot see the fight of th 


dragon and the death of Mime, two so important matters 


in the development of the plot. The third act scenery con 


tains a magnificent oak, as fine a tree as has ever been seen 
on the stage; but there was much unfavorable comment 
and not a little laughter about the fact that Siegfried la 
boriously climbed over a large rock on his way to the 
winning of Briinnhilde, when there were large spaces of 
lat stage on both sides of the obstacle which he so 
fully surmounted. The directions of Wagner as to the fire 


be well to be on 


pain 
were imsufficiently carried out. It may 
the safe side of things in the introduction of fire on the 
stage, but with the modern improvements and mechanical 
means of fan 
There 
is mo reason why Siegfried should not really command a 
magic fire, which he certainly did not appear to do at this 
performance. 


It is in these small matters of detail that the difference 


contrivances, fire could be carried out by 
blown streamers lit up with red and yellow lights 


lies between a perfect and an imperfect performance, and 
when Wagner went to such infinite pains to complete and 
polish every smallest detail of his work, it is too bad tha 
the producers of it should not carry out the great master’s 
intentions to the letter. It is all the more regrettable be 


cause these things are actually done and have been done 


for years in Germany, and America is importing German 


artists and German mechanics at a high price to do just 
these things for us. Why do they not do it? 
“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci,” December 5. 
The famous double bill of “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
Pagliacci drew a great crowd to the Metropolitan 


December 5, and the 


won the 


Opera House on Friday evening, 


second opera with Caruso in the role of Canio 


ame tremendous success with the public that it alway 


does 
Che 


able 


performance of “Cavalleria remark 


Italo 


was in no way 
Turiddu 
singing iecit 
intonation 


Cristalli in the role of was not 


dramatically up to the and his mK 


part 


e desired in the matter of It appeared as if 


he forced his chest tones up beyond their natural limits 


with the consequent result that up to a certain point many 


of the notes were flat and there 


was a disagreeable feeling 
of strain. Beyond this point Mr. Cristalli showed some 
notes of great beauty As Lola, Maria Duchene was in 


no way above the average. If Jeanne Mawbourg in the rok 


of Lucia intended to imitate the tremulous singing of an 


old woman, she must be criticised for a display of exces 


sive realism. The work of the chorus was excellent, and 


Polacco 


the opera was splendidly conducted by Giorgio 
who brought out all of the beauties of the score and lent 
to the music a vigor and a brilhancy which it only tox« 
often lacks 

“Pagliacci” was given with Lucrezia Bori, Enric 
Caruso and Pasquale Amato in the principal roles, and 


calls for no special comment here. It may be mentioned 


1 


however, that it is not at all surprising that Caruso should 


be so popular in this role, as it shows the people's friend 


and idol in a really gay humor, and it seems as if th 


‘ may 
humor was the great tenor’s own natural self Pasqua! 
Amato was in fine voice ard was greeted with an ovation 


whole work was a 


The 


1s popular and artistic success 


ifter the singing of the prologue 


tremend 


“Tales of Hoffman,” December 6 (Matinee). 
“Tales of 
Dec 


pertormance ol 


Hoffman” was the offer 
the Metr 


unusual meri 


Offenbach’s popular 


nw on Saturday afternoon mber 6, at 


litan Opera House, and a 


Phe 


Frieda 


Cast was a very indeed, in 
Frances Alda. as 
Adamo Didur, as 
Dappertutto, and Albert Reiss 
in two small but important parts where his 
Hoffman 
whose singing and acting o 


he He has 


as given strong one 


uding Hempel, as Olympia 


Giulietta; Lucrezia Bori, as Antonia 


Coppelius; Leon Rothier, as 


acting was a 


lelight The role of was taken by Carl Jorn, 


the part was as nearly perfect 


as may a natural manner of interpreting this 


part which is very free of exaggeration and is thoroughly 


sympathetic and very delightful, and his performance was 


grected with enthusiasm by an audience which entirely 
filled the vast auditorium. In the role of Giulietta, Frances 
Alda made a remarkably strong impression, both by her 
singing and her acting, and her splendid stage presence 
udded much to her success in this role. Mr, Didur in the 


role of Coppelius was strikingly effective in his acting and 
lent the role much dramatic intensity 
The beauties of the score 


and there are nsid 


ring the extreme lightness of the inspiration 


many 
were splen 
didly brought out by Conductor Giorgio Polacco. Particular 


praise must be given to the male chorus in the first act 
It may be added that the whole of the second act wa 
unusually well given, and the decoration of this scene a 
given at the Metropolitan is also unusually effective 
Metropolitan Sunday Night Concert. 
Sunday evening’s concert at the Metropolitan Opera 


House presented the usual more or less popular program 
numbers 


Matche 


( Berlioz) 


the orchestra prelude from Loher 


being the 
grin” and the 
de Faust” 


formance was given 


Hongroise from “La Dammnati 


A large part of the evening’s per 
ver to the chorus } 
important offerings of the occasion was the prologue from 
“Mefistofele,’ 


( Drie i the 


? , : « 
s01to s which was done by Leon Rothier 
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1 it is indeed a pleasure to hear again 
wk. It is sincerely to be regretted that 
, popular character which is demand 
requent performance by the public, for it is cer- 
and contains a wealth and 
tht far beyond the light offerings which seem 

taste This prologue was splendidly 
evening; Mr. Rothier was effective in 
and orchestra gave a majestic and 


ically magnifhcent 


fy the public 


of the superb score. 


mstrumental por 


tal interpretation 
riticism in order on the 

r rk is that the brass instruments behind th 
mewhat flat at the beginning. This might 
were cold, and at 
It certainly is 


the fact that the instrument 
ild be given to these details. 
behind the scenes take up 


:; , 
easing when 


4 iment 


instrt 


te as has been played by the orchestra and 
Bab rike it a quarter of a tone lower. Among the vocal solo- 
the evening Sophie Braslau was particularly effec- 


n aria from “Orfeo ed Euridice.” 


CENTURY OPERA HOUSE. 
“Faust,” Week Beginning December 2. 
stage of the Cen 
that it 
view of the public is indicated 


> t’ was the opera which held the 


ra House during this week, and was a 


point ot 
at the “Standing Room Only” sign was 
md performance, when the change of 
Ewell, Gustaf and 
he principal roles. Mr. Bergman was 


and his dressing of the part 


' 


t forward Loi Jergman 


4 


i ‘ alway 5 1 

uperior to that of the other artist who took 
week that it calls for particular com 
becoming more and more evi 
s rapidly growing in public favor 
the 
waiting until the 


d are then selecting those par 


a» 
writer is very much 


t per ple are now progtfams are 


lictributed. a 





performances in which their favorites appear; and 
certainly one, and it may be 
that the 


once more fully jus 


favorites Bergman is 


urely deserves this honor and 


lew York public is 


Kewell was better in the part of Marguerite than 


in any role since the beginning of the sea 


of th recent criticism regarding 


paper s 
p, it i nly just to state that she was excellent 


part lat Her singing of the role was also ex 
though she showed particularly 
the part 


was heard 


ppeared 
nderstanding of the character of 
Hlerbert Waterous 
role of Mephistopheles, 


and 


ver of the 
formances in the 
impression by his fine appearance 
development of the 
added that a 


perform 


hut was careless im the 


f the rie It remains only to be 


week was the appearance at on 


e la Palme, whose singing of the role of 


She was in perfect voice, and 


beautifully 


exqtusite 


Ne) that ¢} heard . 

t rare mal tht THLLDS 14 ! nea©re mre 
18 only to 
he did not appear more frequently. The 


élected from the regular 


than it was upon this occasion, It 


er vi the cast were 


itury Opera Company and call for no spe 


. Century Sunday Night Concert. 


Century Opera House 
than 


numbers 


night s meert at the 
interest, 
ncluding five and the 
‘Faust,” this latter being given 


fait ght forward a program of more usual 
orchestral 
irom 
f the Century Opera Company, with 
Martha, was taken by 


wrchestra were the over 


he role of which 


Lathat rhe numbers 
Thomas), fantasie from “Hansel and 
selections “Carmen,” “The 
ex (Massenet), and “Ballet of th 
ty fron La Gioconda” (Ponchielli). The second 
‘Hansel and Gretel,” 

Nicosia, whose ability as a 
at every 


from 


was ex 


f 


more evident 
being brought 


and 


ecoming more 
rchestra is gradually 
learning to play together, The 
ie body and every performance 
Nicosia’s direction The 

: s were given by Jayne Herbert, Thomas Chal 
yes Mary Carson, all of insistent en 


“ nd the men are 
Ww i really 

lends it added excellence, 

whom won 


e I od sized audience evidently thoroughly en 


offering 


middle of her solo, 
on the conductor of the 
the woman 


elebrated soprano was in the 
Johnny, with 


1 aid Why does that man hit at 


in c¢y¢e 


rephed his mother “Keep 


Well, then, what is she hollerin’ for South African 


GRAND OPERA IN BOSTON. 


“Tristan and Isolde” Gives a Brilliant Performance—Amato Is Impressive as Kurnewal— 
Sunday Night Concert. 





BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 
“Tristan and Isolde,”” December 1. 

rhe finest pertormance of “Tristan” yet accomplished 
at this opera house, was given on this evening and by the 
same cast, save with one exception, as appeared at the 
preceding Saturday matinee. The exception was Pas 
quale Amato in the role of Kurwenal, and it hardly need 
be said that this splendid artist made of it both vocally 
and dramatically a living, moving characterization, one 
that took worthy rank with Mr. Ferrari-Fontana’s 
glorious Tristan and Mr. Ludikar’s memorable King Mark. 
Nor should Mme. Matzenauer’s Isolde, mentioned at length 
in a previous interview, be omitted in the general com- 
mendation. In respect to individual excellences, then, as 
well as perfection of ensemble, and general finesse of de 
tail, this performance was a distinct credit to the man 
agement of the opera house, a management which, having 
set for itself the highest artistic ideals, is proceeding, 
without flourish of trumpets or desire for self adulation, 
in consistent and notable fulfillment of them. 


nae 
“Jewels of the Madonna,” December 3 


It would indeed be a cold blooded human who could 
resist the stirring appeal of Wolf-Ferrari’s opera of con- 
flicting emotions and motives, when played by artists so 
thoroughly en rapport and sympathetic to each other, to 
the music, and to the drama, as were those taking part 
in this performance. With each giving sincerely of his 
and her best, discriminations are not necessary, it being 
sufficient to say that among Mme. Edvina, Ferrari-Fon- 
tana, Mme. Dalvarez and Ancona the honors were equally 
divided. 

In justice and recognition, however, of Mr. Ancona’s 
remarkable feat of learning a role of such vocal difficulty 
and enormous detail as that of Rafaele in but four days’ 
time, it must be said that his performance was nothing 
short of a tour de force. On the opening night, as was 
hut natural, his newness in the role hampered his freedom 
of action, though he had even then made himself master 
of its vocal attributes, but at this second performance, 
much of this restraint had disappeared, and he gave a 
and original impersonation of the Cammorist 
In reference to Mr. Ancona, an erroneous state 
ment made in last week's letter, when we said his 
irst appearance in Boston took place twenty years ago at 
Mechanics Building It was just seventeen years ago 
that Mr. Ancona, then in his early twenties, made his 
peratic debut in this country, in Boston, only eighteen 
months after his first appearance on any operatic stage. 


“Monna Vanna,” December 5. 
\ review of this opera, presented for the first time in 
this country, will be found elsewhere in the paper. 


“Faust,” December 6 (Matinee). 

Owing to the sudden indisposition of Mme. Edvina, 
Elizabeth Amsden took the part of Marguerite and gave 
a thoroughly performance; one which com- 
bined vocal beauty with appropriate simplicity of action. 
It perhaps is not generally realized what a valuable mem- 
ber the Boston Opera Company has in Miss Amsden, who 
hesides being the possessor of unmistakable gifts, has a 
most extensive repertoire and can be relied upon at al- 
most a moment’s notice to give a thoroughly intelligent 
and artistic performance. 

Leon Lafitte assumed the role of Faust for the first time 
this season and pleased many by his well sung, straight- 
forward portrayal of the role. The remainder of the cast 
was the same as in the performance of last week. 


“Traviata,” December 6 (Evening). 

Evelyn Parnell, a debutante of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany’s first season, having returned to Boston, her home 
city, after successful operatic appearances in Genoa, Ven- 
ice and Dublin, took the part of Violetta at this second 
popular priced performance, and revealed improvement as 
a singer, though she stil] has much to learn, or rather 
unlearn, as an actress. Mr. Tanlongo, a promising young 
tenor of pleasing voice and personality, lent illusion of 
aspect to the role of Germont the younger. The same 
could not be said of Mr. Neumarker’s Father Germont. 
however, which looked more like an older brother than a 
paterfamilias. Vocally, though, he made amends for 
this anachronism with a full bodied resonant baritone of 
Mr. Schiavoni conducted with spirit. 


Sunday Operatic Concert. 
The first of the Sunday night concerts at popular prices 
drew a crowded house, which augurs well for the success 


striking 
leader. 
was 


satisfying 


good quality 














































































































of these undertakings. The programs are chosen with a 
view to the evident pleasure of the audience, and the 
singers, whether full fledged stars or lesser lights, throw 
themselves wholeheartedly into the spirit of the occasion. 


\'nder such conditions the appended program and its par- ce 


ticipants could not help but rouse enthusiasm. The pro- 
gram follows: 
Overture, William Tell .....2.ccccccccevacnsesceesecesseuess Rossini | 
Orchestra. 
Aria, Ritorma Vincitor, from Aida... .......-...ceeesseeeeeees Verdi i 
Miss Amsden. ' 
\ria, Connais Tu, from Mignon. ........--++600-0sseeeeeens Thomas 
Mme. Swartz-Morse. 
NabeMee occ icc vaccscceacosesesstsenecerens By various composers 
Mr. Marcoux. 
! uet, Barcarolle, from Tales of Hoffman.............+-- Offenbach 
Miss Amsden and Mme. Swartz-Morse. 
Meledia® onc ccnsscncdtecticccseececesvaroness By various composers 
Mr. Marcoux 
Aria, Vissi d’Arte, from Tosea, ....... 20s. cerceeesseeerees Puccini 
Miss Amsden. 
Aria, La Donna e Mobile, from Rigoletto..............-«+++ Verdi 
é Mr. Tanlongo. 
Trio, Prison Scene, from Faust...........scsceveesseceeces Gounod 


Miss Amsden, Messrs Tanlongo, Marcoux. 
BLANCHE FREEDMAN, 


(Opera reports continued on pages 64 and 65.) 





The Spinet. 
Phere in the attic dim it stands, 
The spindle legged spinet. 
The mice they scamper o’er its strands 
And make their nests within it. 


From wooden pegs about the wall 
Hang garments quaint and dusty; 

There leaning is a musket tall, 
And here a sword that’s rusty. 


Fingers invisible they stray 
O’er keys that time has yellowed, 
\nd in the gloaming there they play 
A music soft and mellowed. 


A spider swinging overhead 

In riotous confusion, < 
Spins round and round until half dead. 

Ah, is this but delusion? 


Down from the wooden pegs they slip, 
The quaint old garments rustling, 

Then o'er the dusty floor they trip 
Like dancers gay and bustling. 


“Right shoulder shift!” The musket falls 
Upon a figure dimly | 

Outlined against the attic walls, 
In uniform; then grimly 


A phantom hand the sword it plays 
About a face that’s laughing, 

In circles, parries, till it flays 
A rival who is chaffing. 


Ah, little figure all in white 
There leaning to the spinet, 
You're playing with your old delight 
And putting your heart in it. 


The dusty keys they bear no .?ace 
Of your slim, taper fingers; 

Your touch, like downiest of lace, 
Sweeps them, but never lingers. 


Only the spider and the muice— 
And I can hear your playing 
There in my attic paradise 
Where fancies go a-straying. 
—Horace Seymour Keller in Buffalo Evening News. 


“We went to the cathedral last Sunday,” said Mrs 
Twickembury, “and heard the Magna Charta heautifullv 
sung.”—Exchange. 


“You can have that property for a song.” 

“You don’t mean that literally.” 

“Yes, I do. I'll take your notes.”—-Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 
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REED MILLER AND NEVADA 
VAN DER VEER RECITAL. 


Artistic Song Exhibition at Aeolian Hall by Popular Tenor 
and Contralto. 








Reed Miller and Nevada Van der Veer (Mrs. Reed Mil 
ler) gave their New York recital in Aeolian Hall, Wed- 
nesday evening, December 3. 

30th the tenor and contralto 
singing throughout the well chosen program with excellent 
tone production and artistic delivery. 

This was their program: 


were in splendid voice, 


Duet, Wohl mir, Jesus ist gefunden bach 
Mme. van der Veer and Mr. Miller 
totschaft Ke : : Brahms 
Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer Brahms 
Zwei Striusse Kaun 
Nichts a Strauss 
Mr. Milles 
Radamisto Handel 
Il pleure dans mon cceur Debussy 
Le mariage des Roses Franck 
Waldseligkeit Ulmer 
Glaube nur ... cbegm ox Ulmer 
Mme. van der Veer 
Wind of the East rbaeee ne Harling 
In Moonlight i ‘ Elgar 


anscombe 


Hail Ye Tyme of Holiedaye ; Br 


tefore the Dawn * Meyer 
Mr. Miller 
Voice of the Rain MeCoy 
Blackbird’s Song Scott 
Remembrance MacFarlane 
A Sky of Roses Salter 
Mme. van der Veer 
Duet, A Book of Verses (Omar Khayyam) Bantock 


Mme. van der Veer and Mr. Milles 

The artistically rendered duets which opened and closed 
the program gave ample opportunity for disclosing the har 
monious blending of their voices. Mr. Miller's . first 
group, sung in German, as well as the one sung in Eng 
lish, were delivered with a positiveness which was truly 
enjoyable. Brahms’ “Immer leiser wird mein schlummer” 
of the first group, the “Hail Ye 
Holiedayes,” which had to be repeated, and Meyer's “Be- 
fore the Dawn,” with its good dramatic effect, were per- 
Mr. Miller, who perhaps is 


Branscombe Tyme of 


formed exceptionally well 





MILLER 


REED 


better known to New York audiences as an oratorio and 
church singer, proved himself a versatile artist in his work 
of Wednesday evening. 

\ smoothness of tone production characterized the pres 
entation of Mme. van der Veer’s selections—an evenness 
which in the voice of a contralto of so wide a range 
There is a particular vibrant quality 


was 
unusually marked 
to her tones which make the quality of her voice especially 
pleasing. 

Mme. van der Veer’s songs were taken from the work 
of German, French and English composers, most con- 
spicuous among which, because of the adaptability to the 
voice and art of the singer, were “I! pleure dans mon 
ceeur” (Debussy). Ulmer's “Waldscligkeit” 
first time in America), “Voice of the Rain” (McCoy), and 
“Remembrance” (MacFarlane). 

Mr. Miller ably accompanied the contralto in 


(sung for th 


her final 
encore 
~ Charles Albert Baker played sympathetic accompani 
ments 

A good sized audience, among whom were noted prom- 
inent vocalists of the operatic and concert stage, listened 


throughout the progzam with intent interest and gave evi- 





DER VEER 


NEVADA VAN 


dence of much pleasure by spontaneous and liberal ap- 
plause. 











MR. HARRY CULBERTSON 
PRESENTS 


Thuel Burnham 


THE AMERICAN PIANIST 


Middle West appearances beginning 
January | 5th. 


New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, 
March 24th. 


Under the Management of Charles L. Wagner 




















Schumann-Heink Engages Popular Artists. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink, whose mother love is well 
known, gave a charming Thanksgiving treat to her young 
est son and his 450 fellow students at the Culver Militar) 
Academy, Culver, Ind. when she engaged Florence Hinkk 
and Reinald Werrenrath to give one of their joint recitals 
at that institute on November 26. The concert was enjoyed 


by an enthusiastic audience, the singers receiving a positiv: 


ovation, the officers and cadets vying with each other 
in demonstration 
Last season Miss Hinkle and Mr. Werrenrath gave a 


number of these joint recitals, fine artistic results being 


obtained with perfectly blended voices and constant re 
hearsals. The critic of the New York Evening Mail said 
of them 

seliom included in concert programs in these days, bat 
Hinkle and Reinald Werrenrath likely 
They did so yesterday 


Duets are 


such singers as Florence are 


to set a new standard in ensemble singing. 


morning at the Waldorf-Astoria, when the Haarlem Philharmonic 
members and guests heard some of the most beautiful solos and 
duets by these splendid artists that have been heard im a very 
long time. There were two by Ries, “Au Bord de I'Fau” by Pala 
dithe, “Barcarolle” by Chaminade and “The Hunt” by Prauno Hubn 

On Saturday evening, December 13, Miss Hinkle and 
Mr. Werrenrath will give a recital for the Union Club of 


Cleveland, Ohi ( Advertisement. ) 

Bowne-Kirby Nuptials. 
Church of St 
London, England, Adela Bowne was 
Henry Philip Kirby. The former Miss 
considerably in Philadelphia (her native city) and New 
York, and a year ago went to Italy for special operatic 
questing experience, the Chicago Opera Company being 
interested in her. It was understood that upon her return 
she was to join that company. Just what the plans of 
Mrs. Kirby are she has not divulged. 





Danes 
married to 


November 21, at the Clement 


Strand, 


Bowne has sung 


SUNDAY MATINEE CONCERT 
BY PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Two American Composers Represented on Program— Alice 
Nielsen Proves to Be Delightful Soloist. 





Last Sunday afternoon's offering by the Philharmonic 
Society of New York, at Carnegie Hall, consisted of the 
so called “Surprise” the Mozart aria 
from “The Marriage of Figaro Alice Nielsen 
and the overture “Leonora,” No, 3, Beethoven. These clas 


Haydn symphony 
sung by 
f el 
! « 


constituted the first 


part 


sical numbers 
The 


negro themes, by 
a Southern 


part program 


brought forth a comedy overture on 


the 


second 


American composer, Gilbert, and 


fantasy, by another American composer 


Humiston, both of which seemed to please the audience 


It was a step in the right direction for Josef Stransky, the 


conductor, to aid in furthering the interests of Americar 
composers, especially as it fitted very well in the scheme 
of a Sunday afternoon ert 

The other numbers were Massenet’s “Gavott from 
“Manon,” sung by Alice Nielsen, and the theme and varia 
tions from suite No. 3. op. 55, Tschaikowsk 


The Haydn symphony was played with all due reverence 
to the traditions In these days of moder nstrumenta 
tion and surprises, this old “Surprise” symphony is a sot 
of relief and it is well occasionally to place this work 
on programs 

The “Leonora” overture needs no special comment on 


this occasion, as it is well known that it is one of the 
standard and always desirable works. It was well played 

The American prima donna, Alice Nielsen, made her 
first appearance here with the Philharmonic Society on 
this occasion and proved to be an artist of great versa 
tility. Miss Nielsen, who formerly sang in comic opera 


and the last few years with the Boston Opera Company, 
and occasionally with the opera in New York, has shown 
what can be done by dint of incessant perseverance. She 
has risen from a comic opera soprano to one of the im 
portant singers now before the public. This 
by the classical manner in which she sang the “Figar 
aria. Her intonation was absolutely impeccable and het 
legato fully up to the 


was shown 


requirements of the Mozart sty! 





NIELSEN 


ALICE 


she showed much charm 


Manor 


and elegance in her delivery 


In the “Gavotte” from 


Probably owing to the inclement weather, there was not 


as large a house as the Philharmonic generally is deser 


ing of. 


Yvonne de Treville to Sing in Toronto. 





Yvonne de Trévill to appear at the special 
the Toronto Symphony Orchestra at Ma Hall, Mon 
December 8. The program contains a novel number u 
group of old English songs with orchestral accompanimen 
of the woodwind instruments only 

Other numbers sung by this remarkable prance " 
been specially requested by the Toronto public, with who 


she is a prime favorite, and are to include the Handel ari 


and the . tii Sain 


from “L’Allegro e il Pensicros wutifu 
Saéns cadenza and the aria from “Ballo in Maschera” ir 
henor of the Verdi ntenary 


There is no feeling, perhaps, except the extremes of fea: 
and grief, that does not find relief in music, that does not 
make a man sing or play the better.—George Eliot: “The 


Mill on the Floss.” Bk. VI, Ch. 7. 
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DR. KUNWALD APPEARS AS 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLOIST 


Third Pair of Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
Concerts Teeming with Interest—Ovation for 
Kunwald, Who Reveals Technical Skill and 
Purity of Tone in Beethoven Piano Con- 
certo—Eight Sunday Popular Concerts 
This Season—Paviowa Dances at Music 
Hall—Orpheus Club Opens Its Sea- 
son with Christine Miller as Solo- 
ist—David Bispham Makes 
Big Hit in Vaudeville. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, December 6, 1913. 


{ numbers only, 
vven and Bral offering at 
| pair of Cincinnati Symphoay Orchestra concerts, 
ind 6. The 


rogram embracing three 


ums, constituted the 


Haydn symphony in D (“Lon- 


in thematic beauty, opened the concert and 

low, impressive adagio to the spirited finale 
lloyed delight. The orchestra did the best 
ifternoon in the menuetto and final move- 

t number, but it was not the Haydn symphony 
the Brahms No, 2, in D major, which Dr. Kun 
rpreted in a scholarly manner—the orchestra 
playing in splendid style—which made the 

f concerts remarkable. Dr. Kunwald in the dual 


f conductor and soloist, playing the Beethoven piano 


No. 3, in C minor, proved to be the great eveat. 

| fe t ay that no other American orchestra could 
ate h a performance as that of Friday afternoon 
Auditorium. Even to his most ardent admirers 

ir. Kunwald showed himself in a new light. His tech- 
kill aad purity of tone are too well known to need 

ind on this occasion Dr. Kunwald seemed to be 

| with a bravura and elan that quite 

1 the house. In the first movement he played 

W idenza, a clever arrangement of the various 


f the movement, meeting the demands of modern 
and yet harmonically within the general character 
rto. The especially beautiful, Dr. 


Kur d's delicacy of touch and poetic qualities heighten- 
re bo a 


YEATMAN GRIFFITH“. 


ENGAGED AS PRIMA DCORNA SOLORATURA OF THE CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 
Studios: Holland House, 143 Maida Vale, London 


‘LITTLE 


L. (Leipzig Diploma) 


largo was 











Velee | Foeduction Taught 
Method of 


man GERHARDT 
2 Wellington Road, N.W. 


} OSTROVSKY INSTITUTE OF HAND DEVELOPMENT 


The Ostrovehy mage solves the probleme of technique 
j and manual fi y i ist nists and ‘cellists. 

















. - : troveky Ap catus and Appliances, It shortens the hours 
of ileal precties, lessens the drudgery and makes y 
certain aed repid. For terme and circulars also the Illustrated booklet, **Tech- 
nique and Hand Development” by H. Ostroveky, nine pence free, Address 
Secretary OSTROVSKY MUSICIANS’ HAND DEVELOPME CO., Lad., 
Leinster Gardens, Leadon, W. Chicago Branch, Steinway Hall, 513-514, 64 
EB. Var Buren Street. 








The mest i t Comp *, best Songs and 
Seag Cyeles ars to be found in the Catalague of 


BOOSEY & CO. ‘iain 


FREE en reauest. THEMATICS of latest important additions 
9 East i7th Street New York 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia's “Hints on Singing”; Author, 
New English “Carmen”; Translator, 

Metzler’s Mastersongs, “ Leider in English.” 
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BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS, LONDON 
Private addresa, 40 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N.W. 











ing the geaeral effect. In the last movement, rondo alle- 
gro, the distinct statement of the principal theme and fine 
tonal shading gave an individual stamp to the reading, 
which was broad and noble throughout. 

nee 

The series of popular concerts by the Ciacinnati Sym- 

phony Orchestra will begin a little earlier this year, as 
there are to be eight concerts instead of six. The dates 
are December 28, January 11, January 25, February 8, Feb- 
ruary 22, March 8, March 22 and April 12. The list of 
soloists has not yet been announced. The concerts will 
take place, as usual, oa Sunday afternoons at Music Hall. 
The sale has been very large and there is every indication 
of sold out houses as was the case so many times last 
season. 

ene 

Anna Pavlowa, assisted by Novikoff and a large com- 

pany of dancers, gave one performance Tuesday night at 
Music Hall. The program was most artistic, oaly marred 
by long waits and very slow progress in the first part, 
“The Magic Flute,” which was otherwise most delightful, 
the scenery, costumes, music and dancers being very good. 
The “Invitation to the Dance” was quite picturesque. In 
the divertissements which made up part three were dis- 
covered some artists worthy of the laurels bestowed on 
Pavlowa herself, notably Mme. Gashewska aad M. Zaj- 
lich, who did the “Calabraise” in a very realistic manner. 
The “Danse de Printemps” and Schubert's “Moment Mu 
sicale” as well as the “Rose et Papillon” of Mile. Plaskow- 
wieczka and M. Kobeleff were bits of lovely color floating 
on waves of lovely sound. Pavlowa’s “Gavotte Direc- 
toire,” in which one suspects a sly satire on society danc- 
ing, was acclaimed with shouts of laughter and she very 
obligingly repeated it. The “Hungarian Rhapsodie,” with 
its terrific tempo and wealth of color, was one of the most 
beautiful numbers. 

nzene 


The Orpheus Club opened its season Thursday night at 
Emery Auditorium, an audience of generous propor- 
tions turning out to greet the singers and Christine Miller, 
the soloist. Edwin Glover's work as chorusmaster has 
brought forth fine results in the training of this large body 
of male voices, and the club was never heard to better ad- 
vantage. “The War Song of Gamelbar.” by F. F. Bullar, 
opened the program in heroic style and several a capella 
numbers served to show the technical ability of the chorus. 
A cantata by Gilchrist, “Legend of the Bended Bow,” was 
given, with Miss Miller as “Who Sails with 
Drake?” by C. F. Chudleigh-Candish, was by far the most 
effective chorus number given, being especially suited to 
men’s voices, which the petite poem, “Fear Thy Kisses, 
Gentle Maiden,” by A. Herbert Brewer, is not. Two 
Dvorak numbers and Randegger’s “Strike the Anvil” com- 
pleted the choral numbers. Christine Miller, always a 
great favorite here, sang Debussy’s aria for Lia from “L’en- 
fant Prodigue” 


soloist. 


and a group of Mahler's songs, and several 
numbers by Whiting, Carpenter and Grant-Schaefer. In 
the last group was very fine, her lovely mezzo soprano 
being warm and sympathetic and capable of many shades 
of emotion. 

Rae, 

There was much comment in musical circles last week 
because of the announcements in all of last Sunday's lead- 
ing Chicago papers of the season of grand opera in that 
city. Of local interest was the publicity given to the Cin- 
cinnati singer with the company, Cyrena van Gordon, who 
last season was heard so frequently in the College of Music 
recitals, Miss van Gordon is very highly thought of by 
Director Campanari, whose attention was called to the 
upon a visit to this city. It has also been stated that she 
is popular with the experienced principals of the company, 
who have been attracted by her magnificent vocal develop- 
ment and her youthful, confiding personality. Very few 
American singers have been given the recognition that 
Miss van Gordon has in grand opera, and it is with consid- 
erable local pride that it is pointed out that she is entirely a 
Cincinnati product who never studied anywhere else but 
in the College of Music, where she was a pupil in the class 
of Louise Dotti. Viola Foote, the talented young 
soprano who has been frequently heard in public before 
and since her graduation from the College of Music last 
June, has beén engaged for a two weeks’ tour in Ohio, 
which will include, Zanesville, Dayton, Canton, Springfield 
and Columbus. Dorothy Kirkpatrick, the brilliant young 
violinist from the class of Johannes Miersch of the Col- 
lege of Music, gave a very successful recital at Eaton, Ohio, 
last week. Walter Giliewicz, the newly engaged pianist and 
teacher of the College of Music, has made an excellent im- 
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pression upon his colleagues and all with whom he has 
come in contact. Mr. Giliewicz has demonstrated the fact 
that he is a pianist of tremendous power, and should dup- 
licate his great concert successes of Germany and Russia 
during his residence in this country. Music lovers will 
be pleased to know that Mr. Giliewicz will give a recital 
in the near future. 
nee 
The chamber music concert by Wilhelm Kraupner, 
pianist; Bernard Sturm, violinist, and Julius Sturm, cel- 
list, fixed for Monday evening, December 8, at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, will be one of the events 
of foremost importance in musical circles this week. They 
have chosen to open the evening with the sonata, C major, 
for piano and violin, of Sinding. The second portion of 
the program will be devoted to Tschaikowsky's trio, A 
minor. The large number of requests for cards of ad- 
mission indicates a capacity audience for the evening. The 
next symphony lecture by Edgar Stillman-Kelley, at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, will be given Saturday 
morning, December 13, at eleven o'clock. The Messrs, 
Theodor Bohlmann, Bernard Sturm and Julius Sturm are 
arranging an evening of French chamber music, to be given 
early in January. An interesting mixed program was 
given at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music yesterday 
afternoon by students from the classes of Marcian Thal- 
berg, Leo Paalz, John A. Hoffmann, Bernard Sturm, Har- 
old Morris, Mrs. Theodor Bohlmann and Ida Jenner, those 
participating being Irvin Rosenbaum, Isabel Rosenbaum, 
Pearl Besuner, George Beever, Mrs. Henry T. Hunt, 
Florence Roth Evans, Bettie Besuner, Margaret Evans, 
Margaret Rosenthal, Bessie Bryan, Chester Moffett, Nelle 
Shields, Freda Roesche. Dr. Fery Lulek, the Austrian bari- 
tone, will give a liederabend in Buffalo, December 8, and 
the fcllowing evening will appear in Columbus as soloist 
with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
meme 
Students of expression of the College of Music, under 
Joseph O’Meara’s direction, are in demand for recital en- 
gagements. Helen Campbell is to give a program of read- 
ings for the United Brethren Church. Leonora Allard 
has been engaged for an evening by the Ladies’ Musical, 
of Portsmouth, Ohio. Martin Finn will contribute to the 
K. of P. program to be given at Memorial Hall. 
ane 
With the growth of the Conservatory Orchestra, its 
sphere of activity has become enlarged, and Signor Tirin- 
delli is this season interspersing the regular series of con- 
certs with evenings devoted to bringing out soloists with 
orchestral accompaniment. The first of these was Wed- 
nesday evening, December 3, when three talented young 
men from the srudent body of the artist department were 
presented. The program opened with the D minor violin 
concerto of Vieuxtemps, played in a brilliant manner by 
Edwin Ideler, whose strides in the field of art have com- 
manded attention for several years past. Young Ideler 
has superb natural gifts which have been carefully guided 
and nurtured by Sig. Tirindelli until he is prepared to 
enter the professional lists, of which his fine performance 
of the Vieuxtemps concerto gave ample evidence. Harold 
Morris proved himself a pianist in command of a brilliant 
technic endowed with a poetic nature, sensitive to the 
slightest detail, and was in full command of all his re- 
sources in the distinguished rendition which he gave the 
Beethoven “Emperor” concerto. Mr. Morris is a member 
of the master class of Marcian Thalberg. The conclud- 
ing number on the program was the Saint-Saéns B minor 
concerto played by Robert Schenk, a young violinist new 
to Cincinnati audiences. Mr. Schenk is richly endowed 
and at the same time a fine scholar, and Sig. Tirindelli 
is to be warmly congratulated upon the splendid results 
achieved. The accuracy, temperamental richness and 
technical facility which are his in rich measure made his 
playing a joy and caused his hearers to speculate upon a 
decided future. Under Sig. Tirindelli’s baton the Con- 
servatory Orchestra captured honors by accomp-nying 
the above soloists in a wholly professional manner. In 
many respects the concert was one of the finest exhibi- 
tions of student work given at the Conservatory, and 
artistic results were achieved such as any institution the 
world over would be proud to claim. 
a2aRr 
Hazel Swann, pianist, and Mabel Dunn, violinist, promi- 
nent members of the artist classes of Marcian Thalberg 
and Signor Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, at the Conservatory of 
Music, achieved unusual success in a joint recital at Fos- 
torio, Ohio, last Tuesday evening. 
nene 
A program of artistic proportions marked the opening 
of the music department, of which Mrs. Thomas W. Allen 
is chairman, at the Woman’s Club, on Wednesday after- 
noon. Mrs. Adolph Klein and Gustave Albrecht, of the 
Symphony Orchestra, opened the program with the seldom 
heard Beethoven's sonata in F major, op. 17, for French 
horn and piano. Elsa Marshall-Cox sang Liszt’s “Die 
Lorelei” with much dramatic force. She was at her best, 
however, in two charming French songs, “Bon jour, Su- 
zon,” by Delibes, and Nevin’s “Dites-Moi.” Mrs. Cox’s 
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Selections also included “Allah,” by Metcalf, and Oscar 
| Weil’s “Spring Song,” for which Emil Heermann played 
the violin obbligato. Emil Heermann, who is concert- 
master of the Symphony Orchestra, played the Wagner- 
Withelmj arrangement of the “Preislied,” his complete 
command of his instrument and beautiful tone bringing 
forth fervent applause. Mrs. Klein, Emil Heermann, and 
Gustave Albrecht then played the Brahms trio in E fiat. 
The splendid playing of Mrs. Klein, who has not been 
heard in public for years, was the surprise of the after- 
noon. In technic, tone, and clarity of phrasing she proved 
. herself a pianist of professional calibre, and it is hoped 
she will be heard more frequently in the future. 


nere 


Manager Royale, of Keith’s Theater, has received many 
inquiries from David Bispham’s loyal supporters in Cin- 
cinnati, hoping for a return engagement. When Bis 
pham appeared at Keith’s several weeks ago, there was a 
rush for seats and those who had enjoyed this singer's 
art as a grand opera star filled the theater nightly to hear 
him in vaudeville. While singing at Keith's, Mr. Bis 
» pham varied his program from time to time, interpolating 
such favorites as “Danny Deever” and “Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes,’ between the “Pagliacci” prologue, 
which he sings superbly, and other gems from the operas. 
A particularly pleasing feature of Bispham’s engagement 
was the little résumé he gave before singing operatic se 
lections, thus enabling the public to follow him in- 
telligently Jessig PArTLON Tyree, 





Dubinsky-Dimitrieff Recital. 

Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian soprano, and Vladimir Du- 
binsky, the Russian cellist, gave a joint recital in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Sunday evening, December 7. 

This was the program: 

Saint-Saéns 


Concerto for cello, op. 33...+.... 
Viadimir 
Ivan Eisenberg, accompanist. 


Aria by Tamara from opera Damon Rubinstein 


Night ka sbsivesa ...Rimsky-Korsakow 
I Said Why? (first time) ...... . Dargomijsky 
Bape ccc cccsccavecvccese Moussorgsky 
L’heure Exquise .......+.s055. Hahn 
Mentéuse Chérie ........- Massenet 


Lullaby from Jocelyn (with cello obbligato) Godard 
Nina Dimitrieff. 

Cantabile, op. 36.......+.+.: 

Serenade Espagnol, 

Romance Sans Parole............. 

Hungarian Rhapsody, op. 68........ 
Vladimir 


Cui 
Glazounoff 

Davidoff 
D. Popper 


César 


An Impression (mew) ...... soe osake Egon Putz 
(Dedicated to Mme. Dimitrieff.) 
Longing (mew) ........ tA hice daewuoeceneses Egon Putz 
You Ask Me Why I Love You So?............ Egon Putz 
The Mater GF Deetas.. cccivcccccccveccccsevceed A. Walter Kramer 
Oriental Song (MEW) oc cscscccccccccccccvssceccess Gretschaninoff 
a a ee ae _Gretschaninoff 
She Was Thine (with cello obbligato), new...... e+eeesM, Ivanoff 


Nina Dimitrieff. 

Ivan Eisenberg accompanied the Dubinsky numbers and 
Egon Putz those of Madame Dimitrieff. 

Mr. Dubinsky’s understanding of the possibilities of the 
cello and his admirable technic quickly brought him into 
favor with his audience and encores were demanded after 

seach appearance. 

Mme. Dimitrieff is not unknown to New York 
lovers, judging from the good sized and friendly audience 
which finally assembled. Mme. Dimitrieff sanz in Russian, 
French and English, showing much temperament and a 
voice of pleasing quality. The soprano understands well 
how to produce a delightful piano tone as well as ' 
evident in Hahn’s exquisite “L’heure Exquise.” 

Encores and repetitions were demand:d in no uncertain 


music 


gato, 


manner, and Mme. Dimitrieff graciously responded in most 
instances. 

The soprano kas spent some time recently in Russia 
singing and gleaning new songs in Russian for the pro- 
gram, several ot which she gave on Sunday evening with 
telling effect. 





For the National Institute Members. 





The immortals, who recently met in Chicago, voting 
women ineligible as members, might read the following 
(translated) with interest and benefit, as showing what an 
older nation does for woman: 

The tithe of Royal been conferred 
Dr. Rahel Hirsch, many the 
Klinik, Berlin; another link in the chain of women's rights 
lein Hirsch is the first German doctor to be thus distin 
guished.—Deutsche Medizinische Wochenschrift 

The following cablegram has been universally published 
in American papers, showing the progress of woman in 
Germany : 

Dresden, Saxony, December 2.—The Saxon war ministry has 
been testing a powder recently invented which produces stupefac- 
tion. It is claimed the gas from «a single bomb has thrown several 
hundred men into a deep sleep lasting seven or cight hours. The 
inventor is a woman, Ida Boehm, and the Prussian military authori- 
ties have asked her to go to Berlin to demonstrate the efficacy of 
her invention 


Fraulein 
Medical 
Frau 


Professor has upon 


years assistant in Second 


woman 





MOZART SOCIETY PROGRAM 
COMPRISED OF CADMAN WORKS. 


Popular American Composer Again Reveals His Splendid 
Gifts in the Presence of a Distinguished 
Audience at Hotel Astor. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman furnished the program at 


the New York Mozart Society second musicale, held at 
the Hotel Astor, New York, Saturday afternoon, Decem- 








CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


contralto; 
Ida 


ber 6. Ann Ivins, soprano; Corinne Welsh, 
Franklin Lawson, tenot; J. Louis Shenk, baritone; 
Divinoff, violinist; Paulo Gruppe, cellist, were the able 
assistants 

It is 122 years after the 
death of the great (Mozart died De 
cember 5, 1791), at the musicale of a society bearing his 


that just 


Austrian 


interesting to note 


composer 


name, the program should be entirely devoted to the works 
of one of America’s best known composers, among which 
appeared a group of characteristic “Indian songs.” 

For his adaptation of the Indian melodies to songs 
alone, however, Mr. Cadman’s reputation as a composer is 
not based. One who has followed closely the columns of 
the Musica, Courter “Progress of American Music” page 
cannot but have observed the widespread popularity of the 


‘ 


Cadman compositions. 

As the opening number of the Saturday afternoon pro- 
gram a new trio in D major, opus 56, appeared. 
Chis work, which is full of melody and rich in harmony, 
was excellently played by Miss Divinoff, Mr. Gruppe and 
Mr. Cadman. Only two of the three movements were 
heard on this occasion. It was performed in its entirety 
on Monday evening of this week, before the New York 
Manuscript Society and evoked great enthusiasm. This 
Cadman trio will be the of the 
Manuscript Socicty concert, to in next week's Mu- 


new reviewed in report 
appear 
SICAL COURTER 

Two groups of “The Sea Hath a Thousand 
Moods,” “At The Sun of Love,” and “I Found 
Him on the Mesa,” “The White Dawn Is Stealing,” 
the Sky-Blue Water,” “The Moon Drops 
were given effective interpretations by Mr. Shenk 
tonal balance and unity of delivery made the song 
Year” the 
This work, based upon words se- 
Nelle Rich 
mond Eberhardt, is made up of piano prelude and inter 
(March and April) 
(May), recitatives and solos as well! as the 


songs 
Dawning,” 
“From 
the Land of 
Low,” 
Good 


ycle “The Morning of the (part two of pro 
} 


gram) very pleasing. 
works of the modern 


lected from parts by 


and two 
quartet In 
this Mr. Cadman has well caught the spirit of spring with 


mezzo between parts 


one 


its varying moods 
Mocart 


president, 


of which 


their 


Again the members of the Society, 
Mrs. Noble McConnell is 


taste in the selection of artists and their reputed hospi 


proved good 


tality in their entertainment of the afternoon 


Search in California. 


Frederick Preston Search, the American cellist, played 


in Santa Barbara, Cal., December 4. Regarding this con 


“ert a notice has been received by the Musicat Coverer 
stating that the recital given in the Potter Opera House 
was a brilliant success. The audience was large and most 
enthusiastic; the Dvorak and Klughardt concertos were 
wonderfully played; the MacDowell numbers were well 
received, and Search’s latest composition, minuet in D 
major, played for the first time, clicited enthusiastic 


applause 





























H. EF. Krehbiel in the Tribune: “A pianist who brings 4 
beautiful message and proclaims it with intense seriousness 
whenever she appears before our public.” 

Max Smith in the Press “Some of the most enjoyable 


piano playing beard thus far in a season overcrowded with 
experts of the keyboard.” 


Richard Aldrich in the N. Y. Times: “She brings a fresh 
and individual point of view to the music she interprets 
She rose at once to a lofty stature from these child-like 


things in Brahms F minor sonata.’ 

W. Henderson in the Sun: “She plays with much spirit, 
with something like masculinity of style, with an excellent 
technic and, above all. with musical intelligence.” 


At her New York Recital on December 3rd, the critics wrote as follows: 





A GREAT ARTIST— 
A SUPERB RECITAL 








a het - Pe PT 


Meltze in the Ame an “Few 
inter prete | thie work with the 


} rendering of it worthy of the 


pieniets of 
fine 


Charles H 
the day could 
and lofty style which ma 


have poise 


e her 


applause that it received.” 

lenry T. Finck in the N. Y. Eve. Post: “Simply superb, 
worthy, indeed, of Paderewski himself, was her playing of 
the most pepular of polonaises as an extra, at the end of 


the recital, when devotees crowded to the stage and demanded 


more 


Sylvester Rawling in the Eve. World: “Unfolding them 
(Kinderscenen) with all the simplicity and tenderness and 
aclf-effacement that could be wished jext she gave Brahms’ 


sonata in F minor, op. 5 


the playing of which she infused 
with poetic imagination as well as - 


fire 
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VIOLINIST SAN FRANCISCO OPERA pend his signature and boldly vetoed it. And then the wou 
LUDWIG SCHMIDT trouble began. A mysterious object was said to have in- May 
aM HINSTON spired the Mayor to commit this dark and awful deed. num 
1451 Broadway imme ” . = = New York Ctly HOUSE TRIBULATIONS. One paper, in an editorial, actually accused the Mayor of \ brot 
having been responsible for one of the greatest calam‘ties The 
Municipal Opera Scheme ‘in Civic Center Vetoed that ever befell San Francisco, not even excepting the a, 2 
by the Mayor—Mr. Metzger Writes an In- disaster of 1906. The Union Labor Party _ accused otto 
¥ ‘ Account of having influenced the Mayor to commit this awful crime e 
Vocal Studio: 38 West’ ra'Stre « ee New York teresting of This Unique Sub- in ae that it could make him Governor of California that 
ject—He Also Tells of the Conversion ; : Linn 

next year. The Mexican War, the Currency Bill, the 
of the Tivoli from an Operatic into political situations in China, Europe and other parts of the frie 
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November 26, 1913 
San Francisco has been in the throes of an operatic 
war, as it were, during the last few weeks. If Johann 
Strauss had lived in San Francisco at this time he might 
easily have secured new material for his “Merry War,” 
and Noah Webster might have changed a well known 
noun into “Uproar House.” Two supposedly dignified 
daily morning newspapers devoted their front pages to ac- 
cusing Mayor Rolph of all kinds of conspiracies and deep 
and dark designs against the good name of the commu- 
nity, and the politicians had a lively time explaining why 
the fate of the future Governor or Senator from this ter- 
ritory depended upon the fate of the municipal opera 
house. To a disinterested onlooker this whole episode 
was the funniest experience that came into his life. And 
to an outsider it proved the fact that, notwithstanding its 
metropolitan pretensions, San Francisco is im many re 
spects somewhat provincial, for when daily newspapers 
put aside the important news of the time and devote col- 








SAN FRANCISCO'S NEW CITY HALL. 





umns of space to recriminations of the citizens of a com- 
munity on a purely local question, and one which is of 
no great importance to the world. there surely 
exists an element of provincialism which does not fit well 
into the reputation which an exposition city is desirous to 
obtain. And let us see what all this fuss was about. 
nae 

Some two hundred wealthy society people were induced 
to promise to subscribe $850,000 for an opera house which 
was to be erected on property belonging to the city and val 
ued at $1,000,000. This opera house was to form one 
of a group of buildings designated as the “civic center.” 
The society people or their spokesmen called this offer a 
generous gift to the city of San Francisco and wanted to 
be heralded as public benefactors. But instead of making 
this opera house a gift to the city, they imposed condi- 
tions under which they were willing to fulfill their prom 
ises of donating that much money. Any one who paid 
$15,000 toward this building was to have the right of re- 
serving a box until twenty-four hours before a perform- 
ance. Any one who subscribed $2,000 was entitled to 
two seats which were to be kept for him until twenty-four 
hours hefore a performance. If he wanted to occupy 
these seats he had to pay for them up to within twenty- 
four hours of the performance. Then the Musical Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco wanted ten directors on the 
board, while the city of San Francisco 
five directors. 


outside 


was to have only 
In other words, instead of the edifice being 
really a municipal opera house it would have been a pri- 
vate opera house built upon public property. In a test 
case brought before the Supreme Court of California that 
tribunal declared such an arrangement illegal. Now in- 
stead of being satisfied with this decision, attorneys were 
engaged to find ways and means to “skirt” around the 
decision of the Supreme Court and word an ordinance in 
such a way that it came literally within the law, although 
spiritually it would still be a private organization on public 
property. 
nee 

Such an ordinance was finally drawn. the only important 
difference between it and the first ordinance being that it 
gave the opera house in trust to the city, but retained the 
management and nearly half of the seats. The ordinance 
was passed through the Board of Supervisors, but when 
it came to signing this ordinance the Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, having discovered its little “jokers,” refused to ap- 


world—all were set aside, and the Uproar House War , ther 


was given free reign on the front pages of our “great” dur 
daily newspapers. poli 
nnre wot 
Every one seemed to have forgotten that San Francisco tra 
used to have a beautiful opera house before the fire, and pro 
that a city that has passed the half million mark would ent 
not have to wait long until some one would build an opera 
house. No one seemed to think that Los Angeles, New s 
York, Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago have opera houses But 
to be proud of. No, it must be a municipal opera house or | 
or nothing. The wealthy society people wanted to make * It 
a generous gift to the city, but they must make their cag 
conditions and demand the price for such a generous gift. obj 
lo give something unselfishly—really to bestow a generous for 
benefaction upon their community without reserving any ers 
special privileges—why, perish the thought! They would not sen 
think of such a thing! Who could be so foolish or so ut- for 
terly lacking in business sense as to ask any one to make pay 
a present to the city of San Francisco, free of all condi- rig 
tions and taxation? Oh, no! When you give $850,000 five 
toward an opera house, which must be built upon a $1,000,- . the 
000 dollar lot belonging to the city, the people ought to to | 
welcome such a generous gift with open arms, and ought ves 
to be glad that they can hear grand opera for one dollar wh 
in the gallery or two dollars in the “family circle.” The tha 
readers of the Musicat Courter must not forget that the Ro 
ordinance did include the reservation of 400 seats in the gif 
“family circle’ for the people, up to twelve o’clock of the 
the day of an evening performance. Oh, yes; 856 seats the 
(including all boxes and loges) were reserved for the wi 


society people who donated $850,000 (or promised to do- 


nate it), and 400 seats, in the family circle, were reserved wh 
for citifens of San Francisco who donated a lot worth 
$1,000,000. 
ReuR for 
As to the business possibilities of such an enterprise— te 
why, no one ever thought of that. For instance, it did as 
not occur to the wise attorneys who handled this ordi wh 
nance that there might just be a possibility of grand opera the 
companies objecting to appear in an opera house where the 
856 seats (including all boxes and loges) were reserved sh 
till twenty-four hours before a performance, without com- hol 
pelling the subscribers to pay for these seats. They to 
never imagined that it would be impossible to dispose of aot 
all these seats at the last moment. I would like to see on 
the face of the manager of the Metropolitan Opera House ba: 
or the Chicago Grand Opera Company when he is told to 
that the San Francisco engagement included reservation a 
of all the best seats in the house until twenty-four hours wr 
before the performance, when the subscribers could give to 
notice that they do not want the seats for the next day., an 
When you tell the opera house enthusiasts of this unbusi- a 
nesslike condition in the ordinance, they say: “Ah, well! “4 
This can all be adjusted afterward.” wi 
The truth of the matter is our society people want an kn 
opera house which they can manage themselves and which 
they can practically monopolize, but they have no way of 
placing it upon attractive property and so they want it in th 
the “civic center.’ They are actually not building an be 
opera house for the city of San Francisco but for them- - 
selves, and nevertheless they want the city to make them > a 
a present of a valuable piece of real estate—and still main- ~ of 
tain that they are generous and big-hearted. Have you ca 
ever heard of such nonsense? If they only would concede “ 
the citizens some kind of right in the matter—some kind a 
of a privilege, but outside of reserving 400 seats in the gi 
family circle and permitting a minority representation of th 
five members on the board of directors the citizens have 4 
no right or privilege, although they give a piece of prop- * 
erty worth one million dollars and exempt the opera house th 
from license or any other taxation. And still these people +e 
cannot understand why any one objects to this kind of “ 
a contract. “Can you beat it?” 5 
zear ¢ 
There is another little condition in this ordinance that 
would surprise those who wanted to rent this edifice. 
Special emphasis is laid upon the fact that neither the b 
Musical Association of San Francisco nor the subscribers a 
to the fund nor the city of San Francisco can be made t 
responsible for any debts or any deficits that may accrue i 
from the management of such an opera house. Well, who yt 
is going to pay them? It says then that all the money * F 
must come from rents, etc. So that in case the opera r 
house needs money the company that is playing there must j 
put up enough to pay all expenses, and if there is a deficit t 
why it must come from the rents—there you are! How t 
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would the Metropolitan Opera House Company like that? 
Mayor Rolph vetoed the ordinance because he objected toa 
number of unfair conditions, which afterward would have 
brought serious trouble, mcluding litigation in the courts 
The Musical Association wanted to keep politics out of 
it, and now it has started politics before the opera house 
is a certainty. There are politics in every institut.on man 
aged by a big number of people. And no one can tell 


that the fifteen directors of the so called municipal opera 
house would not have been called upon to do “politics” for 
friends who want favors from such opera house. Why 


there are politics right now in the Musical Association 
during the course of the symphony concerts. And thes 
politics are not any better than the politics of city officials 
would be. For we have neither a real permanent orches 
tra nor an adequate number of concerts, although they 
promised all of that when they asked for money for the 
enterprise. 
eRe 
San Francisco is very anxious to have an opera hous 

But it wants either an opera house controlled by the city, 
or it wants an opera house controlled by private interests 
It cannot have both. Already preparations are being 
made by which it may be possible t Mayor's 
objections and prepare the ordinance in a way more con 
formant with genuinely public endowments. The subscrib 
ers are now being approached by the supervisors to 


O overcome the 


con 


sent to abandoning the clauses reserving special privileges 
for them and be satisfied with reserving their seats upor 
payment of a season ticket. It is also suggested in this 
new proposition to make the board of directors consist of 


five officials of the city of San Francisco, five members of 


the Musical Association of San Francisco and five members 
4 to be chosen from the citizens. The deciding vote is to b 
vested in the president of the University of California, 
who is also to be a member of the board. It is not likely 
that this proposition will find favor believe that Mayor 


. 





Rolph will insist upon an unconditional endowment or 
gift to the city of San Francisco or nothing. And I fur- 
ther believe that the subscriber$ will finally give in, f 


they are sufficiently public spirited to understand the prin 


ciple of this thing, although they have been 
arily misled by one or two of the 
had some selfish ends in 


mnRre 


to quote 


may tempor 


leaders of the movemen 


who possibly view. 


In conclusion, I desire Mayor Rolph’s reason 


for his veto: 





The proposed ordinance provides that the trustees to be appointed 
thereunder “‘shall designate cither a box, loge or seats for each 
contributing member of such association, and the contributor to 
whom a box, loge or seats is or are so assigned shal! always hav« 
the prior right to the use of such box, loge or seats at any public 
performance given in said opera house, and may dispose of said 


provided that each holder of such right 
used by the 


right by deed, will or gift 
shall pay for the use of such box, 


holder at the same scale of 


seats, when 


loge or 


rate and prices as are to be charged 


to the general public; and provided that the holder of such right 
exercises bis said right to the use of said box, loge or seats for 
any performance at least twenty-four hours before the beginning 
of the performance; and, provided further, that the number of 
bexes, loges and seats which may be so assigned shall be limited 
to forty boxes, thirty-one loges and 350 seats.” 

This clause confers upon the donors, their heirs and assigns 
forever, a right prior to the right uf the general public, to the use 


of public property. The private donors, according to the bill, are 


to contribute $850,000, more or less, toward the cost of erecting 
mn opera house to be built upon a parcel of land belonging to the 
public, in ghe civic center, one of the approximate value of one 


million dollars. In other words, the public are to contribute toward 


opera house more contribute, 
what shall be 
always be 


to and 


a municipal than the private donors 
bill provides that “at 
“family 


reserved for citizens and 


seats in 
shal! 


Francisco up 


while the least 400 





known as the circle’ said opera house 


of San 
any evening performance.” 


inhabitants 
including 1:2 o'clock noon of the day of 

The private 
the prior right 
thirty-one 
not restricted to the 
nance provides that the opera house 
of fifteen trustees of whom one shall be the 
of the Board of Supervisors, one a member of the 
cation, one a member of the Board of 
member of the Board of Library 
of whom shall be named by the Mayor 
me by the respective contributors as a 
gift of $850,000, that I shall name as 
the Musical Association. When the board of 
two-thirds of the entire ten 
a self-perpetuating body, vacancies in which are 
surviving members of the group of ter 
the public, which contributes more than 


donors, contributing less than the public, are given 


and the best seats in the house, including forty 


boxes, loges and 350 seats, aggregating approximately 


ordi 
board 


member: 


circle sed 


The prop 


&s6 seats, family 


shall be controlled by a 
Mayor, one a 
Board of Edu 
Park Commissioners, one a 
and the 


A demand is 


Trustees, remaining ten 


made upon 
condition precedent to the 
trustees persons selected by 
appointed, 
members mstitute 


filled by the 


that is to Say, 


trustees is 
number—namely, 
to be 
trustees; 


one-half of the cost of the 











enterprise, shall never have contro! of the opera house erected on 
city property. I perceive no method whereby the organic 
law and the principles of our government can be reconciled with 


your ordimance otherwise than by the direct amendment of the 
charter through the vote of the people 
eer 


Just about the time that this opera house controverss 
began, Manager W. H. Leahy of the Tivoli Opera Hous 
announced one fine morning in the daily papers that owing 
to lack of adequate support the Tivoli was to be changed 
into a moving picture theater. He added that he believed 
that this sort of entertainment is what the people wanted, 
and he bowed to the will of the majority. Therefore, b 
ginning with today, Tivoli has 
joined to the large array of moving picture theaters and 
the old musical landmark has been added to the recollec 
tions of the great past. There has been much speculation 


the (pera House been 





as to the reasons for the non-support of the Tivoli on the 
part of the public. Mr. Leahy is no doubt sincere in his 
belief as to the public’s passion for moving pictures. Nev 


cannot understand how it is possible that thou 
theater 


rtheless | 
sands of 
-hange 

ductions. I 


loving people would be willing to ex 


high class performances for the moving pictur: 


believe that the secret of the success of the 


moving picture houses must be sought in the moderat 
the comparatively long time of the duration 
There was a time the Tivoli 
Opera House gave excellent productions at twenty-five and 
frfty the public flocked to the 
moving picture productions 


believe that if a 


prices and in 


of a performance when 


those days 


certain 


cents, and in 
theater. Nowadays 
charge the theater pre 
operas and musical comedies, with 
company at and fifty cents, th 
1ot prefer the moving pictures to such pr 
Indeed we have an example here now. At th 
Theater a new has been running 
for the past six weeks and will remain two weeks more. 
although the 
company has been more expensive than the prices of ad 

Still | that 
made to pay by giving the newer comic 
old 


same prices. I 


sented the new comic 


1 first class twenty-five 


public would 1 
ductions 
Gaiety musical comedy 


The business has been big during this time, 


mission justified. believe the Tivoli Oper 


House 


operas 


could be 
and 
comic opera thrown in 


musical comedies, with occasionally an 


Mr 
artists willing to study repertoire to 


there are sufficient vo 


make 


Leahy does not believe that 


the Tivoli profit 


able. He claims that the salaries are so high as to make 
moderate prices of admission an impossibility. He also 
claims that the modern comic opera singer does not want 
to go to the trouble and annoyance of studying a new 
pera for every week. But I think if the necessary talen 
can be secured, even if it be new talent instead of ex 
perienced talent, aad the necessary amount of new comic 
operas with the adequate mounting and costuming, pro 
ductions could be kept longer than a week before the pub 


it the United States there is now a tendenc 


the public to support first 


lic. Througho 
1 the part of class productions 


at moderate admission. he managers will sim 


the demands. li 
they will have 


prices of 
have to find a way to 
do not find such a 
A. litth 


and a 


ply meet public 
to close up 
on the part of 


frenzy in th 


they way, 
\ 
less 


little 


their theaters. extravagance 


singers salaries less financial 


box office could easily adjust matters. 


nner” 
Mr. Leahy leaves for the East early next week to attend 
to a concert tour which he and Andreas Dippel have ar 


ranged for Tetrazzini and Titta Ruffo. This tour will in 
United States and South America and Mr. Leahy 
informs me that already all the available 
taken. There 
enterprise which includes such two immense drawing cards 
should not be 
upon 


clude the 
dates have been 
is no doubt about the financial success of an 
as Tetrazzini and Titta Ruffo. | surprised 
if the this Mrs 
Leahy will accompany the artists contributed a large share 


prospect of tour which Mr. and 
toward the sudden decision of getting rid of any responsi 
bility in the conduct of the Tivoli Opera House on the part 

Mr. Leahy. 


sical pride of San Francisco cannot be 


That this change is a sad blow to the mu 


denied, and it is 


only hoped that the time will not be too far distant when 


the Tivoli will again serve its educational purposes \ 
loophole is left, for Mr. Leahy made it a condition of 
the lease that one month (March) of each year must b 
reserved for a season of grand opera, and the company 
that will visit this city on those occasions will no doubt 
be the Chicago-Philadelphia Company, which is booked 


here for next March. ALFRrep METZGER. 


how them city folks 


over things! 


Seats “all, 
Git so crazy 
loot horns on election night; 

Clap, when that Ker-oo-so sings 


‘Think 


"Less 


ain't enney good, 
feller’s killed 
stand aro 


a race 
darin’ 
their work an’ 
an orto party's spilled 


some 
Leave mal 


WI nen 


*They vt 
Dancin’ 
Now 
What it is 


ben turkey-trottin’ all 


tango steps an’ suci 


there's sunthin’ else come up 


beats th’ Dutch! 


jest 


Here's The Weekly Clarion tells 
Sunthin’ new is all the talk 
Wonder what ‘hetch-hetchy’ means? 
Queer place, mother, that New York !' 
“Never you mind, Abner Dean 


Readin’ ‘hout new fangled ways' 


It ain't moral! It's some dance: 


Or p raps one o' them low plays! 
-Ella A. 


Fanning 
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CHICAGO ENTHUSIASM 
NOT DAMPENED BY RAIN. 


Sunday Concerts Draw Well Despite Inclement 
Weather—Chicago Symphony Orchestra Plays 
Tschaikowsky — Apollo Club to Sing 
“The Messiah”—American Conser- 
vatory Events—David Bispham 
Pleases Large Audiences— 

General Items of Interest 
In and About the West- 
ern Metropolis. 


Chicago, Ill., December 6, 1913. 


lid not dampen the enthusiasm of the atti nces ssediabied 
hear four concerts that engaged the’ time of the critics. 
The Campinini concert in the Auditorium was a program 
Wagner musi The first soloist was Clarence White 
ing the Hans Sachs “Monologue” in the beauti 

tyle to which this artist has accustomed us. Each 
tation of Wagner that he gives shows his glorious 

better advantage. Marta Dorda sang “Elizabeth's 

uyet howing a voice of brilliancy but without any 


‘larly appealing quality. Her duet from “The Fly 
Dutchman” with Mr. Whitehill, which closed the solo 
m the program, was not happily chosen as far 

was concerned. The orchestra gave a good ac- 

f itself under Mr. Winternitz, The two numbers 
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which Mr. Campanini conducted were not heard by the 
writer. 
ene 
Charles W. Clark gave a recital before an audience that 
filled the Fine Arts Theater. His hearers were most en- 
thusiastic at the remarkable rendition of a program of 
varied selections. The German and French groups were 
most artistically given and the singer showed an art more 
rounded out than ever and each number was given its full 
musical value. The last group, all numbers by Lulu Jones 
Downing, were given with the composer at the piano, and 
“June” had to be repeated. 
2er 
Harry Weisbach, concertmaster of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, gave a recital at Orchestra Hall before 
a small but enthusiastic audience. Mr. Weisbach is a stu- 
dious musician who plays with a small tone of excellent 
quality and exceeding refinement. 
une 
The Paulist Choristers gave their concert at the Stude- 
baker Theater before a sold out house. The inclement 
weather did not daunt their following. The program was 
made up of numerous solos and the choir singing of Eric 
Delamarter’s “The De’il’s Awa’” was excellent. 
nme 
The second of a series of matinee musicales at the 
Woman’s Club of Evanston, under the direction of Rachel 
Busey Kinsolving, will take place on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 3, enlisting for soloist Julia Claussen, the Swedish 
contralto, 
nme 
The Sherwood Music School announces a recital by 
pupils of Genevra Johnston Bishop on Saturday after- 
noon, December 6, at the school. 
neRe*e 
The Apollo Musical Club will give two performances of 
Handel’s “Messiah” during the Christmas holidays, Mon- 
day, December 29, and Friday, January 2. Two of the 
soloists for both concerts will be Arthur Middleton and 
Reed Miller. 
ane 
The Chicago Symphony Orchestra played the following 
program at the pair of concerts on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening: 


Symphonic poem, The Sirens. .........sscsseccvccccssscesers Gliere 
Concerto for violin . 0 Hess dn dG0 babes AeeN edeeee Noren 
Symphony No. 5, E minor, op. ’: .. Tschaikowsky 


Hugo Kortschak, the prey ahead ‘wondertal im- 
provement since his return from Europe. He played the 
concerto with great breadth, poise and technical skill and 
in every way deserved the ovation he received which 
necessitated his giving an encore—a movement from the 
Bach A major sonata, The orchestra under Conductor 
Stock gave an excellent account of itself, particularly in 
the Tschaikowsky symphony. 


Ree 
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The American Conservatory of Music announces pupils 
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of Kurt Wanieck, Frank van Dusen, Edward Clark, 
Charles la Berge and Herbert Butler in recital at Kim- 
ball Hall on Saturday afternoon, December 13. 
zeRe 
William Hinshaw will sing the following program at 


his recital in the Fine Arts Theater on Sunday afternoon, | 


December 7: 

Jou Pathe «oo 6 vnscdccw sc sekeaeacvcccuvckhwndngeasee>+ insane Schumann 
Phe” Hieithe cc cides wick cbucecenccetets pesebedsennseaces Schumann 
Rien: BIG ain vanes acc ccctdauddacigecewssurselthe neuter Schumann 
Der Knabe mit dem Wunderhorn...........++--+eeeeee Schumann 
is TE eeu inkc eneda ee ntdvadeurs Ch eahen a veskcogbeanad Schubert 
Whe OMRON | 6 oc cvecdineccc ccbouas svddescsenunedecedba Schubert 
Dhak Deppehanee ov iinen bcd 6 bss ceincdiccncresnbavekacsees Schubert 
An Schwager Kromos.........-..0--+sessees 6 cebpe ae ween Schubert 
rT 8 Be Re er reer rey ere vanced ddcetahete ss Brahms 
Wie Bist du meine Rowigia... ......cceccessccccccscescccepes Brabms 
ENS GE PE EE A iia sea Oe ed YN OES aN Brahms 
Weer etea (owes cicseccnnccccevcccnvessecepecessgues Brahms 
Am Wilden Klippenstrande. ...............cccesecoscevees Bruckler 
Lind Duftig Halt die Maiennacht cadvenbeenweea seine dustban Bruckler 
VORGRED  cocave recede esacccche geccuscesecsasceesevenasecechans Bruckler 
Hell Schmetternd Ruft die Lerche. ..........0.ceeeseesees Bruckler 
Ammar seis severe vcccdcecessccocccscnvcncscesecescesivesve Jensen 
RIE: Bis 5's balin seco WoK ad 0n kd ved ded SKbasK as dah See Jensen 
SD TOR < DORE. goss kv teig vee acest dosed soenes ceccus Jensen 
Ge UN 6c vacadicvessiecodswecbsdncceentt coal ceaekes Jensen 

Edgar A. Nelson at the piano. 
nner 


The musical colony here has a new addition in a son 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Albert Borroff. Mrs. Borroff was 
Anna Allison Jones. 

mene 

Hanna Butler has a very large class this season, all of 
whom are doing excellent work. Among her pupils may 
be mentioned Edna Ellison, who is now in New York, 
where she has had several very good appearances and is 
planning to study for the operatic stage with Oscar Saen- 
ger. Arthur Nesbit is another pupil, now with the Dunbar 
Quartet. Mrs. Butler is in receipt of a note from Iva 
Bigelow Weaver at Los Angeles, reading as follows: 


My Dear Mr. Burier—I am sending this line to remind you of 
my appreciation of your invaluable work with me which has again 
been verified in the success of my recent concert trip and work 
here. Sincerely, 

Iva Brcetow Weaver. 
nur 


The pupils of Georgia Kober, president of the Sherwood 
Music School, will give a recital on Monday evening, De- 
cember 22, in Wurlitzer Hall. Pupils of Miss Keller, Miss 
Marley, Miss Peterson and Miss Hurley of the Sherwood 
Music School faculty will be heard in recital on December 
15 in Wurlitzer Hall. Owing to the absence of Leon 
Marx from the city his recital in the studios of the school 
has been postponed until December 13. 

neue 

Mabel Sharp Herdien, whose rendition of the soprano 
part in “The Messiah” has been acclaimed by critics all” 
over the country as one of the best interpretations ever 
heard of that particular role, will be heard again 
in the work at Evanston, Ill, on December 18; at 
Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh; with the Mozart Club on 
December 26; on December 29 and January 2 she will 
appear with the Apollo Club in the Auditorium here (this 
being her tenth season with that organization), and on 
December 30 Mrs. Herdien will sing in Dubuque, Iowa, 
in “The Messiah.” 

nee 


The concert given for the benefit of St. Joseph Hos- : 


pital will enlist the services of the Paulist Choristers, 
Father William J. Finn, musical director, and other prom- 
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inent artists who will give a program of Christmas carols 
in Orchestra Hall, Sunday, Decmber 21, under the man- 
agemeht of F. Wight Neumann. 
nar 
Teresa Carrefio, the famous pianist, will include com 
positions of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms, Schubert 
and MacDowell in her program to be given December 28 
at the Studebaker Theater under the management of F. 
Wight Neumann. 
a 
The Chicago Mendelssohn Club will give its first annual 
concert on Thursday, December 11, in Orchestra Hall 
The soloist will be Reinald Werrenrath and Leonora Allen 


assisting, 
. nRR 

Mrs. Theodore Parsons announces a series of Twilight 
Recitals beginning the second week in December. Ernest 
Voitier, French pianist, will appear the first evening, giv- 
ing a group of musical miniatures. 

nae 

The seventh Sinia orchestral concert to be given Sunday 
evening, December 7, enlists for soloist Rose Blumenthal, 
soprano. The orchestra, under Arthur Dunham, will play 
the overture “I] Guarany,” by Gomez; suite “Gitanilla,” by 
Lacome, bacchanale from “Samson and Delilah” and “The 
Entrance of Spring” by Von Blum. 

neaRe 

The next Saturday afternoon recital of the American 
Conservatory will be on Januarye10, With the new year 
a number of interesting musical events will take place in 
which the leading artists of the conservatory will partici- 
pate. Among those who will appear may be mentioned: 
Adolf Weidig, Herbert Butler, Robert Ambrosius, Heniot 
Levy, Silvio Scionti, Mrs. Herbert Butler, and others. 
Eric Delamarter, the able critic of the Inter-Ocean, will 
deliver a series of lectures on the Art Song. 

ee ed 

Louise Hattstaedt-Winter has returned to the city after 
a protracted sojourn in the South. This accomplished 
young artist will be prominently identified with musical 
events, such as song recitals and concerts. 

nner 

Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid was the vocal soloist at a 
private recital in Highland Park on December 3, winning 
the success that is always hers wherever she sings. The 
last group of songs was from the pen of her gifted hus- 
band, James G. MacDermid, and won much praise. Mrs. 
MacDermid was the soloist at the initial concert given by 
the newly organized symphony orchestra at London, 
Ont., last month, and scored a great success. Mrs. Mac- 
Dermid was engaged for this concert immediately follow- 
ing her recital in that city in May last. The following 
criticisms appeared in the local papers: 

London Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Roselle 
Pococke and assisted by Sybil Sammis-MacDermid, dramatic soprano, 
of Chicago, in the Grand, Thursday night, presented a program, 
the excellence of which promises a great deal for the musical future 
of the city. Enthusiastically greeted by an appreciative audience, 
the members of the orchestra, director, soloist and all, acquitted 
themselves nobly, the concert being truly a credit to London. Mrs. 
MacDermid has long been known to music lovers as a soprano of 
the first rank, and her work was highly pleasing throughout the 
program. 

Mrs. MacDermid’s opening number, the aria, “Hear Ye, Israel,” 
from Mendelssohn, was sung in a fine, rich voice of brilliant tone 
and quality. It was well received by the audience, but the following 
shorter numbers were, perhaps, more delightfully charming. Schu- 
bert’s serenade and Wolf's “It Is the Spring,” rendered in the Ger- 
man, and Gounod’s waltz song from “Romeo and Juliet,” sung in 
the French, showed MacDermid peculiarly at home. Other numbers 
of unusual beauty sung by Mrs. MacDermid were “Sacrament” and 
“If I Knew You,” both by her husband, James G. MacDermid, 
formerly of London; barcarolle by Johnson; “May, the Maiden” 
by Carpenter, and “Heart o’ Me,” the words by Herbert Vander. 
hoof, editor of Canada Monthly, and the music by Mr. MacDermid, 
the iatter song proving a very delightful encore number. . Mac- 
Fadyen’s “Cradle Song,” a lullaby of surprising beauty, was one 
of the finest numbers by Mrs. MacDermid. 

Mrs. MacDermid graciously responded with a number of encore 
numbers which seemed all too few to the delighted audience.— 
London (Ont.) Advertiser, November 7, 1913. 





Sybil Sammis-MacDermid, who assisted the orchestra, is a dra- 
matic soprano of wide range, brilliant execution, and rich and 
The grand aria, “Hear Ye, Israci,” Mendels 
sohn, was sung with dramatic force and fervor, and received with 
favor and applause. In fact, Mme. MacDermid was an unqualified 
success with her auditors. Everything she sang was well received, 
while two and three encores were not at times considered too much 
in the way of popular testimony —London (Ont.) Free Press, No 


vember 7, 1913. 
nee 


Titta Ruffo, accompanied by his brother and Signor 
Parelli, of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, visited the 
Chicago Musical College last Thursday, and inspected this 
old school from the stage of the theater to the recital hall 
on the sixth floor. They visited the studios, rchearsal 
halls, and renewed acquaintance with Leon Sametini, 
Maurice Rosenfeld and numerous other members of the 
faculty. 

nae 

Saturday morning, December 6, in the Ziegfeld Thea- 
ter, pupils of the Chicago Musical College School of Act- 
ing, presented two offerings, a one act play, “Love's Awak- 
ening,” by H. J. Roumlig, under the direction of J. H. 
Gilmour. Immediately following the dramatic produc- 


tion, students of the School of Opera, under the direction 
of Adolf Muhimann, gave three acts of “Freischiitz.” The 
Ziegfeld Theater was filled to the last row, and a more 
praiseworthy duo of offerings were never previously given 
under the direction of the Chicago Musical College. The 
students acquitted themselves with the success of profes- 
sionals, and both entire productions were handled in a 
manner worthy of artists. 
nee 
Rosemarie Blaine, who has received her entire musical 
education in the Chicago Musical College, was engaged 
last week to understudy Emma Trentini, in “The Fire 
fly.” She made her first appearance at the Stude 
baker last Saturday, in Chicago, and her next appearance 
will occur in Cincinnati, whither Mme. Trentini and her 
singers went from here. Miss Blaine was engaged after 
she had sung one song for Mme. Trentini, and was imme- 
diately given the leading understudy part. She will sing 
twice a week during the tour, in order to let Mme. Tren- 
tini rest her voice. 
nae 
The December dinner of the Ziegfeld Club was post 
poned and a buffet lunch was served in the Savage Club 
Rooms, after the Chicago Musical College faculty con- 
cert in Orchestra Hall, last Tuesday evening. Among 
the guests were a number of operatic stars now singing 
here with the Chicago Grand Opera Company. 
nar 
Concerts by the preparatory departments of the Chicago 
Musical College will be given in Recital Hall each Wed- 
nesday evening during the month of December, with the 
exception of Christmas week. 
nar 
The Chicago Musical College faculty concert last Tues- 
day evening brought forward a number of artists of rare 
talent, including Burton Thatcher, baritone; Rudolph 
Reuter, pianist; Mabel Sharp Herdien, soprano, and Leon 
Sametini, violinist. The orchestral numbers under Kari 
Reckzeh were skilfully done and a new composition of 
Adolf Brune was heard here for the first time, making a 
good impression The soloists were <xcellent, particu- 
larly the singing of Mabel Sharp Herdien, an artist of the 
highest order, is deserving of special mention. On this 
occasion she rendered the Ave Maria from Bruck’s “Das 
Feuerkreutz” with skill. 
nner 
Della Thal, pianist, will be heard frequently during the 
current season in Chicago and e'sewhere. She has been 
engaged to give recitals before the Woman's Club of 
Sioux City, Ia. on December 27; in Monmouth, IIL, on 
January 20, and in Chicago, January 15th, for the Johanna 
Club, one of the oldest organizations in the city. A num- 
ber of engagements now pending will be announced later. 
. nne 
David Bispham, who appeared at the Majestic Theater 
here the week of September 8, made a profound impres- 
sion with the audiences that crowded that house. 





Hemus Pupil Sings Well. 


Ethel Kinnaman, contralto, a pupil of Percy Hemus, 
New York, must have been astonished when she arrived 
at “The Clinton,” 253 West Forty-second street’ (the 
Hemus studios), for upward of two thousand people were 
crowding about the entrance, as if eager to hear her re- 
cital. First impressions are frequently wrong, however, 
which was the case this time, for the crowd was drawn 
thither by the report of a fire inside, which however had 


been promptly subdued. Miss Kinnaman braved the 
smoke, and was soon singing a program of eleven num- 
bers, including the Saint-Saéns “Samson” aria, Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Farewell” (“Joan of Arc”), and songs by vari- 
ous modern composers. Her voice has wide range and 
power, and she sings with understanding of the text; the 
right word describing her singing is “beautiful.” 


Joseph Stoopack Plans for “Lambs.” 

The Lambs’ Theater, New York, was crowded to over 
flowing on Sunday evening, November 30, on the occasion 
of the Lambs Thanksgiving Gambol, The program pre- 
sented by the members received the enthusiastic applause 
which inevitably greets the well known talent and accom 








plishments of this celebrated club. 

One number on the program, however, created a de- 
cided surprise, when Joseph Stoopack, a pupil of Ovide 
Musin, appeared violin and showed that 
although but a youth of thirteen, he has ali the 
poise, brain power, genius and technical strength and facil- 
ity of a full grown man and artist. Added to a depth of 
feeling and quality of tone full of color there was the 


with his 


mangetism of a poetic and very seriously modest personal- 
ity, combined with a sturdiness of physique which war 
rants the belief in a great career for young Stoopack. He 
caught and held his audience from the first measure, and 
no artist could find anywhere auditors of greater under- 
standing and ability to appreciate him than that which the 
Lambs afforded, composed as the club is of actors, artists 
and musicians, professional and amateur. 

Distinguished members of the club flocked about Mr. 
Musin to express their wonder and appreciation of his 
pupil, and of Musin’s success in developing the natural 
gifts of young Stoopack. Their praise was unqualified, 
and pride was manifested that this perfection should have 
been developed right here in our own New York. 

Joseph Stoopack’s numbers were: Concerto No. 3 (an 
dante), Saint-Saéns; oriental, César Cui; “Valse de Con 
eert,”” Ovide Musin. 


Adele Krueger Sings for German Press Club. 


It was on “Ladies’ Day” at the German Press Club, of 
New York, where Adele Krueger was heard during the. 
Wednesday of last 
Krueger's charming voice was 





first year of her professional career 


week, December 3, Mme. 
’ 
heard he alternoon set apart by the German 


journalists for the annual musicale and reception in honor 


again on t 


of their fair guests. 

The popular soprano received a 
was showered with flowers. First she sang “Un bel di,” 
from “Madama Butterfly”; then she interpreted “In dem 
Schatten Meiner Locken,” by Hugo Wolf. 
called, and by special several 
“Zueignung,” by Richard Strauss,a song, by the way, which 
was in her group when she made her previous appearance 
at the club house down at 21 City Hall place. 

Sunday afternoon, November 30, Mme. Krueger sang 
at a musicale given by Mr. and Mrs. August Stumpp at 
their residence in Stapleton, Staten Island, for which the 
Bruchhausen Trio also was engaged. Mme. Krueger’s 
numbers for this engagement were Massenet’s “Elégic” 
(sung with cello obbligato) and the Santyzza aria from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

Mme. Krueger has several bookings in New York State 
for the’ carly winter, one a joint recital in Poughkeepsie 
with Mme. Rider-Possart, the pianist. 


cordial welcome and 
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Lillian Dove Busy with New Songs. 


from morning until night, Lillian Dove, the well 
yprano who has been heard on so many occasions 
) the delight of large and enthusiastic audiences, is work- 
to add still more new songs to her already ample 







ove, who, it will be remembered, scored a bril- 

not long ago at a concert in Rahway, N. J, 
; it of which appeared in these columns at the 
with Byford Ryan, the well known New 
of voice, in an effort to prepare even more 
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town called on us the morning after the recital and said that your 
recital “was the best ever given in Emporia.” , 
With the heartiest greetings and best wishes, I am, 
Very sincerely, 
(Signed) Cart Linpecren. 


Dr. William C. Carl Plays at Bagby Musical. 


Dr. William C. Carl, the celebrated organist, took part 
in an interesting program presented at the 25th Bagby 
Morning Musicale given at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, on Monday morning, December 1. Dr. Carl 
accompanied Fritz Kreisler, the famous violinist, on the 


Sembrich’s New Home. 





Alma Gluck, one of the most admired of America’s op 
eratic and concert sopranos, is due to arrive from Europe 


this week. 


She has been visiting Mme. Sembrich at the 


latter’s new home in Nice, and during her stay there Mme. 
Sembrich has taken great delight in coaching the famous 
soprano in the concert repertoire in which he is to be heard 


this season. 
Mme; 


beautiful villa is one which would 


tempt most people to remain at home; however the great 
diva has been prevailed upon to make a short European 








SEMBRICH’S NEW HOME, “VILLA MONTICELLO,” AT NICE. 


organ, in Handel's “Largo”; this was one of the most in- 
teresting numbers on the program. 





Music is not merely a study; it is an entertainment; 
wherever there is music there is a throng of listeners.— 
Bryant: Prose writings. “Music in the Public Schools.” 


pranos- 


tour this winter, when she will fill a 
few concert engagements in the 
larger European cities, although sh 
had previously intended not to con 
certize at all this season. 

The Wolfsohn Bureau, of New 
York, which is managing Mme 
Gluck’s tour, reports that her time is 
practically filled from now until June. 





Mehan Studio Recitals. 


John Dennis Mehan and Mrs. 
Mehan will continue their well known 
studio recitals in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, during the season, as in former 
years, when a large company of peo 
ple interested in music and associ 
ated arts invariably filled the studios 
Many of those who will be heard, 
beginning in January are well known 
opera, concert, oratorio and church 
singers, such as Mary Jordan, John 
Barnes Wells, Edwin Orlo Bangs 
etc. 

The list of those to appear, as 
compiled to date, is as follows: So- 


May Evans Bryant, Helene Denice, Isabel Irvinz, 


Cora Winston. Contraltos—Mary Jordan, Mary Kendal, 
Helen Latham, Mary Browne, Orpha Howel. Tenors—John 
Barnes Wells, Edwin Orlo Bangs, Thomas Phillips, Joseph 


Mannering. 


Basses and Baritones—John Meyers, Thomas 


Calder, Alvin Gillett and Robert Malowney. 
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MUSIC ROOM IN MME. SEMBRICH’S VILLA. 


period of study and work. 











abode Alma Gluck has been coaching with the great diva. Mme. Sembrich (left) and Alma Giuck are shown in this picture, which was taken during a strenuous 
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McClure Bellows Praises Fionzaleys. 


St. 





J. McClure Bellows, musical critic for the Paul 


(Minn.) Dispatch and Pioneer Press, had the follow.ng t 


say in that paper of November 26 concerning a recent 
performance in that city by the Flonzaley Quartet 
“The public which attends concerts of chamber music 


by a string quartet is necessarily small. This is doubiless 
due to the fact that such music demands not only intelli 
gent listening for its appreciation, but also exacts a high 
standard of intelligence for its complete understanding and 
enjoyment. 

“The audiences for such music do not respond to its in- 
vitation with the same alacrity that a popular concert be 
gets interest. The former are developed. Each year the 
Flonzaley Quartet, which appeared at the People’s Church 
last night under the of Schubert Club, is 
steadily and surely building up a public of its own, This 
public, which is to be found in all the leading cities of the 


been gathered entirely through the intrinsic 


auspices the 


country, has 
excellence of this quartet. 


rm friend 


season he conducted a concert company composed of L_lli 
Lehmann, Ovide Musin and Franz Rummel. Harold 
Bauer made known Moor’s piano concerto in D major 
besides which the latter has composed many songs, a con 
certo for the violin and another for the piano, seven sym 
phonies and some operas, with a beautiful string quartet 
that was made known by the Flonzaleys in 1911. 

“The suite played last night is modern, but not in the 
same sense that Debussy is modern. It contained phrases 
strongly suggestive of Bach, and while thoroughly origi 
nal, followed more or less the classical model. The me 
lodic adagio is an exquisite piece of writing and was beau 


tifully played. The serious allegro and spirited presto 
were likewise admirably given. All things said, last 
night's concert, like its predecessor of last year, const: 
tutes one of the young season’s most perfect artistic offer 
ings,” 


Maud Powell Busy. 


That Maud Powell has been very busy, and will con 





be so during the remainder of December is shown 


tinue to 
Vik 


WILLY BURMESTER 


WILLY BURMESTER, GUEST | 
OF DUCAL COUPLE. 


a Week as Guest of Honor of the 
Duke and Duchess of Coburg-Gotha at Schloss 








Fa Violinist Spend 





“The large audience present last night at the People’s 
far in excess numerically of that 
which listened to the quartet last CARL EDWARD 
season, was distinguished by Duke of — woo ely 
rapt attention and live demon 
stration at the close of each 
numbers. 

“The Flonzaleys have more 
than mere virtuosity and finished 
technic tocommend them. There 
is a classic refinement about 


their playing that is all conquer 


ing. It is the refinement bred | 
not only of ripe musicianship, | 
but also of a strong familiarity 


with the highest and best models 
of 
likewise 


musical literature. There is 
underneath these 
tual qualities a deep sympathetic 
feeling that may 
scribed as the loftiest veneration 


intel 
best be de 


and love for the soul of musi 
This is heightened by a mutual 
understanding upon the part of 
the members the 
which has become intuitive. 


of quartet 
One 
feels this every moment spent in 
listening to them, 

rhe program last night was 
of impressive contrast and 
dignity. It contained 
ven's quartet in C minor, op. 18, 
No. 


1) minor, posthumous. 


one 


Sectho 


4, and Schubert’s quartet in 
The pol 
ished and legitimate expression 











Ehrenburg at Coburg. 

Willy Burmester, who is the favorite violinist with 
many a reigning sovereign in Germany, is an annual visi 
tor to Schloss Ehrenbure at Coburg, one of the most fa 
mous, beautiful and picturesque old castles in all Ger 
many 

It was the Duke of Coburg who conferred upon the 
celebrated violinist the title Geheimer Hofrat Bu 
mester is the only violinist who has been thus honored 
tle recently spent a week as guest of honor of the Duk 
and Duchess in their beautiful 1 castle, which t pres 
ent sovereign has had renovated inside and ed ou 
modern comforts; at the same time the mediev ara 
ter of the old burg has been retained 

During Burmester’s stay at :! astle a , nee 
was given, which was attends 1 nly by the Coburg 

lucal f{ ny inter 
TORIA ADELHEID, sting meme t 
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of the latter afforded once more 
a striking contrast to the stu 
pendous genius displayed in 
the former. 

“In the Beethoven work there 

were the characteristic rests ac 

corded to one or two of the 

players, allowing the imagina 
tion to supply the lacking harmony, thus producing 
clearness and boldness, while in the Schubert quartet, de 
spite its ravishing andante con moto, with the lovely 
‘Death and the Maiden’ theme and variations, one felt that 
all four parts were workings their hardest to hide that 
thinness of sound which is Whe drawback of the string 


quartet. 
“The Schubert quartet in D 
ever, to form a connecting link, as it were, between Bee 


minor may be said, how 


thoven and Brahms. It represents a point of attainment 
whose logical continuation is to be found in the modern 
string quartet created by Brahms A more keenly appre 
ciative discrimination of the separate character of these 
two masterpieces cannot be imagined than that evinced 
by the matchless playing of them both by the Fionzaleys 
It was the ne plus ultra of interpretative art and genius. 
One wished that one might hear these four artists play all 
but not at sitting 


sixteen Beethoven quartets one 


“The suite for violin and cello by the comparatively un 
known Emanuel Moor, which was admirably given by 
Messrs. Pochon and Archambeau, proved to be a work of 
striking proportions. Moor is a Hungarian composer, who 
resides at Lausanne, Switzerland, and who is regarded 
abroad, where he is best known, as belonging in the class 
which holds Richard Strauss and others of similar type 


He lived in New York about fifteen years ago, where one 


SCHLOSS EHRENBURG, 
Veste Coburg, where 
f the Duke and 


Willy Burmest 


as the , 
Duchess 


World famous 


annual guest 


by the following engagements filled by the American vio 
linist since September 20: September 30, Monree, Wis 
October 1, Richland Center, Wis.; 2, Portage, Wis.; 5 
Milwaukee, Wis.; 6, Beloit, Wis.; 7, Madison, Wis.; 9 Pon 
tiac, Ill.; 13, Aurora, Ill.; 14, Keokuk, la.; 17, Charleston 
W. Va.; 21, New York (Aeolian Hall); 23, Attlebor 
Mass.; 26, Worcester, Mass.; 27, Portland, Me.; 28, Provi 
dence, R. I.; 29, Springfield, Mass.; November 1, Cedar 
Rapids, Ta.; 3, Mexico, Mo.; 5, Maryville, Mo.; 6, Atehi 
son, Kan.; 7, Topeka, Kan.; 10, Springfield, Mo.; 11, Jop 


lin, Mo.; 12, Pittsburgh, Kan.; 14, Lawton, Okla.; 17, Ard 


more, Okla., 19, Corpus Christi, Texas; 21, San Antonio 
Texas: 26, Crowley, La.; 28, Natchitoches, La.; 30, Birm 
ingham, Ala.: December 2, Chicago, Ill.; 3, Atlantic, Ia 


8, Duluth, Minn.; 11, Winona, Minn.; 12 
18, Binghamton 


5, Spencer, Ia.; 
Eau Claire, Wis.; 15, Minneapolis, Minn 
N. Y.; 19, Walton, N. Y 

At the given 
University 


under the auspices of th 


Association, in that city 


violin recital 
of Chicago Orchestral 
December 2, the Leon Mandel Assembly Hall was packed 
to the 


stage, and many were turned away in the rain 


doors, one hundred chairs were occupied on th 


Music is nothing else but wild sounds civilized into time 


Thomas Fuller: “History of the Worthies of 


Ch. to. 


and tune 


England.” 


: iy ‘ 
\tlanta n overs enjoyed 
treat i e entire \ 
f the Automobile Show at 
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x . I I he 
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Margel Gh linist, . 
| r I ‘ ] rr n 
) | hursday vening \ 
wa Society Night,” a sp 
rogram w rendered, whi 
: was greatly enjoyed At ea 
perf in The March King 
was very gencrou nt atter i encore ind h ti 
ring marches were erected with round { applause 
mene 

Friday evening, November ;, at the Tabernack 
Chicago Glee Club ave ar tal wht was highly ved 
by those present ILLIA 1. Fosres 

Van Yorx Studio Items. 

John Young, the well known New York tenor, app: 
vith the Haydn Choral Society in the pet mance 
Coleridge-Taylor'’s “Hiawatha” at Danbury, Conn D 
cember 8 Other prominent artists of the Theodore var 
Yorx studios, 21 West Thirty-eight rect, New Y 
who appeared at a mcert given in t fotel Gotha 
December 2, were M Turell and | uine O n, a 
os; Blanche Heywood and Mr \a pra 
and Roy WwW Steele, tenor 

Flonzaley Quartet in Brooklyn. 

\n appreciative audience gre Flonzaley ( 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Mus Sunday.a 
lecember 

The program was the same as that given in Manhatt 
at Aeolian Hall on the evening of December 1, a1 

Musicat ‘ 


was reviewed in last week's issue of the 
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BOSTON PREMIERE OF 
FLORENT SCHMITT SUITE. 


“The Tragedy of Salome” Played by Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at Seventh Pair of 
Concerts—Fritz Kreisler, Soloist—Mme. 
Gadski’s Song Recital—Flonzaley 
‘i Quartet Gives First Concert 

in Its Boston Season. 


stor Mas 
Boston 









December 7, 1913. 
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the small 
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not recorded in these columns on account of its being out 
of regular musical channels. Jt was the appearance of 
David Bispham at B. F. Keith’s Theater and was signifi- 
cant not only because Mr. Bispham is a great artist, but 
because this fact was immediately recognized and appreci- 
ated by the patrons of vaudeville, people whom it has 
been generally supposed would not respond to the high 
type of art represented by Mr. Bispham. That this is 
but another of those popular fallacies which need but the 
courage and conviction of a man like Mr. Bispham to dis- 
prove, was unquestionably proven by the universal response 
he met with in this, as in the other cities of his tour. 


i ed 
A song recital was given by Edward Lankow, bass, 
assisted by Robert Pollak, violinist, and Jessie Davis, 
pianist, at Jordan Hall, on Wednesday afternoon. Mr. 


Lankow’s voice, as all who have heard him at the Boston 
is an unusually beautiful one, and 
at this concert, marked development 

On the artistic side, too, Mr. Lan- 
kow’s talents show new maturity of expression, Mr. 
Pollak, a Hungarian violinist, heard here for the first 
time, created a highly favorable impression and was par- 
ticularly applauded at the close of the Grieg sonata, in 
which Miss Davis gave an excellent performance of the 
piano part. 


know, 
showed, I am told, 
in technical resource. 


Opera House 


nner 


The Flonzaley Quartet gave its first concert of the sea- 
son at Jordan Hall on Thursday evening. It is needless 
to reiterate panegyric paens on the playing of these artists, 
since the name Flonzaley the world over stands for su- 
preme artistry among string quartets. The program 
given here was the same as that presented in New York 
the week previous, which was reviewed in the columns of 
the Musica Courier. 

a ne 

Recent concert engagements of Jessie Davis, who was 
heard in the capacity of accompanist and assisting artist 
at Mr. Lankow’s recital, December 3, have been: Novem- 
ber 5, Copley-Plaza, with Francis Rogérs; November 109, 
concert Salem, Mass.; November 30, private musicak 
in Boston. On December 12 Miss Davis will assist at a 
concert given by Francis Rogers in the New Lecture Hall, 
Harvard University, and during the month of January 
she will fill engagements in Concord, Mass., Boston and 
New York. 


In 


nenre 


The concert of Kathleen Parlow and Wilhelm Bachaus, 
which took place at Jordan Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
December 6, will be reveewed in next week’s letter. 

BLANCHE FREEDMAN. 





Klibansky Artist-Pupils Sing. 

December 5, at the Three Arts Club, 340 West Eighty- 
fifth street, New York, artist-pupils of Sergei Klibansky 
collaborated in a program af nine numbers, before an au- 
» which was most responsive, and would have filled 
a much larger hall. The opening and closing numbers of 
the program were duets sung by Miss Cannon and Mrs. 
Cooper; their voices blended happily together. Miss Can- 
non possesses a clear and pure soprano voice, showing 
much technic and careful training, admirably displayed in 
“Un bel di Vedremo,” from “Madama Butterfly.” Mrs. 
Cooper's full, deep contralto was a delight to all, her num- 
bers being enthusiastically received. “Allah,” by Kramer, 
entered into with her whole soul, and an encore was 
Amelia Millier most artistically sang two 
songs by Brahms and one by Hildach. All were well re- 
ceived by the admiring audience. 

Perhaps the real ovation of the evening was given Marie 
Louise Ficker Wagner, whose sympathetic, resonant voice 
was heard to splendid advantage in “Elsa’s Traum” and 
the aria from “Der Freischiitz.” The latter received so 
much applause that she was obliged to repeat the latter 
portion. All these students are fortunate in being under 
the guidance of Sergei Klibansky, whose artistic person- 
ality cannot fail to carry its message. He was induced to 
add two songs himself, much to the delight of the large 
audience. Three qualities noted in his singing, and in tha 
of the students were excellent resonance, clear enunciation 
and repose of manner. Two songs by Alice M. Shaw were 
sung, she playing all the accompaniments with admirable 
sympathy, The are creations full of 
charm. 


dience 


she 


insisted on 


songs whimsical 


Von Ende School of Music Recital. 





Another of the educational coacerts so frequent at the 
Von Ende School of Music, New York, took place De- 
cember 8, the collaborators being Anton Witek, concert- 
master of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and Vita 
Witek, pianist. They played solos and ensemble music by 
Schumaan, Mendelssohn, Alkan, Raff, Haydn, Spohr, Ries 
and Grieg before an audience filling the recital salons, all 
being deeply interested and appreciative. 


Southerners Enjoyed Spooner’s Singing. 


Southerners appreciate good music, this fact having been 
proven on countless occasions in the past to the satisfaction 
of artists. To be successful in a Southern town or city 
almost always means a reengagement, and, more than that, 
it means a welcome on the second appearance seldom wit- 
nessed in a Northern city. 

It was but recently that Philip Spooner, the well known 
tenor and son of former United State Senator Spooner, of 
Wisconsin, visited two Southern cities on a brief trip into 
Dixieland. The welcome accorded this talented artist was 
remarkable, both on the part of the audiences and the 
critics. 

At the Academy in Durham, N. C., on November 20, 
and at the Grand Opera House, Greensboro, N. C., on No- 
vember 28, Mr. Spooner met with flattering success, as will 
be noted in the few of the numerous press criticisms ap- 
pended below and all of which speaks in praiseworthy 
terms of the tenor’s singing: 

The joint recital of Philip Spooner, the young tenor, and Cordelia 
Lee, violinist, the attraction at the Grand last night, was highly en- 
joyed by Greensboro music lovers who attended the concert. 

The tenor, a son of former Senator Spoorer, of Wisconsin, pos- 
sesses a voice of rare quality and sweetness, and last night he com- 
pletely won the lience. His si of “I Hear You Calling 
Me,” was a decided hit.—Gr o, N. C., Record, 











Philip Spooner, the tenor, was just simply grand in song. His 
voice is wonderful, remarkably sweet, rich and melodious in tone; 
clear as a flute, astonishing flexibility and under perfect control.— 
Durham Daily Sun. 








Mr. Sp i diately sang himself into favor. He possesses 
a voice of rare quality and sweetness, and it showed perfect train- 
ing. His upper and middle registers were wonderfully pure and 
sweet. His singing of “I Hear You Calling Me” was one of the 
delights of the evening. Perhaps he was best enjoyed in the arioso 
from Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci.”—-Greensboro News. 





The recital was one of the most artistic from many standpoints 
that has been heard in Durham this season. 

Mr. Spooner has a rich tenor voice. . . . He sang a°number of 
selections from the old English songs and these pleased the audi- 
ence. Possibly one of his Italian selections received the greatest 
applause, but he was called back to the stage on encores after every 
nuinber, Mr. Spooner has a natural tenor voice, and it shows the 
results of careful training. He knows how to handle it. 

Mr. Spooner will make a return date at the Conservatory of Music 
some time during the spring.—Durham Morning Herald. 


Mr. Spooner has been reengaged for return concerts in 
the spring and he is looking forward to another trip South 
with great pleasure. (Advertisement.) 





Second People’s Symphony Concert December 14. 


Franz X. Arens, coaductor of the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra, has prepared a program consisting of Schu- 
mann’s symphony No. 1, a new “Negro Rhapsody” by 
Henry F. Gilbert, Guilmant’s “March Fantasia” for organ 
and orchestra (the organ played by Dr. Carl), and arias 
and songs by Verdi and Handel to be sung by Horatio 
Connell, bass, for next Sunday, December 14, in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, at 3:15 p. m. Dr. William C. Carl is 
one of the best known organists in America and there is 
always special interest in his work. Horatio Connell is 
one of the leading concert and oratorio singers of the 
country and sings with beauty of voice and clearness of 
enunciation. 

















New and Notable Music Books 
OPERA SINGERS 


A New Edition of the Famous Book by Gustav Kobbé 

New pictures and biogra: | sketches have been added, 
making it the best of musical gift books and the only one 
of its kind, Attractive cloth binding. 


Price, postpaid, $2.50 


BERGERETTES 


Romances and songs of the Eighteenth Century ag ay 
and transcribed with accompaniments for the piano by Shun. 
WEKERLIN, with introduction and English text b ED- 
ERICK H. MARTENS. Handsome title page in co 


Price, postpaid, $1.25 


Forty Songs by Adolf Jensen 
Edited by W. F. Apthorp 
Pooss, siete back, $1.50 


nGas0 postpaid 


A collection of rare excellence. Every teacher of singing 
and every concert singer will find these songs an ewsenti 
and useful part of the song library. 


Solos for Christian Science Services 
Selected by Helen A. Hunt. High and low voice. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00 
Call or send for our list of Musical Gift Books 
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Huss Aeolian Hall Program. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss will give the inter 
esting program reprinted below at their recital in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Wednesday afternoon, December 10. At- 
tractive features will be the group of piano compositions 
and songs written by Mr. Huss: 





Le Violette . Scarlatti 


Willst Du Dein Herz mir 


schenken 


iiekeneie .. Bach 

Bel Dir simd meime Gedankem.... .....5-sccccccscesesceces Brahms 

EE ac kachcdbcbenc debs contnataaes . Brahms 

ek, rae ‘ aan FR py oh Schumann 
Mrs. Henry Holden Huss 

Gavotte, B minor..............-. . Bach-Saint-Saéns 

Sarahande, from the Fourth Suite Handel 


Minuet, from the Fantasia, op. 7% Schubert 
Valse, E minor (op. Posthume) nai . Chopin 
Henry Holden Huss 


Six folksongs— 


Die Linde im Thal...... -Sixteenth century melody 
ES SEES ea ED -Melody after Forster, 1549 
INE Sindh a dé babensahenes debaned es 65 et Traditional Norwegian 
Sk NOE kuch's bine. 60006 s cndkontenguadbncducnsc’ Calabrian 
Re I BANGS ooo vn. 040s sbdbansceaarens Hungarian 
Ee PED COURS 6 555) ob ucdcecewcanbvencas Old Irish 
Where the Bee Sucks cedesbs eedaphidaveawe Dr. Arne 
Mrs. Huss. 
Huss— 
Etude Romantique, op. 23. 
Bagatelle (Mss.). 
To the Night, poem for the piano, op. ro. 
Valse, A major, op. 20. 
Prelude in A flat, op. 17. 
Mr. Huss. 
Apres un Reve.. SPE Rte Fauré 
Serenade du Passant.............. Massenet 
L’emberquement pour Cythére...... 2... 0... ccccccceeuss Chansarel 
Pe TS TI CIB) in so a vicdcnccndnccdccdenhectben Huss 
WO OR OR ee oboe Niet io at oe ec thus. . cue Huss 
DOE: Wedstvabibacaveses Lubhwieads sae 0bed sd paebetedasaws Willeby 
Mrs. Huss 





Keep It Dark. 





In the deserted kindergarten room at the settlement a 
little girl was thumping the piano to her heart’s content. 
A resident looked in at the door and smiled, 
Catherine,” she said, 
clean.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Miss Emily,” 
being very careful; 
New York Globe. 


“Go on, 
“if you are sure your hands are quite 


was the answer, “I'm 
I’m just playing on the black keys.— 


Marie Morrisey Paid Tribute by Brooklyn 


Brooklyn lovers of music were treated to an unexpected 


delight 
emy of 
tralto 

sary 
eral 
private 


prise, for 


know full well the 
audience 
numbers was received with loud applause, 


numeri 
Mrs. 


ing Thomas’ “My Heart Is Weary” 
ing which she 
(old French). 
“My Star,” by 
lections, 
plaudits. 
popular 

As a token of 


basses 


fifty large American Beauty roses and a gold Apollo pin, 
making her an honorary member of the club, an 
held by but one other woman, 


(pupil of Dudley 
adjunct to 
numbers to the 


Singers. 


last Thursda December 4, at the Ac 


Music, 


vening, 
when Marie Morrisey, 
Buck), 
Brooklyn musical clubs, 
program of the 
concert of the season. 


was large and very appreciative. 


us to count, followed each appearance 


Morrisey’s first number on the 


sang as an encore “Come, 
“In a Wigwam,” by R. H. 
Mrs. H. H. A. 
and, like the first, brought 

For an encore Mrs. Morrisey 
“Banjo Song.” 


were her next 
forth 


sang 


seach, 


their appreciation of her 
of the Apollo Club presented Mrs. Morrisey 


Mary Jordan. 





The concert was a great success in every sense of 
word, 

To John Hyatt Brewer, conductor, is due much 
for the splendid work of the Apollo Club 

May Haughwout Reads the “Blue Bird.” 

May Haughwout, the well known monologist, read 
“Blue Bird” at the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
York, on Sunday, November 30 

“Well,” said the aspiring musician at the end 
first recital, “when people applaud it’s certain 


pleased them.” 


“Not 


merely 


wasted their 





“Maybe 
themselves that 
York American. 


necessarily,” growled the friend 


persuade they 


New 


trying to 
money.” 








the well known con- 
who has become a neces 
contributed se 
Apollo Club’s first 
It was not indeed a sut 
concertgoers across the East River have heard 
Mrs. Morrisey on too many occasions in the past not to 
splendid qualities of her voice. The 

Each of her 
and recalls, too 


program was Gor- 
Nadeschda’’), follow- 
Sweet Morning” 


Woodman, and 


enthusiastic 
Homer's 


singing the 
with 


honor 


praise 


New 
of his 
you've 


they were 
hadn't 


Gemunder’s “The Violin World.” 


A monthly journal occupying a unique niche is Th 
Violin World, published by A. Gemiinder & Sons, 42 Eas 
Twenty-third street, New York. The current issue, Vol. 
XXI, No. 10, contains many articles of interest to violinists 


of the articles are 
Acquire It,” “The 
rarian Gipsy and His Mus “Spalding Opens Tour 
Way of Carefulness,” 
\ Remedy for Sore Finger Tips.” 


and musicians generally. Some 


cellists 


as follows: “Violin Technic, How to 


Hung 
Teaching 


in Norway,” “Joachim’s 


“Thibaud’s Violin,” and “ 


\ hint as to the way the house of Gemiinder fits out 
violinists with the proper instrument is found in the fol 
lowing excerpt, under the caption “What Watt?” 

“H. P." is the world’s wor for power Onginal meant 
horse power Today : s for watts, amperes unds n fact 
for all serts of powe except horse pows meaning thereby th 
power of horses 

To apply “H. P to the vic seems almost sacradotal Im 
agine a fiddle maker's label readin 

“Tohann Host, New York, ror3 ek. P.” 

Lugubrious, indee But the signs of times point to som 
such markings of violir 

Practically all the dern makers and a lealers in old violins, 
endeavor to learn, before selling a pe mn a violin mt what sort 
of playing that person intends x 

If the prospective buyer be a parlor player, then he doesn’t need 
great tone power Medium strength wit great mellowmess is the 
proper parlor comt ’ 

If the prospective yer be an out-and-out soloist, stomed to 
playing unaccompani in large au then, great nobility, 
carrying power nd nging resonanc the requisites 

If a theater orchestra lead then a higl tched nobility of tone 

that will be heard riding the orchestra ensemble as the sea bird 
skims the waves of tl s 

More such apy x t \ ements” now in sily se might 
be cite That thes f nice liferences and 
gradat tone ! t te 

The late Dr. F. Ca at n ix violin maker { 
prominence, orig ited ett f testing and easuring the 
carrying power of v 

His estimate of the _ pe ‘ a 6 should 
possess, seems to be al t His th f arriving at 
this definite conclus t ‘ g the violin, at " ave the 
listinction of being r € 

Going to a fix ! x 4 fe f unobstructed distance 
ne person plays a clody m the v t lw 

e other € hecks feet and imches the 

istance that the ton f each < ft ngs audible 

Music, rather than poetry, should be called “the happy 


urt.”-—-Richter;: “Levana.” (Third Fragment. Ch. s, “Mu 


sic,””) 





AMMAS 


GIFTS IN 


MUSIC 





SONGS FROM EVERYWHERE 


DUTCH DITTIES 
CHINESE CHILD'S 
COLONIAL CAROLS 
BARNYARD BALLADS 
Words and Music by ANICE TERHUNE 
Illustrations in colors by ALBERTINA R. WHEELAN 
Price, paper boards, $1.00 net each 


LITTLE SONGS OF LONG AGO 
OUR OLD NURSERY RHYMES 


Music by ALFRED MOFFAT 
Illustrations in colors by H. WILLEBECK LE MAIR 


$1.50 net each 


NURSERY SONGS 


Arranged by JOSEPH MOFFA 
Illustrations in colors by PAUL WOODROF FE 


paper boards, $1.25 


IMPROVING SONGS FOR 
ANXIOUS CHILDREN 


Words, Music and Pictures by 
JOHN and RUE CARPENTER 


Price, $1.50 


SMALL SONGS for SMALL SINGERS 


Music by W. H. NEIDLINGER 
Illustrations in colors by WALTER BOBBETT 


Price, paper boards, $1.50 


MAISIE’S MUSIC 


Music by JOSEPH HENIUS 
Illustrations in colors by E. C. ¢ ASWEL L 
Price, paper boards, $1.50 


FIFTY CHILDREN’S SONGS 


(German and English text 
Music by CARL EINECH E 


Price, cloth, $2.co 


DAY 


Price, cloth, 


Price, 


paper boards, 


In addition to these collections we offer the lovely Nursery 
Folk Songs of France by Weckerlin, Pierné and others, some 
ef them illustrated by that inimitable artist, De Monvel: 
also the classics of the German nursery, “Unser Liederbuch,” 
“Kling, on Gloria,” and others. i complete list of these 





The above list embraces but a few of the 
pieno and vocal works which we offer as 


COLLECTED WORKS OF CLASSIC AND 


MODERN COMPOSERS 


No. t. THE CLASSICS. Piano Works. First Series 
19 volumes, comprising works by Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Field. Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Scarlatti, 
Schubert, Schumann, Weber Sis 
No COMPOSERS OF THE ROMANTIC 
SCHOO! Piano Works. Fourth Series 
14 volumes, comprising works by Bennett, Chami 
nade, Godard, Grieg, Henselt, Jensen, Kyjerulf 
Liszt, Moszkowski, Raff, Rubinstem, Techaikowsky 12 
No. 8% CHOPIN’S COMPLETE PIANO WORKS 
tz volumes. This is the Mikuli Eartion of Chopin, 
and is, therefore, authoritative. . -. 8.50 
No. 11. OPERAS IN VOCAL SCORE. Words and 
Music complete 
A teopting array of 15 of the greatest operas, in 
1s volumes u 21.00 
No. i2 THE WAGNER OPERAS Vocal Scores 
German and English text 
All of Wagner's operas, excepting “Die Feen,” 
“Das Liebesverbot” and “Rienzi,” as they repre 
sent Wagner's immature period ro volumes 21.00 
No. 16 ORATORIOS IN VOCAL SCORE. Words 
and Music These have cither Engiish or Latin 
and English text, excepting Bach, Mass, B miner 
13 volumes, offering the great masterpieces of 
oratorio im excellent editions 14.0 
No. 26. MASTERSONGS BY GREAT COMPOSERS 
For high voice. 8 volumes of songs that are 
really the greatest and most characteristic expres 
sion, in this form, of all the most influential 
masters of the art, by Beethoven, Brahms, Franz, 
Fielitz. Grieg, Jensen, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Schu 
bert, Schumann, Techaikowsky..........- 7.5 
No. 29. OPERATIC ANTHOLOGY 
s volumes. Celebrated Arias selected from the 
operas of every school and nationality, both clase 
=< modern, papery for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, 
ritone and Bs $0 
jon. ANN SE BASTI AN BACH. Complete Pian 
forks. 
(Peters Edition.) 7 volumes...... ‘ . 14.50 
JOHANNES BRAHMS. Complete - Original Piano 
Works. 
(Original Editions.) 4 volumes . 22.50 
% _ BEETHOVEN. Complete Piano Works 
Peters Edition.) 7 volumes 7.50 
JOHANNES BRAHMS. Complete Songs and Duets 
For High and ow Voice. 8 volumes. (Original 
tna German text; in some instances also 
‘eb anshenes ‘ 45.00 
CL. AU oe DE BU SSY. ‘Selected Piano Works 
(Original Editions.) 3 volumes... sonscces 80.00 
CLAUDE DEBUSSY. Complete Songs 
(Original Editions.) (French.) 3 volumes . 13.00 


collections of 
bristmas sugges 
A list of contents of these volumes and also of the 


collections w found im our catalogue of Foreign Song tions, 
Alboms, which be be sent on request. many others, which lack of space prevents us from listing teria! and workmanship 
here, will be sent on request. 





A LIST OF MISCELLANEOUS BOUND VOLUMES 
APPROPRIATE FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Songs of Burns Richly Tihustri ated 


paniments 
rice, Ys th, 





" 
elley 


an top, net $, 


Anthology of Modern French Song 
coll o thirty-n moder Fre h sor 
aan English texts) (Hi zh und be voice.) 

Price, cloth, ne 2.00 


Anthology of =—s Song — 


A collection of nty-#ix representat L\merican 


omp 
Price, cl th, 


és net $2.00 
A Book of Shakespeare’ s Songs 





Musical settings by ‘ sers. Arranged by iwards, 
Pr e, clot gory S50 
Beethoven Sonatas | |Diilow and Lebert) 
Price cloth, 8 oy AO 

Chopin Album 
‘ c of thirty-tw favorite composition of 
si CHOPIN MIKULI jug 
gg nage pe 
Bach Organ Works : 
j jete tion by 
CH MARIE ‘WIDOR aa DR ALBERI SCHWEITZER 
Price, each vol h, net $3 
SPECIAL SUBSC RIPTION OFFER 
Complete « \ th $15.00 
fae reular n request 





SCORES IN FINE BINDINGS 





The combination of the practical and the artistic in hat 
somely bound score m orks it preéminently as a desirable 
Christmas gift. Our stock of operatic scores includes « 
standard works, both classical and modern, and we offs : 
choice of fourteen styles of binding, from simple cloth 
elegantly golid-tooled full levant morocco In addition, we 
will be glad to prepare and execute special designs to t 


individual tastes 

The G. Schirmer Bindery, under the charge of Mr. Peter 
Verburg, an art<rafteman of acknowledged talent, ma 
a high stan dard of excellence in every detail of design, ma 





G. SCHIRMER, Inc. 


3 East 43d Street, New York 
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[This department is designed by the MUSICA 


Saree arene - 


composers born in the United States. 


RE 





L COURIER to be as complete a record as possible of the public performance all over the world of the works of 
The department will be published weekly and contributions are solicited from any source whatsoever to help make 








the record all-encompassing. The clippings and programs sent must report concerts which have actually taken place and must be of recent date. 
However, advance notices and advance programs will not be considered. The data submitted must also include the place and date of per- 
formance and the names of the performers, and, before all things, it should be remembered that composers not born in the United 
States are ineligible for the MUSICAL COURIER list. All communications referring to this department must be 
addressed:—“American Composition Editor,” MUSICAL COURIER, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.] 


ights and Days” (song), sung by 
Mi Vor e School of Musi 
« )}, Igi 
e Red ( (American Indian 
rl Monterey Club, Price Hill, 
1913 
Fisher's Good Morning” (song), 
Gamble, Detroit, Mich., November 18, 
lorning” (song), sung by Ernest 
t Ig! 
Good Morning (song), sung by Ernest 
Novemb« 20, I9Q13. 
Mort (song), sung by Ernest 
Ohi November 26, 1913. 
Plaint,” “The Gift” (songs), 
Elmhurst, Ill., November 
ngs ng by Vernon 
r I 0, 1012 
W ake fic At Dawning” (song), sung 
Musicale, New York, November 
Spirit of Spring,” from “The 
part songs), sung by chorus, 
tsburgh, Pa., November 14, 
{ Found Him the Mesa,” 
1 (songs), sung by Edith Granville 
Hall. Pittsburgh, Pa.. Novem 
lin, cello and piano), played 
ph C. Derdeyn and the com 


Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov 


ember 


it wi (song), sung by Be 
‘ in H tud New York, Novem 
‘ y Charlotte Lund, Ton 

\ nbly Hall, New York, Novem 
\ La Danza” (song), sung by 
Womer Musical Club, Winnipeg, 

ij 

by Antoinette Harding, 

Ne York, November 18, 1913 


Whistler, Mu 


ing by Grace 


November 21, 1013 


Gaynor, Jessie—“The Little Shoemaker,” “The Tulips,” 
“The Woodpecker,” “Sweet-Pea Ladies,” “Turkey 
Gobbler,” “Jerushy” (songs for children), sung by 
Lyravine Votaw, Frankfort, Ind., September 4, 1913. 


Gerrish-Jones, Abbie—‘What Shall I Sing to Thee,” 
“Barcarolle,” “A Broken Dream,” “That is Life,” 
“Voice of the Violin,” “The Bells” (songs), sung by 


Frank Terramorse, Jr., Sorosis Hall, San Francisco, 
Cal., November 14, 1913. 

“Can You Forget,” “The Bedouin Woman’s Song,” 
“Cradle Song,” “The Night is Alive With Words,” 
“In the Night,” “Apart,” “In My Young Days,” .“At 
the Piano” (songs), sung by Mrs. M. E. Blanchard, 
Sorosis Halil, San Francisco, Cal., November 14, 1913. 


-“If Love Be True,” “My Laddie,” “The Hepatica 
and the Bee,” “Knows'’t Thou Dear Love?”, “A Song 
of May,” “The Water Sprite,” “Somebody's Dear 


Eyes,” “The Meadow Lark” (songs), sung by Helen 
Heath, Hall, San Cat., 
November 14, 1913. 

“Song of the Archer,” “Rabia,” “Crossing the Bar,” 
“Impatience,” “My Dear Little 
(songs), sung by Jack E. Hillman, Sor- 

osis Hall, San Francisco, Cal., November 14, 1913. 

“Childhood” (song cycle), sung by Helen Colburn 
Heath, Mrs. M. E. Blanchard, Frank F. Terramorse, 
Jr., and Jack E. Hillman, Sorosis Hall, San Francisco, 
Cal., November 14, 1913 

Gilberté, Hallett—“The Rain Drop” (song), sung by Ver- 
non Archibald, Elmhurst, Ill, November 19, 1913. 

“The Rain Drop” (song), sung by Vernon Archi 
bald, Elgin, Ill, November 20, 1913. 

Goldblatt, Maurice—“Dance of the Sylphs” (violin), played 
by W. Harold Simons, Mendelssohn Conservatory ot 
Music, Sacremento Blvd. M. E. Church, Chicago, No 
vember 4, 1913. 

“Dance of the Sylphs” 


Colburn Sorosis Francisco, 


“Spanish Serenade,” 


Irish Rose” 


(violin), played by Nicoline 


Zedeler, Woman's Club, Taylorville, Ill, November 
14, 1913. 
Hawley, Charles Beach—‘“‘In the Garden” (song), sung 


by Elizabeth C, Bonner, Phillips Brooks School, Phila 

delphia, Pa., November 4, 1913 

(song), sung by Lyravine Votaw, Frank 
fort, Ind., September 4, 1913. 

Hecksher, of the Pyrennees,” “Two 
Dances for Orchestra,” “Old French Dance,” played 

Haarlem Philharmonic Musicale, Wal- 

dorf Astoria, New York, November 20, 1913. 


“Daisies” 
“Dances 


Celeste 


by orchestra, 


—“To the Forest” (suite for violin and piano), played 
by Alexander Saslavsky and Miss Hauser, Haarlem 
Philharmonic Musicale, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
November 20, 1913. 

Homer, Sidney—Dearest,” “Banjo Song” (songs), sung 
by Esther White, Ogden Memorial Church, Chatham, 
N. J., October 29, 1913. 

—"Uncle Rome” (song), sung by Charles W. Clark, 
Topeka, Kan., November 6, 1913. 

—“A Banjo Song” (song), sung by Frances Ingram, 
Women’s Musical Club, Winnipeg, Man., November 
10, 1913. 

Hugo, John Adam—“The Swan,” “Apassionata,” “Reverie” 
(violin), played by Roland E. Meyer, Germania So- 
ciety, Brooklyn, November 22, 1913. 

Kroeger, Ernest R.—‘“Bend Low, O Dusky Night” (song), 
sung by Grace Whistler, Cooper Union, New York, 
November 16, 1913. 

—Bend Low, O Dusky Night” (song), sung by Grace 
Whistler, New York, November 21, 1913. 

—"“Dance of the Elves,” op. 17 (piano), played by 
Ruth Orcutt, Staunton, Ill, November 28, 1913. 
—“Intermezzo,” op. 67, No. 3 (organ), played by 
Richard K. Bigg, Brooklyn, October 10, 1913. 
—Sonata in D flat, op. 40, “Serenade,” “Moment Mu- 
sical” in F sharp minor, “Seville,” “Egeria,” “Ma- 
zurka Serenade,” “Entreaty,” March of the Indian 
Phantoms,” “Dance of the Elves” (piano), played by 
Mrs, Willis David Hannah, Chaminade Club, Jackson, 
Miss., November 8, 1913. 

-“Persian Love Song,” “Boat Song on Lake Como,” 
“My Darling,” “Thou Art My Dream Come True,” 
“How Shall I Love You,” “Sweetest Things,” “The 
Stars Shine in Their Radiant Glory,” “Memory” 
(songs), sung by Mrs. Alfred Franklin Smith, Cha- 
minade Club, Jackson, Miss., November 8, 1913. 

Kiirsteiner, Jean Paul—“Invocation to Eros” (song), sung 
by Clara Strong Tuthill, Tonkunstler Society, Mero 
rial Hall, Brooklyn, November 18, 1913. 

—“Morning” (song), sung by Mary Hissem-de Moss, 
Von Ende School of Music, New York, November 9, 
IgI3. 

Lang, Margaret Ruthven—‘“Irish Love Song” (song), sung 
by Jeanette Mensendick, Strassburger Conservatories 
of Music, St. Louis, Mo., November 16, 1913. 

“Mavourneen” (song), sung by Lilly Dorn, Morris 
High School, Bronx, New York, November 21, 1913. 

MacDowell, Edward A.—‘Prelude” (piano), played by 
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John Reilly Rebarer, Academy of Music, Brooklyn, 
November 16, 1913. 

—Concert Etude” (piano), played by Boyd Wells, 
Moore Theater, Seattle, Wash., November 10, 1913. 
—“Sonata Tragica” (piano), played by George Riecks, 


Minneapolis School of Music, Minneapolis, Minn., 
November 18, 1913. 
“Shadow Dance“ (piano), played by Hazel Reid, 


Sacramento Boulevard M. E. Church, Chicago, Novem- 


ber 4, 1913. 
“Polonaise” (piano), played by Marguerite Stillwell, 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, Eng., November 12, 1913. 
Salter, Mary Turner—‘“Cry of Rachel” (song), sung by 
Frances Ingram, Woman's Musical Club, Winnipeg, 
Man., November 10, 1913. 
—“My Dear” (song), sung by Claire Lillian Peteler, 
Aeolian Hall Studio, New York, November 18, 1913. 
—‘Autumn” (song), sung by Mable Corlew Schmidt, 
Elmhurst, Ill., November 9, 1913. 
Woodman, R. Huntington—“A Birthday” 
Elizabeth C. Bonner, Phillips Brooks 
delphia, Pa., November 4, 1913 
“An Open Secret” (song), sung by J. H. McKinley, 
York, November 14, 1913. 
“The Highwayman’s Song” (song), sung by Philip 
Jacobs, Warford School of Music, Morristown, N. J., 
November 14, 1913. 
“IT Am Thy Harp” (song), sung by Vernon Archi- 
bald, Sanitarium Gymnasium, Battle Creek, Mich., No- 
vember 15, 1913. 
“Give Me the Sea” (song), sung by Grace Whistler, 
musicale, New York, November 21, 1913 
“An Open Secret” (song), sung by Alma Petersen, 
musicale, New York, November 21, 1013. 
“A Birthday” (song), sung by Ida Kerr, Iowa New 
Yorkers, Hotel Astor, New York, November 28, 1913. 
“1 Am Thy Harp” (song), sung by Vernon Archi- 
bald, Elmhurst, Ill., November 9, 1913. 
“I Am Thy Harp” (song), sung by Vernon Archi- 
bald, Elgin, IIL, November 20, 1913 
-“An Open Secret” (song), sung by 
Whitworth College, Brookhaven, Miss., 
1913. 
Wyman, Frances—“Absent,” “Reverie,” 
sung by Charles W. Clark, Topeka, Kan., 
6, 1913. 


sung by 
Phila- 


(song), 
Schoc yl, 


Bowery Mission, New 


Frances Alda, 
November 17, 


(songs), 
November 


“Sun” 





New York Mozart Society Program. 


Alda (soprano of the 
Frank la Forg: 
cellist) are to be the artists at the Wednesday evening con 
cert of the New York Mozart Society (Mrs. Noble Mc 
Connell, president), Wednesday evening, December 17 

Arthur Claassen is the conductor of the Mozart Society 
Members 


Mme 


pany), 


Metropolitan Opera Com 


(pianist), Gutia Casini (Russian 


Choral, which is made up of 
of the New York Philharmonic Society comprise the or 
chestra. Charles Gilbert Spross will be the accompanist. 
The concert will be given in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Astor, New York. 
The program follows 


150 young women 


Overture, Rienzi Wagner 
Orchestra. 

A Red, Red Rose.. ' Hastings Harris 
Movart Society Choral 


Aria, Un bel di, from Madame Butterfly Puccini 


Gavotte from Manon Lescaut Ks Puccini 
Mme. Alda. 

Mirage . , .. A. Walter Kramer 

Mozart Society Choral and Orchestra 

Andante Gluck 

Slumber Song Schumann 

Tarantelle Piatti 
Gutia Casini 

Clear and Cool John Pointer 


Mozart Society Choral and Orchestra. 
March des Toreador 
Intermezzo from The Jewels of the Madonna 


. Marchetti 
Wolf-Ferrari 


from La Fete de Seville 


Orchestra 


The Dew it Shines Rubinstein. Claassen 


The Three Fair Maids .Pauline Viardot 
Mozart Society Choral 
Violoncello solos 
Serenade La Forge 
Scherzo Van Goens 
Mr. Casi 
The Snowstorm Tames HH, Rogers 
Mozart Society Choral 
Soprano solos 
Sj les fleurs avaient des yeux Masacnet 
Soft Footed Snow Sigurd Lie 
Like the Rosebud. La Forge 
Expectancy La Porge 


Woodman 


An Open Secret 


Mme. Alda 
Hymn of Thanksgiving (old Netherland song) arr. Kremser 
Mozart Society Choral, orgar hestra 


O Music! how it grieves me that imprudence, intem 
perance, gluttony, should open their channels into thy sa 
cred stream.—l!andor: “Pericles and Aspasia.” 

Almost all occupations are cheered and lightened by 
music.—Bryant: Prose writings. “Music in the Public 


Schools.” 


MUSKOGEE CLUBS INTERESTED 
IN AMERICAN COMPOSITIONS. 
Recent Programs Show This to Be True—Oklahoma State 


Federation of Women’s Clubs’ Convention— 
Personal and Otherwise Mention. 








Muskogee, Okla., December 
It is interesting to note the increasing appreciation and 


Igt3 


recognition of the value of a better standard of music 
used on the programs of our local literary clubs. Espe 
cially is the interest keener and sentiment more loyal 


toward American composers. Among those recently pre 
sented were songs by Cadman, Cooke, Speaks, Ward 
Stephens, Foote, Lester, Freer, Downing and many others 
neRe 

At the recent convention of the Oklahoma State Federa 
tion of Women’s Clubs held at Tulsa a delightful musical 
Mrs. R. F. MacArthur Mrs 


Muskogee, was programmed for the 


! 


program was arranged by 
Claude | 


following songs by American composers: 


Steele, of 
“I Hear a Thrush 
Cadman; “Persian Serenade,” Cooke; “The 
Nightingale,” Ward-Stephens. 
nere 
Vesta Rippee played for the Shakespeare Club this week, 
giving “Die Lorelei,” by Liszt, Larks,” by 


Leschetizsky. 


at Eve,” 


and “Two 


nner 
Mrs. W. T. Wisdom, one of our charming young musi 
cians, has returned from an extended visit in Arkansas 
neue 
Donna Belle Smith, a talented young girl of this city, 
is pursuing her music study in Chicago in one of the 
leading music schools and is meeting with much success 
Ree 
Mary very 
further pursuing her musical studies under Hans Richard 


talented young pianist, is 


Pittman, also a 
in Sherman, Tex 
nee 
Rosalie Mellette will spend the coming season in the 
study of music and dramatic art in San Francisco, whil 
her sister Helen will study along similar lines in New 
York this winter 
neRe 
services of the Elks 
will be held as customary on the 
Theater Mr 


The annual memorial Lodge of 


B. P. O. E. No. 517, 
December, at the 


first Sunday in Hinton 


Claude L. Steele will render the solo, accompanied | 
the Braly Orchestra Another feature will be the sing 
ing of a vested choir of mixed voices 
an ne 

At the Day Nursery a series of musicales are being 
given on Sunday afternoons by members of the Music 
Study Club. Those who have already assisted in pr 
grams are Lelia Frances Manson, Marguerite Butt, Vest 


Rippee, Lilli Mai Davis, Helen Kell, and Marjorie Car 
penter. 


nae 
Lelah Frances Manson sang recently at the Congrega 
Church, rendering MacDermid’s “He That Dwell 
Mary Per 


tional 
eth in the Secret Place of the Most High.” 
kins Bickford is the organist. 
nee 

Mrs. E. D. Bevitt’s annua! organ recital under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Saturday Music Club, at the First 
Presbyterian Church, last Saturday afternoon, was well 
attended and the following numbers were excellently ren 
dered: Prelude fugue in D major. J. S. Bach; Ca 
price, Ralph Kinder; Andantino in D flat, Lemaire; Suite 
for organ, James H. Rogers; Marche Funebre ct Chant 
Seraphique, Guilmant; Pastorale Suite, Clifford 
Pastorale, Arthur Foote; Minuet in G, Becthoven; Festival 
Overture, Flagler. 


given 


and 


Demarest 


The seventh and eighth grades of the city schools as 
sisted by soloists and orchestra from Central High School 
under the able direction of Ellen Russell, Superviso 
Music in the public schools, presented Mrs. Gaynor’s oper 
etta, “On Plymouth Rock,” at the Convention Hall this 
week to an audience of over two thousand people, who 
taxed the capacity of the house. Some two hundred chil 
dren took part in the performance, which was given as a 
of the official for the Northeastern Okla 
homa Teachers’ Association. Lelah Frances Manson was 
an able assistant at the piano. The 
great credit to our city and an evidence of the splendid 
work done by Miss Russell 

eee 

The Bovs’ Glee Club of Central School formed 
ne of the musical attractions of the sessions of the Teach 
Northeastern Oklahoma recently he 


part program 


production was a 


High 
rs’ Association of ‘ 
The Girls’ Glee Club and also a mixed chorus per 
formed very creditably on these programs, all being under 
of Miss Russell 
neeR®e 

The following are the numbers played by Mary Cover 

organist at her recent recital in Tulsa: Largo, Handel; 


here 


the direction 
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“Autumn Sketch,” 
Evening Star” from “Tannhauser,” 
Ambrois Th 
War March 





Brewer; “Song to the 
Wagner; 
“Cradle Song,” 
Priests (“Athalie”), 


John Hyatt 
Gavott 
Clarence 


Men 


(“Mignon”), mas ; 


Dickinson ; f the 


delssohn. 


People’s Symphony ‘Club Chamber Concert. 
The 


in tne 


Kaufman String Quartet gave the second concer 


certs for students am 





urse of educational c 





orkers (People’s Symphony ( ), in this, the eleventl 


season, Franz X. Arens, musical director, at Cooper Union 





Hall, New York, December 1 A large aud e attended 
and listened to the music with absorbed attention. Thes« 
East Side “Folks ertainly know how to listen! There 
was no coughing or uneasy stir 

Mr. Arens talked of the harp in most informing an 
entertaining fashion, Charles Schuetze, the we know! 
harpist, illustrating Passages were played fron Tann 
hauser,” and the lecturer sang a ge share of Wolfram 


and with marvelously d's 


1 this, Mr. Schuetze played 


iowing 


recitative, in pleasant voice, 


tinct enunciation F< 


pieces by Hasselmans and Cheshire 


The closing number was Schumann's ever fresh quintet 
in E flat, Laeta Hartley playing the difficult piano score 
There were many points of merit in the performance 
chief of which was homogenity of the parts, the pianist 


subduing her part when called for, and not treating it lik 


4 piano concerto. There was fine virility in the openings 


movement, and unusual unity and dash in the 
difficult to keep in steady tempx vas loudly applauded 


Dvorak’s “American” quartet, written in the prairie towr 


of Spillville, Iowa, opened the concert. Next Sunday 
December 14, at Carnegie Hall, 3.15 p. m., the second or 
chestral concert ur with Horatio Connell, bass, an 
Dr. William C. Carl, soloists. The program follows 
Symphony No. 1, B flat S ma 
Vocal solo, aria, } t \ 
Negro Rhapsod ‘ Gilber 
Vocal solo, O R I Hand 
Marche Fanta ' ’ eat : in 


Leginska Chronological Recital December 11. 














\t 3.20 p. m., December 11, in Aeolian Hall. New Yor) 
Ethel Leginska, the temperamental young pianist who s 
enthuses her audiences, « wnnual recital, under 
sole managemet ' { Dexter R 1 w 
assistance of Nichol Iria | the 
she makes warm admirer for. as the New York Tribu 
said: 

He er 

able ‘ 

f hig! 
gh nm the 

Her program begins w Scarlatti and Bach as 
with Ravel, Cyril Scott and Debus erin all per 
and prominent composer ‘ eer The following sh 
what was thought of her in Buffalo, N. Y 

The Liset fantas Sa 

npid and glittering tone f ex ‘ , ; passag 

Miss Leginska has the wea f te erament 

rhythm and the big technic indispensat to the perf 1 fo 

Liszt composition And how lelightf was her playing of tl 

Chopin etude, the most wonderf € olf his etudis Sie 

ith charming f ] und lightne ‘ anf with ¢ . afitns 
lor at wit nerring " r earness Buffa ; 

oN Advertisement 

Voice culture at unseemly hours is to be stopp by t 
police Why not an ordinance: elevating t for 
training to a soundpr armnbe ne rile hbevond 1t 
ity limit Portland Oregonian 
The nductor of one of the leading and most importan 

Spring Music lestivals, and by many considered tl 

greatest fron wm oartist: standpoint), is desirous o 

making a chanee of locatior He would like to establi 

himself in a city where a festival ild be given ea 
year, and where he could conduct and at the same tim 

give his attention to th sine lanagement I 


gentleman is a well known chorus director and orche 


; 


mductor, and is one of the best organizers in the « 


try, both musically and in a business way. He would! 
to organize a chorus and orchestra which would gi 
oncerts during the season, and would arrange d 
ind manage the festival This: all to he dor nt 
highest possible plane and, therefore. would tt 
attention of the entire music world 

If interested in cl} proposition 
hould be taken wo a arly as possible This n 
tsual opportunity, and brought about simpl i 
of lack of proper inierest by the so illed “mus l 
of his communit 

Address “AB. 1 ‘are of Musicat Counter, 437 


Fifth Ave., City. 
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MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 
SUNDAY “POPS” DELIGHT. 


Audiences Tax Capacity of Auditorium—Paulist 
Choristers, of Chicago, Give Fine Program— 
Recital at Minneapolis School of Music, 
Oratory and Dramatic Art. 


Minneapolis, December 4, 1913 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
popular concert in the Auditorium, 


r harpist of the orches 


the popul 


mposition of Pierne, con 
iber which evoked such ap 
1 to play twice more 
by John Cheshire, and “Spinning 
fam English harpist, with 

died The technic and musical 
lliamis ar well nigh pertect The 
March,” the sex 


reischiitz”’ 


comes “Gypsy 
elcome overture to “I 
itions of Beethoven formed 


m the f rt symphony and 


| THOMAS J.KELLY 


Leader Mendelsohn Choir 


VOCAL COACH 
with Mrs. Kelly 


NEBRASKA 


Lecture Recital 


OMAHA =t- = 


W- HINSHAW 


BARITONE of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Menagement: 8. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, - - ~ New York City 

















Nana 


GENOVESE 


MEZZO SOPRANO. 
ble for Concerts, Recitals and Musicales 
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Formerly Manhattan Opera Co. 
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allegretto scherzando from the eighth symphony. Mr. 
Oberhoffer once said that Saint-Saéns’ “Phaeton” de- 
scribed the “first joy-ride—with the usual result,” and the 
orchestra's rendition of it was true to that idea—a wild 
mad rush through the skies. A string number followed, 
prelude to the oratorio “The Virgin,’ by Massenet, which 
was exquisitely played. “L’Automne,” from “The Sea- 
sons,” by Glazounow, was rendered superbly. The crazy 
bacchanalian dance, which is interrupted only for a few 
measures for a love scene, is a fascinating composition. 
The program closed with a Strauss waltz, “Tales from the 
Vienna Woods,” which was entrancingly played. There 
was a packed house, as there always is. A new auditorium 
is under way and may be ready by next season. We hope 
so, because all the people who wish to hear these fine con- 
certs ought to be given the chance. 
nares, 

The Paulist Choristers of Chicago gave a matinee and an 
evening concert at the Pro-Cathedral on Thanksgiving Day. 
No more beautiful service of thanks can be imagined than 
these concerts. Father Finn is a forceful director. shows 
genuine feeling, directs entirely from memory and has his 
boys under splendid control. The only visiting artist was 
Master Edgar Donovan, of New York, who sang two 

His diction is 
He sang “Agnus 
by Weckerlin. After 
graciously responded to encores, his first be 
Lass with the Delicate 
Air.” He also sang the solo in the chorus from “( 
Gounod, 


solos in a finished and artistic manner. 
perfect and his voice is clear and sweet. 
Dei,”’ by Bizet, and “Jeunes Filles,” 
both solos h 
ing the famous soprano song, “The 
yallia,” by 
repeated because the audience 
The chorus sang magnificently Gounod’s 
The chorus also sang “Tennebrae Spir- 
ituum,” by Haydn, and of Gounod, with Frank 
J. Flood, in the last named. George F. 
O'Connel sang with fine effect ‘‘Total Eclipse and Loss of 
Sight,” from Handel’s “Samson,” and Thomas McGrana 
han was recalled after his fine rendition of the solo in 
“Sanctus,” from Gounod’s “St. Cecilia.” 


which had to be 
was so delighted 
“Ave Verum.” 

“Nazareth,” 
dramatic tenor, 


The extra num 
ber that the chorus gave was a madrigal charmingly set to 
a poem by Robert Burns. 
zene 
The third of the series of All-Star recitals, managed by 
Albert Cox, took place at the First Baptist Church on 
December 1. Maggie Teyte was the recitalist. 
ee 
Mrs. John Gorien, a pupil of Frederic C. Freemantel. 
gave a delightful musicale at the Hastings Hotel on Thanks- 
giving evening. Mrs. Gorien sang several songs with Mrs 
Freemantel as accompanist.. Several of Mr. Freemantel’s 
pupils took part and Mr. Freemantel gave a short talk on 
“Elow to Sing,” illustrating his method by singing a group 
of songs, 
neue 
Mr. and Mrs. Freemantel are engaged to give a musicale 
at Carlton College, Northfield, Minn.. on December 16. 
Mr. Freemantel will sing an operatic aria and two groups 
of modern songs. 
nnre 
A real child wonder appeared in recital at the Unitarian 
November 29. Ilse Niemach, - pupil of Otto 
Meyer, is barely ten years old, yet she plays like an artist 
She is simple, sweet and unaffected and renders her num 
bers with perfect ease. The best number of her reperto‘r> 
is the Mendelssohn concerto—she played the middle and 
Her technic is good and she draws a 
Her -memory never fails and her whole per- 
formance has the stamp of a player of twice or three times 


Church, 


last movements 
lov ely tone. 


her age. She sometimes overplays, again her intonation 
is not good 
better. 


-but some older violinists than she can do no 
Her selections were “Souvenir do Posen,” Wien 
\ndante,” Mozart; “Serenade,” Schubert-Remen 
vi; “Swan,” Saint-Saéns; “The Bee,’’ Schubert, and Hu 
bay's “Hejre Kati.” In each and every number she was 
at ease and was forced to respond to many insistent en- 
She was sympathetically accompanied by her moth- 
er. Marie Henry, pianist, 


iawski; “ 


cores, 
contributed four groups, viz., 
“Fugue,” Bach; “Pastoral,’ Scarlatti; “Invitation to the 
Dance,” Weber; “Alceste,” Gluck; “Magic Fire Scene,” 
Wagner-Brassin; nocturne and preludes, Chopin, and 
valse by Moskowski. She plays with a beautiful singing 
tone, a refined interpretation, plenty of strength, yet al- 
ways dainty and lyric. The recital was a huge success. 
a 

The Minneapolis Trio is the name under which Messrs. 
Fabbrini, pianist; Karl Scheurer, violinist, and Cornelius 
Van Vliet, cellist (the latter two respectively second con- 
ertmaster and solo cellist of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra), will give several recitals this season. The 
first one is to be December 11 and two trios which have 
never been played here will be presented—the B flat trio 
of Schubert and the Wolf-Ferrari. Mr. Fabbrini will be 
the soloist, playing compositions of Debussy, Chopin and 
Rubinstein. 

nee 

The last Saturday morning recital given at the Min- 

neapolis School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, 


by Giuseppe Fabbrini, was among the most interesting 


events of the school year, so far. Signor Fabbrini’s 
charming program consisted of the Mendelssohn F sharp 
fantasie, Beethoven minuet, Chopin's D minor prelude 
and an arabesque by the soloist—a new composition which 
Mr. Fabbrini was obliged to repeat; there were also two 
of MacDowell’s short pieces, two etudes by Chopin and a 
scherzo by Signor Fabbrini’s former teacher, Martucci. 
Pupils of Mr. Fabbrini offered him flowers, to which 
compliment he responded with Schumann’s “Farewell.” 
neue 

Mrs. G. W. Critten, a well known contralto of the city 
and a member of the faculty of the Minneapolis Schoo! of 
Music, has been secured to give a recital in Faribault, 
Minn., in the Bethlehem Academy, December 12. Her 
daughter, Hilma, will be the accompanist. Mrs. Critten’s 
principal numbers have been chosen from Massenet, Schu- 
bert and Korbay. The remaining number of the program 
are by American composers. Signor Fabbrini is mak.ng 
a brief concert tour through the West. December 4 he 
played a recital in Kansas City, December 5 in Carson 
City, and on December 6 he played with the Wichita Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The regular Saturday morning recital 
was given December 6 by Alma Shirley, soprano, pupil of 
William H. Pontius, who sang Woodman’s “Birthday,” 
Becker’s “Springtime,” “A Dream of Thee,” by Pontius, 
with violin obbligato by Ebba Sundstrom, She was assist- 
ed by Edna Hills, pupil of Charles M. Holt and Mary G. 
Kellet. Her numbers were “Wild White Rose” and “In 
May.” Alma Shirley, soprano, pupil of William H. Pon- 
tius, will give a program for the pupils of the Webster 
School December 9. She will be accompanied by Minnie 
Hellockson, pupil of Signor Fabbrino. Ebba Sundstrom, 
violinist of the faculty, played at the Thanksgiving con- 
cert of the St. Paul’s Lutheran Church and at the Thurs- 
day musicale, December 4. Mrs. Herbert Pendleton, of 
the faculty, was the accompanist on both occasions, Mar- 
garet Hicks, pianist of the faculty, assisted in a parlor mu- 
sicale at Willmar, Minn., December 3. She also assisted 
in a program given at the West Hotel for the Horticul- 
tural Society, December 4. Mary G. Kellett read for the 
Woman's Rotary Club last Tuesday night. The following 
pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Holt and Mary G. Kellett read last 
week; Edna Hills at the Barcroft School; Hazel Bartlett 
at the Wells Memorial; Hazel Bartlett and Edna Grin- 
ager at Bemis Bag Factory; Marie Gale and Edna Grin- 
ager at Longfellow School. Alice O’Connell’s next play 
at the University Farm School will be Saturday evening, 
December 13. Isabel Sampson and Tessie Mellan, pupils 
of Harriet Hetland, read at church entertainments in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul last week, 

nRR 

One of the most interesting and enjoyable entertain- 
ments ever given at the Northwestern Conservatory was 
the presentation of Tennyson's one act play, “The Falcon,” 














The Kranich & Bach grands have distinct 
differences that make them individual. No 
grand piano manufactured has the same touch, 
this through an improvement in the action that 
is of unusual advantage to the musician. A 
trial will demonstrate the differences and ad- 
vantages. 
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New York 
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on Saturday morning, December 6, before a capacity 
house. The roles were taken by three members of the 
dramatic school faculty, assisted by Fred Hilgendorf, in- 
structor in history at the South High School. A large 
number of invited guests were present at the third Bee- 
thoven recital of the series being given by Heinrich Ritt- 
mister, violinist, and Frederic Fichtel, pianist. The 
“Kreutzer” sonata was played. Other numbers upon the 
program were Beethoven’s romanze in F major, nocturne 
F by Schumann and staccato etude by Rubinstein. The 
fourth of the series will be given on January 3. John 
Beck, instructor in the conservatory organ department, 
has been appointed organist and choirmaster at St. Ste- 
phen’s Church of this city. At the Woman's Club on 
Saturday last Martha Fibigar and Ruth Thompson sang 
children’s songs to the children assembled for the story 
telling hour by Prof. Gordon Craig of the 
They were accompanied by Ione Fix, of the conservatory 
public school music department. Miss Fix also played the 
marches for the children. Students of the dramatic 
school and other departments of the conservatory are 
much in demand for programs given by various organiza- 
tions and clubs in the city and in neighboring towns 
Effie Nordgarden has been giving numerous programs 
during the last two months in towns, where her work is 
well known. Laurine Beaumont, Marguerite McCoy, 
Flora Fetterley, Gladys Conrad and Lola Newell are 
among those who have had similar engagements upon re- 
cent dates. Jessie McLeod, graduate of the conservatory, 
is teaching public school music and drawing in Rugby, 
N. Dak., where she directs the work of fourteen in- 
structors, and has charge of the glee club of the high 
school. The monthly informal musicale by the pupils of 
Mrs. Hawkins is to be given in Studio 510 on the evening 
of December 13. The faculty hour program on Saturday 
morning, December 13, will be given by Arthur Vogel 
sang, tenor, and John Beck, pianist. Ethel Daugherty, 
head of the theory department, gave a talk before the fac- 
ulty, students and their friends in the Conservatory Hall 
on Wednesday afternoon upon the symphony 
previous to its being played by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra on Friday evening. Four of Miss Daugherty’s 
class in analysis played the eight hand arrangement of the 
symphony before an audience of invited guests. A new 
feature of the student hour recitals on every Wednesday 
afternoon at 4 o'clock in the Conservatory Hall is the 
series of little plays which are being given by the students 
of the expression school. Those already produced are “The 
Kleptomaniac,” “Seen at a Ball Game,” “A Happy Pair,” 
“An Auto Ride,” “Her Trip from Ireland,” “Her First 
Duck Dinner” and “The German Lesson.” “The Girl Who 
Came Back” was given on December 3 with the following 
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cast: Georgine, Laurine Beaumont; Mathilde, Margaret 
Walch; Jeanette, Bessie Bennett; Alf, Glenn Henn Hen- 
dryx. Others appearing upon the program were pupils of 
the piano department, Lena Levine, Margaret Bopp, Grace 
Everett and Marvin Casmir of the expression department 
Witma A. GILMAN. 


Maude Klotz’s Buffalo Success. 


Maude Klotz has been called a “great young American 
soprano” by prominent critics who have heard her, and 
from the start of her professional career has aroused great 
enthusiasm in her audiences, but it is doubtful if she will 
ever forget the ovation given her by twenty-five hundred 
enthusiastic citizens of Buffalo who heard her in that city 
last Thursday evening, December 4, when she sang in the 
Elmwood Convention Hall as soloist of the concert given 
by the big Guido Male Chorus, under the direction of Seth 
Clark. 

Many artists who have appeared in Buffalo are authority 
for the fact that the pencils of the newspaper critics there 
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MAUDE KLOTZ 


have abnormally sharp points, which enhances in value the 


following press tributes that are well worth reading: 


MAUDE KLOTZ DELIGHTS AUDIENCE IN ELMWOOD 
MUSIC HALI 
The opening concert for the tenth season of the Guide Chorus 
took place at Elmwood Music Hall last evening before a brilliant 


and the occasion served to introduce an artist new to 
Maude Klotz, 2 charming lyric 
Although in the first fi 


singer who commands respect as well as 


audience, 


Ruffalo, soprano who took her audi 
wh of her 


admiration 


ence by storm youth, she ise a 
for the artistic 
quality of her work. 

Nature has endewed her with every 
stage Her voice is 


vualification for a successful 


career on the concert beautiful, pure and 


musical intelligence that 


deep study Not the 


crystal clear, and she uses it with the 
comes from the best of training 
least of her 
thing we call charm. 

Her first group of songs, “Madchengluck,” 
“Bergére Legéré,” by Wekerlin, 
while the deeper demands of 
Rimsky-Korsakow, 
Miss Klotz was recalled 
atria from “Madame Butterfly,” 
gifts shone resplendent and she 


s well as 
valuable assets is her attractive personality and the 
by Koemmenich, and 


gems of vocal exprersion, 
emotional “Chanson 
offered a fitting wehicle for the 


and given a floral tribut 


were 
Indoue,” by 
sensitive appeal 
in her voice 
It was, however, in her sung in 
Italian, that the 
sang it with poignant feeling and illuminative phrasing The bril 
liant artist was recalled amidst enthusiastic applause. In her group 
of English songs, an unusual and new offering was Fire,” 
by Russell, which, with its bizarre massing of harmonies and amaz 
ing accompaniment, evoked another salvo of applause "Ferry Me 
Across the Water,” by Sidney Homer. disclosed the youthful fresh- 
ness an vitality of her tones and was sung with captivating grace. 
singing “To You,” by Oley Speaks, 


artist’s dramatic 


“Sacred 


She was recalled for an encore, 
with exquisite effect. . 
In the “Jubilate-Amen,” 


by Gelbke, sung with piano accompani- 





ment, Miss Klotz sang the part with reverential feeling and much 


beauty of voice.—Buffalo Courier, December 5, 1913. 





Maude Klotz, soprano, of New York, was the soloist She sang 
two groups of songs, in German, French d English; the ““Madame 
Butterfly” aria, “Un Bel D nd the incidental solo in the Gelbke 
horus. Miss Klotz is a your singe but one with fine possibili 
ties. She has a voice of ; y a sweetness, not large, but of 
carrying quality. Her scale is even, and the tones are always 
effortless and unforced. She has, besides, considerable temperament 
nd power to ¢ the voice In her favor also is a charming and 
graceful presence.-Buffalo Express, December s, rors 
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he would represent, 


A musician employ the images of the sounds 


and not the sounds themselves.—Jou 
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“Concertstiick’’ for piano, op. 7, played by the composer 
and F. W. Riesberg at the second piano; four songs for 


Manuscript Society Program. 


ns of the well and favorably known New _ baritone, “Die Zwei Raben,” “Ich will’s der nimmer sagen,” 

r-pianist, John Adam Hugo, formed the main “When in Death I Shall Calm Recline,” “Meeting of the 
program at the first private concert of the Waters” (the last two are Irish melodies, harmonized and 
Society of New York, Franz X. Arens, presi provided with violin obbligato by Mr. Hugo, admirably in- 


National Arts Club recently terpreted by Hans Merx, the New York baritone, with 
of three songs for soprano: Song from violin obbligato by Roland Meyer). 

(new), “When We Two Parted,”’ “Kuss,” Rhythmically and melodically there is a charm about the 
the young soprano, Tullik Bell-Ranske; works of this composer which has been elaborated in the 
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pages of the Musicar Courrer heretofore. These are 
joined with much originality of invention, a fine sense of 
tonal values, and especial adaptability in ensemble. 

Two interesting pieces for piano (from Country 
Tales), “Dawn” and “What the Wind Told the Swing- 
ing Gate,” by James P. Dunn, were played by Mr. Dunn. 
Works of this talented young New York composer have 
heretofore been warmly received by the members of the 
Manuscript Society. 

The concluding number, Louis Lombard’s beautiful “Ave 
Maria,” with violin obbligato, was sung by Harriet 
Barkley Riesberg. Mrs. Riesberg’s intelligent musicianship, 
coupled with a pure, full soprano voice beautiful and sym- 
pathetic in quality, made this one of the most pleasing 
numbers of the evening. Her lovely personality is one of 
the valuable assets in the appearances of this young New 
York soprano. Bessie Riesberg played the violin obbligato 
with good taste. F. W. Riesberg was at the piano. 

The: every popular “Manuscript refreshments” received 
their usual amount of attention at the conclusion of the 
program. 





Steinberg-Goetzl Studios. 





Dr. Bernhard Steinberg and Dr. Anselm Goetzl, whose 
combined studios in the (Metropolitan Opera House Build- 
ing, New York, are daily attracting vocal students as well 
as advanced artist singers seeking to enlarge their reper- 
toire and to give the proper authorized or traditional in- 
terpretation to their songs and arias, find themselves busy 
with a large class. Dr. Steinberg has three choirs under 
his direction, and is enabled to place qualified pupils. This 
however, is but one of his activities. He is a singer com 
manding noble voice and Italian tone production with ex- 
perience as a teacher, giving each pupil according to in 
dividual needs. A year ago he visited Manchester and 
London, England, singing in large concerts. From the 
volume of press notices the following two are culled: 

Dr. Steinberg certainly has a splendid baritone voice of large 
volume and sonority. He sang the “Pagliacci” prologue excellently, 


and also “It Is Enough” (from “Elijah”) in splendid style—Man 
chester (England) Courier, June 7, 1912. 





Concerning Dr. Steinberg’s claim to serious and critical consid- 
eration there can be no doubt as to its justification. He has a voice 
of natural richness and fullness of quality, always mellow and 
pleasant to the ear. Im the prologue from “Pagliacci” the scope 
and range of his voice and artistic phrasing were further exhibited, 

London Standard, June 7, 1912 


Dr. Goetzl occupies an entirely different field, but com- 
plementary to that of Dr. Steinberg, in that he coaches 
singers in German lieder Wagner and other opera arias, 
oratorio, French chansons, etc., playing a virtuoso piano 


accompaniment. Carl Braun, of the Metropolitan Opera ‘ 


Company, Slezak, and others of equal prominence, all in- 
dorse him, sending singers to him for coaching, for recital 
accompaniment, etc. Dr. Steinberg “makes the tone,”’ and 
Dr. Goetzl applies it to practical sirfging and style. The 
studios are adjoining, with grand pianos and other artistic 
furnishings, attractive to eye and mind, and stimulating to 
the soul. (Advertisement.) 





Mrs. Davenny with Pittsburgh Male Chorus. 





Mrs. Hollis Edison Davenny, the well known soprano, 
appeared as soloist with the Pittsburgh Male Chorus, in the 
s2cond of its outside concerts this season. The concert wa 
given in Knoxville, under the auspices of the Y. M. and 
Y. W. C. A. Mrs. Davenny scored a wonderful success. 
being compelled to respond repeatedly to insistent demands 
of the large audience present. Her first group included 
Schindler’s “Bohemian Cradle Song,” Sylvelin” by Sind- 
ing, and Kahn's beautiful “Ave Maria,” with violin ob- 
bligato, played by Mr. Davenny. This number aroused 
great enthusiasm, and had to be repeated. The numbers in 
the second group were “A Little Gray Blue Dove” by Victor 
Saar, “My Laddie” by Thayer and “A Birthday” by Wood- 
man. Mr. Davenny also played an obbligato to the Thayer 
number. Again the young artist was recalled several 
times, finally responding, this time singing Dr. Arne’s 
“Lass With the Delicate Air.” 

It is doubtful if any outside artist has ever made a 
greater success with the chorus than did Mrs. Davenny 
on this occasion. She is certainly deserving of the many 
good comments on her work, for she possesses not only a 
voice of great beauty, but has a wonderful personality and 
sings with intelligence. The Pittsburgh Chronicle Tele- 
graph, in speaking of her work, says: “Mrs. Davenny is 
one of Pittsburgh's most successful vocalists. She has a 
voice of splendid range and sings with fine intelligence.” 
Mrs. Davenny is possibly best known in joint recital with 
Mr. Davenny, in which work they are recognized to be 
among America’s foremost duet singers. 

Mr. Erb, who accompanies Mr. and Mrs. Davenny in 
their joint recitals, accompanied Mrs. Davenny on this oc- 
casion, playing with his usual fine spirit and displaying a 
musicianship particularly well adapted to the art of ac- 
companying. 
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Oscar Seagle Encomiums. 





Oscar Seagle, the noted baritone now touring the coun- 

try, was tendered the following laudatory press reviews 
following a recent appearance at Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Seagle, the distinguished American baritone 
whose artistic singing we have heard so much that is 
peared before a Cedar Rapids audience for the first time last night. 
He is recognized as ome of the best exponents of the pure bel canto 
singing. His voice is beautiful and the ease with which his tones 
ate produced is admirable. The singer can produce a light tone 
or a big one with the same melodious quality and evenness of tone 
The French songs, especially the old ones, he sings with a charm 
and finish that is seldom equaled, and in last night’s program these 
songs predominated and were models of artistic singing. The Ger 
man songs were all distinguished by fine musicianship and unforced 
melodic beauty, and the English songs were charming 


Oscar concerning 


good, ap- 


The audience was so enthusiastic that four extra encores were 
demanded at the close of the program 
The pianist was a young Frenchman, Yves Nat, who has been 


with Mr. Seagle for several seasons and whom he considers one 
of the musical geniuses of France. Mr. Seagle is the only 
he ever accompanies, for he is not an a@companist but an 
and in the Chopin and Liszt numbers which he played last night he 
demonstrated this fact beyond a doubt. As a child pianist he played 
in all the cities of the Continent and Great Britain, the 
years he has been with Mr. Seagle the two have developed in their 
musical life until their work as singer and pianist is 
plete.—Cedar Rapids Gazette, November 22, 1913 


singer 


artist, 


and in 


ideally con 





The second concert of the Choral Union was made notable by the 
appearance of Oscar Seagle, the American baritone whose 
tion is being solidly established by singing of the highest type. 
The recital Friday evening made an impression on this community 
that will be used im future as a criterion to measure sing- 

A high baritone rich in quality, @ 
susceptible to 


reputa- 


artistic 
voice, fine in texture, 
gtadation trom a 
to a ringing forte; a mind alive to the artistic 
temperament that utterance with 
these things form Oscar Seagle, the singer. 

The program opened with an inimitable example of Mozart sing 
ing; “Non piu andrai” was the and its clean treat 
ment by Mr. Seagle struck the keynote of the evening 
charming French songs followed The absolute case of 
the delicate grace with which they were invested evoked in 
stant applause. These were succeeded by two songs by Debussy 
In this whole group of French songs the singer disclosed the most 
intimate knowledge of the elusive lightness that underlies so large 
a portion of French songs. 

It did not seem possible that a voice so full of velvet could take 
on such virile quality as Mr, Seagle revealed in the next group. 

Encores for both groups were required to satisfy the enthusiasm 


ing by 


voice every mellow pianissimo 


values of song; a 


animates every emotional hfe- 


# aria musical 
Iwo 
delivery 


and 


of the audience 

Mr. Seagle reached a wonderful level of sustained singing in the 
“Provencalisches Lied” of Schumann, which followed Brahms’ 
“Standchen,” a pvlished product as sung by him. “Alte Liebe,” 


by the same composer was big. The group was so excellent it did 
not seem possible to dwarf it by an encore, but such was the case, 
The aria from the “Roi de Lahore’ was given with 
ing beauty that one was almost persuaded that Massenet is a bigger 
confess we hold the 
places of these composers ¢acred. One wonders how this artist can 
keep out of opera when he delivers these arias with so much vig- 
but the more finely modelled songs make us rejoice 
that he has chosen the concert field 


\ group of Chopin brought forward as 


such convin - 


composer than Brahms or Schumann, and we 


orous beauty, 


soloist M. Nat, who had 
been playing most exceilent accompaniments. M. Nat possesses mot 
astounding facility, and a way of reaching his audience astonishing 
One may all he utters, but argument 
is quite out of the question, his brilliant style of sweeping over al! 
He begins and one does not breathe 
until he finishes.—Cedar Rapids Sunday Republican 

(Advertisement. ) 


in one so young not believe 


kinds of obstacles irresistible 


Chicago Tributes to Flonzaleys. 


“One has grown to expect a great deal of this extraor- 
dinary quartet,” said the Chicago Tribune in referring to 
the Flonzaley appearance in Chicago, November 24, “and 
expectations are seldom disappointed. Certainly they 
were not at this appearance, which left the impression of 
as high a degree of virtuosity as even the Flonzaleys can 
present.” Continuing, the Chicago paper goes on as fol- 
lows: 

That is the most striking feature of their work—the fact that cach 
member of the group is a yet sufficiently self- 


effacing to leave the ensemble unmarred by an undue predominance 
The 





virtuoso of note, 
of any of the desks. Such an ensemble is not built in a day 
wonder is it can be built at all 

And there is an obvious physical feature that plays an important 
part in the existence of this ensemble. This is the perfect match- 
instruments perfect that in the 
is tossed from one to another of the choir with a scarcely 
discernible the other string that 
come to mind this is as far distant as is the peculiar excellence of 


ing of themselves, so fugue the 
melody 
change of timbre In quartets 
the players. 

The program offered gave ample opportunity for the setting forth 
of three distinct deviser 
appeared to have made allowance for the expanse of the hall, and 
to have chosen those with sufficient melody and vigor to overcome 
that obstruction to the best appreciation of the chamber 
attributes. But there was a deal more than artifice to accomplish 
this end. There was the singular beauty of the artists, individually 
and im ensemble. 

*The closing number was the C major 
familiar than several that pen, but 
Like many of the Dvorik compositions, it 
related folksongs 


schools of music In some degree its 


Music’ s 


Dvortk, less 
quite as characteristic 
is based on a series of 


presented in varying tempo and in varying forms 


quartet of 
from 


of development. The closing movement, vivace, carries a particular 
given in turn to cach of the instruments, the others 


supplying @ pleasing pizzicato accompaniment ( Advertisement.) 


melodious air, 


The best sort of music is what it should be—sacred: 
the next best, the military, has fallen to the lot of the devil 
—Coleridge: “Table Talk.” July 6, 1833. 
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NEW YORK PREMIERE OF GEORG SCHUMANN’S “RUTH.” 


Oratorio Society Assisted by Noted Soloists Gives Impressive Performance—Louis Koemmenich 


Again Reveals Masterly Qualities as a Conductor. 


Ruth” was given its New York pre- 
y of New York, Louis Koem 

ut the initial concert of the society’s 
Carnegie Hall 


orio Societ 


Friday evening, De 


{ Mildred Potter, contralto; 
!. Foster Why, bass, were the 

f the New York Symphony Orchestra 
pastoral of the time of the Judges, 
ymposer, is based upon the Biblical 


the facts, however, 
King 


furnish some of 


uken from the book 


1 there is an inter 
vf the chorus of 
which the com 
ise of poem by Carl 
nomecoming 

x<actly riptural 
re familiar stand 
Chorus many 
ywnd much evi 


| 


unde a 


crm I much 


in fine voice 
ire, sweet soprano rang clear 
yvighout. She sang with 
d dramatic fire 
Id as Boaz lived 
traditions of this sterling artist of the 
Oper ympany. The duet between Ruth 
two was one of the most interesting 
he evening 


sea a resonant voice ot 


he Oratorio Society will be given 
and December 27 at 8:15, when 
el’s The M 


ssiah” will be given 


Felix Lamond and Trinity School of Church 





Music. 
el t the eminent organist and choirmaster of 
el, West Twenty-sixth street, New York, since 
tablishing the Trinity School of Church Music 


raining in the music of the Epis- 





himself occupied and still ccupies, 


nent positions, as follows: Organ pupil of 


W. H. Monk, King’s College, London (editor of “Hymns 
Ancient and Modern”); piano pupil of Ernst Pauer; pro- 
fessor of organ and piano, Michigan State Normal Con 
servatory of Music, 1890 to 1897; organist of Trinity 
Chapel, New York, 1897; professor of organ and lecturer, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 1908; Extension 
lecturer, Columbia University, 1909 to 1913; music editor, 
The Churchman, 1808. 

Nearly a score of aspiring organists, mostly men, are 
enrolled in this practical course. The school year consists 
of thirty weeks, but special short courses will be arranged 





LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor, Oratorio Society of New York 


for professional organists and choirmasters who wish to 
add to their equipment. For organ practice, instruments 
of two and three manuals are available. Those interested 
should send for booklet containing detailed information 
(address 14 West Twelfth street), from which the follow- 
ing is quoted: 


The Rev. William T. Manning, D. D., rector of Trinity Parish, 
has expressed his strong interest in the undertaking and is in full 
sympathy with its aims and purposes. Dr. Manning has given the 
use of a large hall and classrooms in Trinity Parish School, 90 
Trinity place, at the rear of “Old Trinity,” for the use of the 
organization. Dr. Victor Baier, organist of Trinity Church, is in 
accord with the work and it has his cordial endorsement. 

A three-year course, with one year’s postgraduate, is offered by 
the school to students of both sexes, leading after graduation to 
the full diploma of organist and choirmaster. Separate courses are 
also provided in organ playing, choir training and church singing. 
both solo and chorus. There will also be a course for clergymen 
who desire to learn the priest’s part in the choral service 


Courses will be designed specially for each student. It is a fact 
that the greatest artists of the past have been produced through 


the relation of master and a few selected followers, between whom 
there has been a personal connection that has made it possible 

“To watch the Master’s work, and catch 
Hlints of the proper craft, tricks of the tools’ true play.” | | } 

































































American Fund for Guilmant Monument. 





The committee in Paris in charge of the funds being 
raised for the monument to be erected in the memory of 
the late Alexander Guilmant received the sum of 4,459.90 
francs ($900) as the amount raised in this country, through i 
the efforts of the American committee. cf 

Dr. William C. Carl, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, received the following letter from Etienne Gaveau, 
the official treasurer: 

Dear Srr—-I wish to thank you personally, both in my name and 
in the name of the Committee of the Guilmant Monument, for the 
check which you have handed in. The total amount of the sub- 
scriptions now aggregate ¢en thousand francs, including the sum 
Will you kindly transmit our thanks to the Ameri- 

can subscribers, and receive, my dear 
sir, the assurance of our best regards. 


you have given. 


Word has been received that the 
work on the monument is expected 
to be started this season, and when 
completed, the monument will b 
placed at the side of the Trocadero, 
where M. Guilmant played for so 
many years. 


eo -— = 


The following are the members 
of the American executive commit- 
tee: William C. Carl (chairman), 
Edmund Jaques (secretary and . i} 
treasurer), George Whitfitld An- i 
drews, David Edgar Crozier, Clar- 
ence Dickinson, Louis H. Faton, 
Charles Galloway, Edward Kreiser, 

John Hermann Loud, Lawrence J. 
Munson, Frank T. Miles, Frederick 
Maxson, James H. Rogers, Edward 
Rechlin, S. Tudor Strang, Carl G. 
Schmidt, Frederick W. Schlieder, 
George Waring Stebbins, Everette / 
E. Truette. 
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Dr. Edwin F. Bowers Entertains 
Musical Guests. 








Edwin F. Bowers and Mrs. Bow- 
ers entertained Umberto Sorren- 
tino, the tenor, and o’her invited 
guests at dinner, December 6. The 
word “entertained” is us:d advised- 
ly, for the well known literary phy- 
sician and his wife understand the 
art as do few. There was singing 
by Sorrentino, stories by the host, 
piano music ranging from De 
Kontski to Chopin, and that some- 
thing only present in a company 
of pcople representing various na 
tionalities but all lovers of music. 
It will be recalled that Dr. Bowers 
is the author whose writings ap- 
pear frequently in “The Sunday 
Magazines,” issued simultaneously 
in various cities of the United 
States. Recent literary articles of 
his include “Taking Pain from 
Painless,” “Eating to Live,” “Truth 
About the Demon Rum,” “Colds 


and Their Causes,” ete. 





Kreisler’s New York Program: 


Fritz Kreisler will present the 
following program at Carnegie Hall 
next Saturday afternoon, December 13: 


Sonata in D major. ......c.ceseececcesecces Meas s webs ew ae ad Handel 
Adagio and fugue in G minor (for violin alone).........J. S. Bach 
Concerto for violin in E minor, op. 64................Mendelssohn 
Sarabande obdnen devas 
Menuetto ....... (dea GATS CEE L CLECEGAS RW Kad tnddseees Pugnani 
BeWOrRO on ccc ccccccccescaseseves i 
Ek es. 60 ts Seva 056 8tcc ved Cece senee gviiacésesscuer Couperin 
Debbie > i cic cekns costa er mlaaeReekesdovideeicke<canesssatenien Tartini 
Lied ohne Worte 
Canzonetta Indienne 
Tambourin Chinois 





“We'll have to get another advertising man,” said the 
county fair manager. 

“This one seems to be energetic.” 

“Yes, but he’s thoughtless. He shouldn't have taken it 
on himself to adopt grand opera methods. I don’t know 
what this great aviator is going to think when he finds we 
have advertised his farewell appearance.”—Washington 
Star. 
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PAVLOWA AND RUSSIAN 
DANCERS IN LOUISVILLE. 


Ballet Entertainment Pleases Large Audience—Monday Musi- 
cal Club Recital—Concert by Liederkranz Society. 








425 Fourth Avenue, } 
Louisville, Ky., December 4, 1913. 


The London Classical Orchestra, Theodore Stier, direc 
tor, with Anna Pavlowa and the Russian Ballet, scored 
their third great success at the Masonic Theater on th: 
night of December 3. Mme. Paviowa and her assistants, 
L. Novikoff, Mlle. Gashewska, Mile. Plaskowieczke, P. 
Zaliich and E. Cechetti, entertained an enthusiastic audi- 
ence for several hours with pantomimic and characteristic 
dances. To call the musical background an accompaniment 
hardly places it upon a sufficiently important footing, for 
those who went as much to hear the orchestra as to witness 
the dancing testified by their applause of Director Stier and 
his men their appreciation of the character of the perform 
ance. Especially beautiful was the ‘Moment Musicale” of 
Schubert, to which a charming Greek dance was set. Ona 
B. Talbot was the local manager for the Pavlowa engage 
ment, being, as usual, identified with one of the best affairs 
that has visited Louisville this season 

zee 

The Monday Musical Club gave a pleasant recital at th 

November 


An audience of 


Woman’s Club on the night of 
Esther May Plumb and Silvio Scionti. 


presenting 


25, 


size attended, and the program was greatly en 


Mr. Scionti played 


goodly 


joved. Schumann’s “Kinderscenen,’ 


Chopin's ballade in G minor, and numbers by Brahms, 
Dohnanyi and Liszt, while Miss Plumb was heard in selec 
tions by Schumann, Saint-Saéns, Moussorgsky, Meyerbeer, 
Strauss, Arditi, Clutsam, Cunningham, Lie and Del Riego 
The accompaniments were exquisitely played by Mrs. New 
ton Crawford. 


RRR 


On night the Liederkranz Society, under the 


direction of Anthony Molengraft, gave an ambitious and 


Tuesday 


interesting concert. The works performed were Mendels 
sohn’s “Walpurgis Night” Niels ‘Erlking’s 
Daughter,” besides several smaller numbers, and these were 


and Gade's 
given in a most creditable style. The soloists were Anna 
Greene, Mrs. William Scholtz, Fred G. Neutzel, with Mrs. 
Mrs. Scholtz sang, beside the 

Stucken’s “Seligkeit” 


Mollengraft as accompanist 


concerted numbers, Van der with 








HINKLE, 
York Premiere of 


FLORENCE 


New “Ruth 





great force and expression. The concert was enjoved by 
an audience which filled the Liederkranz Hall to the doors 
nae 

The music department of the Woman’s Club presented 
the Marchesa San Germano and Jules Falk in joint recital 
at the Clubhouse on December 2. The program, covering 
a wide and modern 
heard by an audience which manifested its enjoyment by 
frequent applause. Caroline Barbour is the chairman of 
this department for the present year, and has furnished a 
number of pleasing entertainments. K. W. D 


range of classic compositions, was 


Ware-Krumbhaar Nuptials. 
The marriage of Harriet Ware, the American composer 


and Hugh Montgomery Krumbhaar was solemnized at 
noon, Monday, December 8, in Belmont Chapel of the 








The 
Rev. Robert Ellis Jones, canon of the Cathedral, officiated 
The bride, who wore a gown of white satin and a veil of 
tulle, was given away by Manuel Rionda, an old friend of 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York City. 


the Ware family. Before the ceremony, Miles Farrow 
gave a recital of wedding music, and David Bispham sang 
Miss Ware's setting of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s poem, 
“How Do I Love Thee.” A large number of persons dis 
tinguished in literary and musical circles, and society, wit 
nessed the nuptials 


The wedding breakfast, for the immediate family, was 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Hoffman, 620 Fift 
avenue, 

Get Rid of the Ticket Scalpers. 
Theater ticket scalpers are a public nuisance, and until 


the theater managers themselves cooperate with the police 


in the enforcement of the law, their practices will con 


his 


assistance of the 


is a trade 
the 


tinue to be a wrong and an annoyance 
could the 
aters themselves. The fact that an 


scalper was arrested having in his 


which not exist without 


Thanksgiving Day one 


possession nearly 400 


seats indicates that there is lacking somewhere an effective 


desire an end to a practice which is unfair to the 


to put 


public and an unwarranted extortion at the expense of 


playgoers 


Lawmakers have hitherto been unwilling to make any 


liberty 
Places 


courts to be 


drastic regulations interfering with the reasonable 


of theater managers in the disposal of their wares 


of public amusement have been decided by the 
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PUTNAM GRISWOLD 
New York 


Soloist it Premiere of “Ruth 





not “public” in the that the playgoers have any 


sense 
at the 
seats, no matter how early they apply nor how long the 


had to the 


right of precedence box othe m the purchase ot 


have wait But time wil irely yinie 


this 


may 


when immunity from legal control will cease nless 


the theaters themselves recognize the justice of the prin 


and 
seat 


ciple of one price to all for the same accommodations 


an equal opportunity for all comers in the choice of 


Philadelphia Ledger 


Piano Recital by Egon Puiz. 
Hall, 
composer-pianist, 
program Although Mr 
short time, he has al 
and the 


Last Thursday December 4, at Acolian 
New York, 


played an 


evening 
Putz 


interesting Chopin 


Fgon the German 


America a very 


sincere musician 


Putz has been in 
himself as a 
this recital gave every evidence 
its enthusiastic approval 
care had been exer 
precau 


ready established 


audience assembled at 
that it appreciated this fact by 
of his exceptional playing Great 
cised in the selection of these Chopin numbers, a 
tion which cannot be too much attention when any 
one composer is chosen to represent the whole program 
In speaking of Mr. Putz as a pianist only the most favor 
able things can be said At times one is quite unaware of 
the presence of the instrument, but listens more to the 
artist or, rather, his interpretations. He is a musician 
who makes use of the instrument merely to impart and 


give scope to his natural gifts. 


given 


HAROLD BAUER APPEARS 
IN NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN. 


Noted Pianist Is Soloist with New York Symphony Orches- 
tra in Two Boroughs. 

Harold Bauer was the soloist with the New York Sym 
phony Orchestra last Sunday afternoon, and it is need 
less to say that his playing was as brilliant as it always is, 
and that the instantaneous 
Mr. Bauer long ago became a popular favorite and has re- 
mained so, raising the public taste to the height of the 
classical compositions which he plays with such exquisite 


his success with public was 


finish, 

\t this concert a new symphonic suite by Debussy, en 
titled “Le and called forth nu 
merous conflicting criticisms from both the public and the 


Unless memory de 


Printemps,” was played 


ritics, eives the present writer, this 














MILDRED POTTER, 
Soloist in New York Premiere of “Rutt 

suite was given for the first time in Paris last April, and 
was, at that time, announced as a rearrangement of on 
of Debussy's early works tlowever that may be, it 
ertainly very much less modern than what we have he 
me accustomed to from Debus pen in recent yea 

The program of the afternoon was culled from the tw 
extremes, Bach and Debussy Mr. Bauer’s treatment 
the Bach music was a revelation of perfect tonal mastery 
and comprehension of the meaning of this music and of 
the intentions of the composer Debussy's popular 
‘L’Apres-midi dun Faune was also plaved and was re 
ceived with evidence of much pleasure by the audience 

Long before three o'clock om Saturday last, Decembe: 


6, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, a large throng of 
musical enthusiasts 
Harold Bauer 
Young People’s Concert ¢ 


Orchestra. 


assembie in 


te the opera house 


third 


ven by the New York Symphony 


began 


hear who was the soloist at the 


Everyone was anxious to hear Mr. Bauer, the distin 
guished pianist who has gained so enviable a reputation 
Nodding his appreciation of the loud applause which 
greeted his entrance, he seated himself at the piano and 
began Saint-Saéns’ lengthy but interesting concerto in © 
minor for piano and orchestra. 

This well known work of one of the greatest of modern 
omposers he played in masterly style, his interpretation 
being particularly demonstrative of his wonderful imag 
ination and creativeness. Those who have heard Bauer 
before are familiar with his warm and sympathetic pla) 
ing as well as his impeccable technic. 
that Mr 


Saint-Saéns number 


It was a great disappointment to every one 
Bauer limited his playing to this one 
alone. All were anxious to hear more and so expressed 
their desire in enthusiastic applause. Although recalied 
again and again he refused to return to the piano 

The concert closed with a discussion of the bassoon 


which was followed by several orchestral numbers 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
PAYS NEW YORK SECOND VISIT. 


Mahlers Elongated Fifth Symphony Performed Without 
Cuts on Thursday Evening — Fritz Kreisler the Assisting 
Soloist at New York and Brooklyn Concerts— 
Classical Program Brings Joy to 
Saturday Matinee Patrons. 


Gustav Mahler's fifth symphony, with which the Thurs- 
day evening concert of December 4 began and continued 
for an hour and twenty minutes without any cuts, is not 
likely to supplant another well known fifth symphony. 
And yet this same Mahler symphony in C sharp minor 
is a wonderful work. What is most lacks is Mahler. It 
has many vivid suggestions, not to say imitations, of 
Tschaikowsky, particularly the E minor symphony. Then 
there are a number of passages where a soprano theme is 
worked against a contrasting baritone theme very much 
in the manner of Berlioz, who also knew how to write 
orchestral counterpoint without sacrificing the least clear- 
ness, 

Architecturally speaking, the Mahler work is composite, 
It has mixtures of scholastic and romantic styles. Some 
of it might have been written in 1813 and other parts of 
it belong to any date between 1813 and 1913. But there 
is not a passage in the entire symphony which, if quoted, 
could be called Mahler in style. 

And it is precisely that absence of an individual dis- 
tinction which must forever prevent Mahler’s compositions 





GUSTAV MAHLER 


from ranking with the great works. Tschaikowsky, 
Brahms, Grieg, Chopin, Mendelssohn and many others, 
have certain personal traits which make their compositions 
recognizable at once without a program. Apart from this 
one great serious failing there are few if any flaws in the 
masterly symphony Dr. Karl Muck presented in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, last Thursday evening. - There are no 
secrets for Gustav Mahler in the art of musical composi- 
tion. He had an unlimited command of every orchestral 
effect, his harmonies are often ultra modern and always 
rich, and he had a master mind of constructive ability. 

Che applause which his work received, however, was 
distinctly reserved and half hearted, notwithstanding the 
perfection of the performance of the work by the or- 
chestra 

The really genuine and spontaneous applause of the 
evening was given to Fritz Kreisler for his compelling 
interpretation of Tschaikowsky’s violin concerto. There 
was no mistaking the hearty unanimity of that outburst. 
Whether. in the most dainty trills and arabesques, the 
most perilous harmonics, the most awkward double stop- 
pings, or the most powerful sweeps of the bow, Kreisler 
was immaculate and unsurpassable. His supreme mo- 
ments, nevertheless, were in his poignant and intensely 
emotional passages of sustained melody. Surely the violin 
was never turned to so musical an account before, or, at 
any rate, it never was played in a more effectually musical 
manner Kreisler’s art soars above the limitations of 
technic into an empyrean where he sings, like the sky- 
lark, “with unpremeditated art.” 

rhe unusual program of two numbers is given herewith: 
a Mahler 

. Tschaikowksy 


Symphony in C sharp minor 


Concerto for violin 


Fritz Kreisler. 





The Boston Symphony Orchestra concert on Saturday 
afternoon, with Fritz Kreisler as soloist, was an excel- 
lent artistic offering. The orchestra numbers consisted of 
the Haydn symphony No. 6, which was beautifully inter- 
preted in a strictly classical manner, and was evidently 
very much to the taste of the audience, as Haydn, it may 
be added, generally is. 

Following this was the Handel concerto for strings and 
wind in F major. The edition used was that of Gustave 
F. Kogel, and those who know Mr. Kogel’s skill and effi- 
ciency as an arranger and his long practical experience as 
a conductor, will realize that this edition is the best pos- 
sible. The soloists in this work were Messrs. Witek, 
Longy, Mueller, Wendler, and Jaennicke, and it was beau- 
tifully given. It is a pleasure to hear such works as this, 
and Dr. Muck is to be congratulated on this selection. 
Following this, the orchestra played Mozart’s overture to 
the “Magic Flute,” upon the performance of which no 
especial comment is necessary. 

Mr. Kreisler’s offering was the Beethoven’s concerto, 
and this immortal work was played with the same truth 
and wealth that Kreisler always displays in it. He is a 
rare master of the classical school and possesses an under- 
standing of the intentions of those older composers which 
is certainly beyond criticism. It may be added that his 
tone was particularly large and effective in this work of 
Beethoven. He could not be induced to give an encore. 

With Fritz Kreisler as the assisting artist, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra gave its second concert of the sea- 
son, in Brooklyn, at the Academey of Music, on Friday 
evening, December 5. 

The program consisted of three numbers and was just 
long enough to satisfy, but not fatigue, the large and en- 
thusiastic audience. 

“La Tragédie de Salomé,” the first number, is typical 
of the ultra modern ideas of orchestration and of Florent 
Schmitt’s individual conception of those ideas. Complex 
in rhythmic structure, heavily scored, and of daring, weird 
and often rather unpleasant harmonies, it is indeed no 
light task for players and conductor. Dr. Muck’s com- 
mand of the great orchestra was seemingly almost hyp- 
notic, and not once could Schmitt's threatening discords 
mar the unity and coherence of his interpretation. 

Aiter a Schmitt number with its harsh chromatic har- 
monies and its spirit of revolt aga’nst beauty, it was a 
pleasing transition to the sheer heauty of Tschaikowsky’s 
violin concerto and Fritz Kre‘sler at his best. One seldom 
hears such artistic perfection as the rendering of those 
last few measures in the finale—simple, complete, poig- 
nantly beautifully, the whole orchestra dying away with 
the muted violin, 


Dvorak’s “Husitska” overture was the third and last ‘ 


number. This was a second contrast and again a pleas- 
ing one, and rounded out as well selected and finely ren- 
dered a program as the music lover could wish to hear. 
This was the complete program in Brooklyn: 


Ra Towmpieie te BOM 5 ook hie Sec oO ... Florent Schmitt 
Concerto in PD minor, for violin....... . Tschaikowsky 
Ceara, © IN 6 KS 5s dicks cv bacvaeverees el ae ches Dvorak 





Philharmonic Concerts This Week. 





On Thursday evening and Friday afternoon of this 
weck, in Carnegie Hall, the Philharmonic Society of New 
York will give its regular pair of concerts, and will have 
the assistance of Beatrice Harrison, cellist, who-has had 
success in concert tours abroad and who comes to Amer- 
ica this season for the first time. Two Beethoven num- 
bers open the program—the “Fidelio” overture and the 
eighth symphony. Miss Harrison will play the D’Albert 
concerto in C major, for cello and orchestra, and the other 
numbers programmed are the Dukas scherzo, the “Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice” and the Liszt “Spanish Rhapsody,” or- 
chestrated by Anton Seidl. 

Next Sunday afternoon, December 14, at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, the Philharmonic Society will give its 
second concert of the season. Individual work of several 
of the principal players of the orchestra will form a 
feature. The interesting program arranged by Conductor 
Stransky is as follows: 


Overture, Le Roi d’Ys........ Re hin oi acco tanaee’ Lalo 
Dreams ..... Sieahs duces skein coasceeee Wee 
Prize Song deems ‘Die MMelstertlnase jana . see. Wagner-Wilhelmj 
DIE i AHS 5 enh Gann Wee o one Soe ekk eRe ni oes 
DNs csi eag ion0 ci cave tes Cokes eit eel os Cai cacacca Dvorak 


Leo Schulz, cellist. 
Caprice sur des airs Dar is et Russes..... 
(For flute, oboe, clarinet moygt plane.) 
A. Fayer, flute; F. de ..ngelis, oboe; H. L. LeRoy, clarinet; 
Renee Florigny, Awl 
Symptnen Me. 6. Oi Whi cikis cok irdei i enk 


. .Saint-Saéns 


. . Tschaikowsky 





“I understand that the young man in the house next to 
you is a finished cornetist ?” 

“Oh, is he? I was just screwing up my courage to finish 
him myself! Who did it."—New York World, 
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Mme. Gerville-Reache was the soloist at the first Sunday 
afternoon concert of the season given by the Philharmonic 
Symphony Society of New York, Josef Stransky, conduc- 
tor, in Carnegie Hall, New York 

Mme. Gerville-Reache sang “The Death of Dido,” from 
Berlioz’s “The Trojans”; “Spring Song,” from Saint-Saéns’ 
“Samson and Delilah,” “Air de from 
Massenet’s “Roma.” 

Following this concert the 
mous in its praise of her beautiful contralto voice: 





and the Posthumia,” 
New York press was unani- 


and it was a deiight 
which Mr. Hammer- 


Gerville-Reache was a beautiful vision 
contralto voice, 


Mme. 


to hear her beautiful 


again 
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MME. GERVILLE-REACHE. 


stein made known to us in the happy days of his Manhattan Opera 
Company.—New York Evening World, November 17, 1913. 


Mme. Gerville-Reache’s noble voice was as rich and sonorous as 


ever.—Morning World, November 17, 1913. 





Mme. Gerville-Reache was in good voice and sang her music 

with fine full toned evenness.—New York Times, November 17, 1913 
. 

Mme. Gerville-Reache displayed a voice naturally superb in 
quality and range—New York Sun, November 17, 1913. 

Mme. Gerville-Reache has one of the most beautiful contralto 
voices of today, and contributed much to the brilliancy of the 
concert yesterday afternoon.—New York Evening Mail, November 


17, 3913- 





The wonderful contralto, Gerville-Reache, who has not been 
heard sufficiently often of late in New York, won a brilliant suc 
cess at her appearance. She sang arias from Berlioz and Saint 
Saéns with the inspiration and rich artistry that left the audience 
deeply impressed. The artist was recalled numberless times and 


received many floral offerings.—Staats Zeitung, November 17, 1913. 


Endowed with a voice of great natural beauty, which she uses 
with taste and skill, and aided also by a charming personality, Mme 
Gerville-Reache was well received.—-Herald, November 17, 1913. 





Mme. Gerville-Reache showed that she has not lost the rich vocal 
sonority and dramatic forcefulness that always had distinguished her 
singing.—New York Press, November 17, 1913 

Mme. Gerville-Reache is likewise making inroads upon 
the musical affections of Canadian opera goers. Montreal, 
Canada, sings her praises as below: 

Mme. Gerville-Reache enters into the spirit of Saint-Saéns with 
almost religious fervor, She exercises in her singing a restraint 
and intellectuality that immensely heightens the effect of her work. 
The audience gave her a tremendous ovation.—Montreal Daily 
Telegraph, November 25, 1913. 


a contralto voice or organ like 
18 @ great actress 


Besides being the possessor of 
fullness and mellowness Mme. Gerville-Reache 
and depicted the wily woman to perfection. No nuance of the 
character of the voluptuous, sensual temptress escaped her. Every 
tone she emitted carried with it some delineation of her moods 
and machinations.—Montreal Daily Mail, November 25, 1913 





To Mme. Gerville-Reache naturally falls the greatest chair of 
praise. It will also be recalled that it was mainly on her fine per 
formance of this very part at the Manhattan Opera House in New 
York that her fame as a great opera singer began. Gifted with a 
pure contralto of the richest quality, she unites to the glories of 
her voice and intelligence of acting and a freedom from exag- 
gerated posture or gesture which at once stamps her conception 4s 
one of the highest artistic order.—-Montreal Gazette, November 25, 


19t}- 





Could anything be more seductive (a poor word that; it is the 
French “seduisante” that is really required) than the singing of 
Gerville-Reache in the allurement scenes, anything more sensuously 
pleasing than her tone, anything more exquisitely clear than her 
enunciation, or anything more artistic than the way she built up 
the famous climax, “Mon ccrur s’ouvre a ta voix” ?—-Montreal Daily 
Herald, November 25, 1913 


GervilleReache is a consummate artist whose performance will 


long be remembered as one of the great incidents in local operatic 
history —Montreal Daily Star, November 25, 1913. 


In the performances at Philadelphia of 
November 15, and “The Jewels of the Madonna,” 
ber 22, George Hamlin, of the Chicago Grand Opera Com 
pany, who appeared in the principal tenor roles, 


“Natoma,” on 
Novem 


won fresh 


laurels for himself. The Philadelphia Star said: 


George Hamlin was the Lieutenant Merrill, making his first ap 
He sang the rather stilted measures of the 
well 


pearance of the season. 
role with 
while his acting was the best we have had from him. 
best portrayer of this role we have had. 

George Hamlin showed a tenor voice of fine quality and extensive 


used especially 
He was the 


a tenor of good quality which he 


notes of the lover and filled 
~~Philadelphia In- 


range and ample volume in voicing the 


the dramatic requirements of the role acceptably 


quirer. 
———e 
It was the first time Hamlin has sung Gennaro in this city, a 
though he did it in Chicago last season and at some performances 
on the tour. He did remarkably well with it. He is an intelligent 
and sincere artist with a rapt love for his work and of all the others 
who have essayed the part, always excepting Bassi, his impersona 


Having had the benefit of the staging 
of the 


tion is the most satisfactory 


of the composer at the time initial production in this coun 


try in Chicago, January 12, 1912, as did Bassi, who created the role 


in America, his conception and treatment are effective and expressive 


of the pathos of the slighted ironworker driven to his sacrilegious 
deed in the hope of saving Maliella from herself He sang the 
“Madonna, con sospiri” and the “Benedicimi tu, madre,” in the first 


and feeling and the “Madonna dej dolor” at the 


Philadelphia Star 


act, with sincerity 
finale with much pathos 


In the part of the unhappy Gennaro, who steals the jewels, was 


heard George Hamlin. The part is identified locally with Bassi as 




























BEATRICE WHEELER, 
“Carmen,” given in Chicago, Sat 
for the first time in English. Don 

opportunity to display his very con 

and the popular tenor won a veritable 


GEORGE HAMLIN AND 

Who sang the leading parts in 

urday evening, December 6, 

Jose gives Mr. Hamlin an 

siderable histrionic ability, 
ovation 


interpreter However, Hamlin’s enactment of the part was an in 
telligent and forceful presentation, 
trast with the singing of the Italian tenor 


voice and he gave a dramatic touch to 


dimmed in lustre only in con 


Hamlin was in splendid 


all his singing.— Philadelphia 





Record. (Advertisement.) 
Concert in Hoboken. 
The M. G. V. Singing Society gave a concert last Sun 


day evening in Odd Fellows Hall, Hoboken, N. J., unde: 
the directorship of Richard Vossley, with the Philha-mon 
Orchestra. The soloists of the evening were Josephine 
Schwarzwalder and Muriei Marresford, both pupils of 
Professor B. de Barnyz. Miss Schwarzwalder, in hor 
rendition of the aria from the “Freischiitz,” displayed a 
dramatic soprano voice of exceptional quality and great 
beauty. In the barcarolle duet Miss Marresford’s con 
tralto voice proved to be one of richness and sweetness and 
a great career is predicted for these soloists. 
received them in a very enthusiastic manner. It certainly 
is 2 verification of the fact that Professor B. de Bernyz is 
a competent teacher. 


The audience 


Irma Seydel with St. Louis Symphony. 


Walter Anderson, the New York manager, received the 
following message from A. J. Gaines, the manager of the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, where Irma Seydel played 
Friday evening, December 5: 


Irma Seydel made a splendid impression today responding to a 
double encore after the “Symphony Espagnol.” 
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me, Bernice de Pasquali, soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Lila 
contralto, Metr jitan Co.; Rudolf Berger, tenor, 
M Opera Co.; Heinrich Hensel, tenor, Metr tan Opera 
Co; tenor, Metr iten to.; Austin Hughes, 
tener, Metropolitan Co. is eo baritone, Metropoli- 
tan Opera Co.; H Helen Warrum, 0 Opera Co.; Agnes 
Berry, soprano, Chicago Oper: teat ott, basso, Ch 
Opera Car; Allen Hinckley, besse, Chicago, Overs Co.; Mabel Sic 
monn, Hammerstein a Co.; Orville Harrold, tenor 
Hammerstein Co; Kat How contratto, Century 
Sree Co.; Dr. Schussler, seme, Con - Ce. ; 

» soprano; Potter, contralto; Wiederhoid, bass 
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Mme. de Vere-Sapio Sings at Verdi Concert. 





rdi Centennial concert given on October 19, at 
ill, New York, under the auspices of the Ital 
hestral Society, Clementine de Vere-Sapio scored a 
ess, as is attested in the following criticisms 

m New York papers: 


ne e Vere-Sapic once an admired 

es s well as an ornament of our 

! Niessen-Stone, Enric« Aresoni, Ernesto 
Mme. Sapio’s singing awakened pleas 








CLEMENTINE DE VERE-SAPIO 


‘ x He ice 
alities there seemed 
N y h Tr 
{ t » | ypt ati 
f w splendidly sung 
the concert wa owever, the sing 
by Clementine de Vere-Sapio, who used 
nee halls in the days of Anton 
ne hange being no longer otf 
to be regretted It now has a 
ble for emotional expression, 
nd ire as ever; and the 
esources of vocal technic is 
hoped she may be heard often in our concert 
k Evening Post, October 20, 1013 
last nigh Carnegie Hall under the 
Orchestral Society The program, 
h f ee Italian master, included the 
' neert forn Mme. de Vere- 





ngers of a few years ago, has 


¢ New York Evening Mail, 


Katharine Goodson Tributes. 


The following press tributes to the eminent pianist, 
Katharine Goodson, are well worth perusing: 





The soloist was Katharine Goodson, one of the most brilliant 
pianists heard in New Haven in years. She presented Saint-Saéns 
concerto brilliantly. Her octave work, especially in the left hand, 
was amazing, while difficulties, and this concerto contains many, 
had no terrors for Miss Goodson. Her playing gave pleasure and 
artistic enjoyment, which the audience indicated by enthusiastic 
After repeated recalls Miss Goodson played Chopin’s 
polonaise in A flat, op. 53, which again displayed her remarkable 
ommand of octave playing. 


applause 


New Haven Evening Register, Decem 
ber 4, 191 


Miss Gvodson plays brilliantly, with remarkable technic, mu 
sicianship and unusual power for a woman. Her second group 


le up of Chopin numbers, was especially popular. Her inter 


pretation of the berceuse was full of delicacy and grace, and the 


mac 


‘Butterfly’ etude demanded a repetition \t the close of this 
group she gave as an encore Chopin's polonaise in F. Her best 
tonal work was done in the Schumann romance. This was fol 

wed b 1 most charming number, “Aeolus,” by Gernsheim—just 
what one might imagine the god of the winds would play upon 


his wonderful harp! This was so captivating in itself and so skill- 


fully and artistically played that Miss Goodson repeated jt, and 
ufter the “Valse des Fleurs,” Tschaikowsky-Grainger, she responded 
with the brilliant movement of Liszt's second rhansody.—Omaha 
(Neb.) Bee, November 26, 1913. 
\t the Brandeis Theater on Tuesday afternoon there was given 
fine concert in which Katharine Goodson charmed her listeners 
by her splendid work The program was opened by Miss Goodson 


vith a most poetic rendering of Mozart’s sonata in A major, fol 


a thrilling effect in the Brahms rhapsody in E flat. Miss 
charm and grace 


lowed by 


Goodson's 


of manner, coupled with her masterly 
playing and scintillating versatility, won for her immediate recog 
tion and sympathy The sonata was made interesting by beauty 


of tone, exquisite shading and delightful contrasts, including a 
brilliant execution of the movement “Alla Turco.” The rhapcody 
of Brahms proved refreshing on account of its novelty and the 


heroic style in which it was executed 


The Chopin group, including the ever welcome berceuse, two 
etude and two waltzes, gave a treat in piano playing and inter 
pretation rarely heard. The G flat etude was repeated and, as an 


encore and contrasting with the subtleties and finesse manifested 


in the previous numbers, the massive polonaise in A flat was given 


and played with a bravura and mastery of delivery unknown to 
Omah In the romance by Schumann exceptional tone work was 
again in evidence and in contrast came ‘‘Aeolus’”’ by Gernsheim, 
which, by the delicacy and rippling effcct of its execution and mar 


velous speed, fairly took the audience by storm; it 
“Vaise des 
what Miss Goo'son can 


chestral effects. The 


was graciously 
I'schaikowsky-Grainger 


repeated Fleurs” by showed 


accomplish in the line of tremendous of 
storm of applause following brought as an 
encore the last movement of Liszt’s second. rhapsody. 
on’s playing and 


Miss Good- 


interpretations are characterized by unusual 


ersatility, feminine charm, breadth and delivery and thorough 
nastery of her instrument Omaha World-Herald, November 26, 
13 (Advertisement.) 


Gertrude Auld’s Recital. 





Auld will be 
at her song recital in 


Gertrude heard in the following program 


\eolian Hall, New York, on Friday 
evening of this week, December 12 
lre giorni Pergolesi 

.Rontani 
....Pergolesi 


Se bel 


Se tu m’ami 


Le violette pA b2<é'ins tye oben’ abermes Scarlatti 
Recitatif et air, Du Rossignol (from the oratorio Dans 
l’Allegro e il Pensieroso)..... Hande! 
(With flute obbligato.) 
Printemps eT aces eaes Liitz 
Paysage Sentimental .. «Debussy 
Chanson l’Abeille . .Massé 
L.’"Heureaux Vagabond 4 . Bruneau 
Voici Noel Fi seisedyen Wekerlin 
\ria, Siccome un di (from the opera Pescatori di Perle)...... Bizet 
Waiting Rimsky-Korsakow 
The Mill Wheel .Marion Bauer 
Over the Hills Marion Bauer 
Orphevs with His Luaste 


. Sullivan 

















A TREMENDOUS TRIUMPH! 





Few Pianists Have Taken New 
More Completely By Storm 





On the occasion of his Aeolian Hall Recital Nov. 19th 


ACHAUS 


York 
Than 





twenty-five. 
at this time. 
without conspicuous success. 


warded to Mr. Barnabee act by act. 
only the first act. 
opera was 
House, 

costumes. 


Ethelynde Smith’s Many Dates. 


At a musicale given by the Alfred Holy Trio, in Fall 
River, Mass., November 21, Ethelynde Smith, soprano, 
sang with great success. 

The following is taken from the Fall River (Mass.) 
Evening News: 

Their program was an excellent one of great variety and scope. 
The vocal selections were very delightful and pleasing to the large 
audience. Miss Smith won all hearts with her first selection, “Zur 
Ruh, Zur Ruh”’ (Hugo Wolf). Her voice is of great range and 
beauty and she sang with great ease. The rollicking tune of 
“Niemand Hat’s Gesehen,” by Carl Loewe, pleased immensely and 
she responded to encores that were well merited 

It was one of the most pleasing entertainments ever given under 
the auspices of the Teachers’ Association. 

Among Miss Smith’s recent engagements were a recital 
in Braintree, Mass., and an appearance before the Art and 
Music Department of the Woman's Literary Union, the 
largest club in Portland, Me. (700 members). This was 
the sixth season that Miss Smith has been a soloist with 
the latter organization. Some dates include a recital at 
Exeter (N. H.) Music Club, January 6; reengagement, 
Melrose Highlands (Mass.) Woman's Club, January 7; 





ETHELYNDE SMITH. 


recital appearance Fine Arts Theater, Chicago, January 11; 
musicale, Hyde Park (Il.) Art Club, January 12; recital, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., January 13; and many other Middle 
West dates pending for January, under the management of 
Ernest L. Briggs, Chicago. 





“Robin Hood” Recollections. 


[From the Green Rook Magazine.] 


And yet Mr. de Koven wrote the score at the age of 
The history of the piece may prove interesting 

He had previously composed several operas 
During the first week of the 


production by The Bostonians of “Don Quixote,” another 
De Koven piece, while he was calling on Henry C. Barna 
bee in the latter’s dressing room, he recited the story of 
“Robin Hood.” 
B. Smith complete it. 


Mr. Barnabee proposed that he and Harry 
The score was composed in ninety days, and was for- 
Mr. Barnabee liked 
of rehearsals the 

produced at the Chicago Opera 
1890, with makeshift scenery and 
The receipts at the premiere were $380; on the 


After ten days 
finally 


June 9, 


Saturday night of the first week they reached $1,890. In 





This is what the critics said: 


' pulator of the keyboard.”—Press 
f his playing swept the audience quite from 
Vriduere 
pert Herald 
ne to this country two years ago and 
by . rable t, seems likely to do so again 
Times 
H f ance disc ed anew the high qualities which com 
P ¢ prev $ stay Sun 


its self-control 


interested lovers 
and in increas- 


manded admira- 





Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, 


BALDWIN PIANO USED 


NEW YORK 














New York the following fall “Robin Hood” was launched 
at the Standard Theater. For four weeks the receipts 
ranged from $3,100 to $6,000. With one exception the 
critics were uncertain and vague in their opinions. One of 
them, still a leading musical critic in New York, wrote: 
“It is always well to drown the first litter of pups. There- 
fore, it may be proper to forgive Messrs. Smith and 
De Koven.” 

“Robin Hood has now been presented more than eight 
thousand times, and in nearly every country of the globe 
The combined royalties of composer and author aggregate 
$1,000,000. A year ago the opera was revived in New 
York, and aroused a sensation. It remained on tour last 
season, and with a magnificent cast is being presented in 
the principal cities again this year. 
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Rebecca Davidson in Allentown. 


Rebecca Davidson, the pianist, appeared with the Allen- 
town Euterpean Choral Society, Allentown, Pa. Decem- 
ber 2. It és very evident from the following press notices 
that this appearance was a success: 

Miss Davidson will return to New York with the satisfaction of 
having gained the sincerest admiration from a discriminating audi 
The delicacy of her execution, a wonderful technic, power of 
© pression and a capacity for interpretation all told in her remark 
able playing. A mere slip of a girl comes along and electri 
fies her audience with her vigorous and artistic playing.—Democrat 


ence, 


performance; 
and 


Fairly electrified the audience with her wonderful 
selection of a high order were 


which amazed her audience.—Chronicle 


given with a brilliancy 


charm News. 


storm a delicacy of 


audience by 


Miss Davidson took her Has 
touch that is charming and which produced beautiful singing tones 
City Item. 
personality and wonderful 
Leader. 
(Advertisement. ) 


with her charming 


artist of 


Miss 


musical 


Davidson, 


skill, is an rare attainments.- 


Plot of Operas. 


(Chicago Journal.) 

Magazine editors complain that the average story writer 
is more concerned with the plot of a tale than with the 
workmanship of it. He will spend much time and thought 
to get a good, logical framework for his story, and then 
slight all other parts of the writer's art so badly that the 
entire product is useless. The case is quite otherwise with 
the operatic stage. There is the plot which suffers, which 
is slighted, distarted, smothered under a crazy quilt of in 
consistencies. There are many good operas, but to get the 
full enjoyment of them, the spectator must be able to ignore 
the impossible plot of the stage story. Considered merely 
as a story, the average opera is what Mrs. Malaprop woul 
cali a “nice derangement” of murders, mi 
conspiracy, intrigue, adultery, cruelty; of impossible crimes 
There are exceptions 


les, poison 
committed for unthinkable motives. 
“La Tosca” has all the swift action and perfect coherenc 
of a story of Maupassant. “Pagliacci” is less perfect, 
but still admirable; and while “Tannhauser” fills the stage 
with miracles, it has a sort of legendary logic of its own 
tut the plot of “Lohengrin” demands that the hero shall 
be a freak and the heroine a fool; “Lucia’’ makes one 
wonder whether it is the soprano or the composer that is 


crazy; “Rigoletto” and “Trovatore,” full of color and 
beauty, are equally full of inconsistencies, and “Gioconda” 
is a sort of Punch and Judy Police Court. It seems a 
pity that some of the surplus ability in plot-making which 
floods the magazine offices can not be turned to the musical 
stage. 


There is a vast difference between looking and observ 


ing. Every one looks, but few observe. It is the few who 


MARGARET HARRISON 


great army of lookers that toils 
without apparent advance. The 
of the most essential factors in life, and particularly ap 


the study of 


achieve success; it is the 


gift of observation ts one 


plicable to music. To attempt music without 





Front row, left to right: Mrs. Daniel Gregory Mason 
Mme. Paderewska, Mrs. Josef Hofmann. Second 
hostess), Ernest Schelling, Ignace J. Paderewski 


Mrs 
fow 
Sigismund Stojowski 


AFTER-DINNER COFFEE AT VILLA FLONZALEY 
Lous de Coppet, Mme 


Marcel-Weingartner, Rudolph Ganz, Mme. Sembrich, E. J. 4 
Iwan d'Archambeau, Ugo Ara, Adolfo Betti, Felix Weingartner, Josef Hofmann. Mrs 
Daniel Gregory Mason, Alfred Pochon, Miss de Coppet, Franz Stengel 


having a capacity for observation and assimilation is dis 
astrous. 

Margaret Harrison learned this lesson long ago. She 
roams the fields and climbs the hills, observing nature and 
gathering information that can be 
source. She listens to the best music, the greatest artists 
and appropriates whatever she way of de 
veloping her artistic powers and faculties. This is why 
she is acknowledged to be among the best of New York's 
She flexible 


secured from no other 


may need by 


younger singers possesses a voic 


soprano 
She is soloist at the 


Temple Beth-El 


f rich quality and extensive 
‘Old First” Presbyterian Church 


range 


and 


Those Old Songs. 
I cannot sing the old 
Like Sally in Our Alley, 
I dreamt I dwelt in Marble Halls 
ti allic 


songs 


I'm dreaming now of 


Alsatian M 


me doon and 


By the Blue 
I'd lay 
Jennie, my 


own truce 


Then you'll remet 


Could 


Nevermore 


you Douglas 


I don’t want to play 
I was seeing Nellie home 
Pegg 


SAW weet 


When first | 
When the | ts 
Oh, Laddie 


No, Sir! No 


were 


was 


\fter the bali 
Deep sorrow l 
Oh. I 


I get 


can't ing 


them al 


When that cele! 


lin, she sang in the Messial 


bishop was so struck with the extreme sensibility 


manner, that he could 1 efrain from saying loud enoug 


to be heard by numbers nd him Woman, thy 


” 


forgiven thee 


de Coppet (founder of the nzaicy (juartet 
udolf Ganz, Mrs. t le Coppet (th 
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ALBERTO BACHMANN A 


VERSATILE VIOLINIST. 





This Virtuoso’s Literary Ability Matches His Fine Musician- 





was taken from the Quakertown (Pa.) Free Press, of 
November 14: 


To commemorate the four hundred and thirtieth anniversary of 
the birth of Martin Luther, an organ recital was given in St. John’s 
Lutheran Church on Tuesday evening by Prof. J. Fred Wolle, 
Mus.D., of Bethlehem, the celebrated conductor of the Bach Chorus, 
assisted by Lawrence W. Ackermann, baritone 

The organ consisted of Lutheran chorales, used as the basis of a 
number of the familiar compositions by Johann Sebastian 
tach, whose mastermind produced music in its highest conception. 
No one, except perhaps an experienced organist, had hardly an idea 
much melody could be drawn from the instrument until 
Wolle’s remarkable performance. Mr. Acker- 
mann has a pleasing baritone voice, and his singing was enjoyed as 
much as the organ playing. It was an evening of pleasure for the 
large audience, which filled the auditorium and balcony, not pleasure 


most 


of how 
he heard 


Professor 





heard her play a great deal more of the works of Chopin. 
The Schumann numbers, too, were interpreted with sym- 
pathy and real poetry. 

Miss Goodson ended with a dashing, yet poetic and cap- 
tivating performance of the lovely waltz: from Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Casse Noisette” suite for orchestra transcribed 
for the piano by the English pianist, Percy Grainger. 

Below will be found the complete program of the 
Goodson recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, Wednesda 
afternoon, December 3: 












ship. 
ersatile violinist, and not alone 
e gifts t also a composer and author 
n this country but two months ago, 
traveled considerably and devoted 
: rary and musical duties 
cert work, however, has not been 
ady has been heard on numerous Oc 
re bei made rapidly for the re 
aA 

o, at t Princess Theater in Montreal, 
Bachmann scored one of the most brilliant 
edited him in this country. Inf 
f the Musica Courter will b 
t ing press criticism commenting upon his 

i n 
a Frenchman in every sense of the 
parents were Russian. He was born 
and at the age of ten years won the 
lle, France, for violin playing. He has 
e, Thomson, Hubay and Petri and makes 








Bachmann numerous compositions 
l e bee published—has won for this 
nal reputation His books, too, are 


\ letter written by Jan Ku 


iks for itself reproduced herewith, and 
le of esteem in which fellow artists 
ompositions and books on 
I find very imteresting I must 
me those, and I hope to play 

permits me to study same 

y 

Jaw Kupetrx 
ichmann known volumes is “Great 
Past"; this book, it is said, cost $4,000 to 
the present time busy on a new book, 
Violin,” which he expects to publish 


Montreal Press Praises Bachmann. 


French violinist, played before an 
ience at the Prineess Theater, Montreal, 
en 30 last, when he appeared with th 


n the Sunday Concerts, Limited. His 
ribed in the following criticism from 
Star of December 1, which follows 

Bach , one of those vitally human 

is fa 1 wid His is that generous 

ace nll things, both great and small 
Ysaye, resembling that master 

gnit nd ealtt f his tone Such a noble 
the adagio from Spohr’s ninth concerto 

r M?. Bachmann approached the 

pect f ntin singing through the 
fondmne for it and molding every 

y h loe not measure as high as 

I isician is invariably to be 

n er t was a arrangement of his 
Hungarian melodies, It is difficult 

s Magyar music engenders 

but a people Perhaps it 

we know has been added to and com 
epresented in it In any case, 

ly separate from any other, is there 

Bact n's Magyariana” as it poured out 
ed to other lands and scenes 


Fritz Kreisler's Second Recital. 


ive his second recital in Carn gic 
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J. Fred Wolle’s Organ Recital. 





ted a reference to the playing of the 


J. Fred Wolle, 


well 





which 





in the ordinarily accepted sense of the term, but something in 


finitely higher and ennobling—a spiritual uplift. (Advertisement.) 





KATHARINE GOODSON’S 
NEW YORK RECITAL. 


Pianist Plays Unfamiliar Brahms Sonata and a Varied 
Program at Aeolian Hall. 








Katharine Goodson must surely have come to the con- 
clusion that Brahms’ F minor sonata is not particularly 
popular with the New York public, for the amount of en 
thusisam which her fine performance roused would have 
been as great had she elected to play Czerny’s “Fingerfer- 
The 


trahms sonata is, of course, a profounder 
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work than anything produced by the indefatigable Czerny. 
It has power, 





breadth, plenty of rhythmical variety, and 
is a masterpiece of construction. But there must be some- 
thing lacking in a well written sonata for the piano which 


has been fifty years in print without. becoming known even 





KATHARINE GOODSON, 


to the select music lovers who frequent piano recitals. 


Katharire Goodson gave an admirable account of it and 
it certainly was mot her fault that her audience refused 
to be moved. 

The loud, long, and genuine applause which followed her 
performance of Chopin’s F minor fantaisie was enough to 
convince her that as a player of Chopin she can sway the 
public at will. The G flat etude had to be repeated. In 
fact it was evident that her listeners would gladly have 





Kimderscemen «2. ccc enc cer cescccswecesrertnsamecceuens Schumann 
Saeites Ten FE ooo oo a ba Sb eeas Kose rntsbvin save oo tnvcnakions Brahms 
Rerceuse 2... cecscccenccerers , Duane Ses pes keweenwenamens Chopin 
Domealdhs ta FP MNES. S inksos b Rha bs eeknd'esehaankcsdane’ Chopin 
Two Etudes, F and G flat.........-ccccccceccnerseccerence Chopin 
Wales Bi Te GB. ok nt bs 04 od odnes Kivee s knees a i Ned s.06 elemcaaeae 
ee PCE Pere PO rey re ee ray pee Schumann 
AGO oc ccdedwecncs chbbabinannced + es bab eede pbeanas kare Gernsheim 
Valse des Fleurs.......... see» Tschaikowsky 





Charles Frederick Naegele’s Recital. 


Genevieve Bisbee presented her pupil, Charles Frederick 
Naegele, in a piano recital held in the ballroom of the 
Plaza Hotel, New York, last Thursday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 4. Mr. Naegele’s playing delighted the large audience 
of musicians and music lovers who filled the hall, and his 
work was at once a credit and a just tribute to Mics Bis- 
bee’s thoroughness and earnestness as a teacher. 

The young man shows a clean, accurate technic truly re- 
freshing, and deserved praise for his good pedalling. This 
last—the bane of many promising pianists—was pa‘t.cular- 
ly noticeable in the Bach-Tausig fugue; in the intricate 
contrapuntal passages the different melodies emerged 
through the mass of ornament, sharp and individual. 

The most successful and pleasing number was a group 
of five Chopin etudes. Mr. Naegele’s crisp, elastic touch 
and excellent pedalling enabled him to render these charm- 
ing fragments with a skill worthy of a finished master 
pianist. 


The program follows: 


Toccata: end Gate: D-CA oivcccccc cc ccvcsescvvcsessves Bach-Tausig 
GOOG awed op cccdesvabancddeadeesccdape Xe cebeenescd Gluck-Brahms 
PURONOEE iiss cckc éuntaveda gece Coucduneteres Siae 0 aw 0 Ube eke Scarlatti 
Date, Ci: ORs Wee ea io ck Sedan Gaede e Nan b Visca stants Beethoven 
Pe I Bs i oo ai og shh ee os ane ki oeee HimsweueeNauas Chopin 

Op. 10, No. 5. 

Op. 10, No. 3. 

Op. 25, No. 3. 

Op. 25, No. 8 

Op. 10, No. 8. 
Saat f TP MINES i bnca cans sc cp eckares vs cotvccovensess Chopin 
PR GP. BG TRO, BBs cides s cn ckch uses shacucsvenviceseereake Chopin 
DOE Gh: MURINE oo incase vadbdevtchnawiecdsscencadcdassdenece Chopin 
Weaehs,: Finate, Cid: TA. se scanccavageuscacesvcerspsanwe Schubert-Liszt 
PRA, IE, von csv cdennd ce evbiseans og benseathas Rachmaninog 
Ee COREE, och cdcc cckthecce dedanthses bys Weaenmnces Paganini-Liszt 
WR: OB isc kn kc vincaies Honea in dk gh vusetesastsceas Moszkowski 
NS FE Be ak dann bic kwebab ic da karncdeeies dada caeeees Liszt 





Inez Barbour Wins Praise. 





Inez Barbour, the New York soprano, is engaged for the 
spring tour of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. She is 
engaged also for a joint recital with Evan Williams at 
Granville (N. Y.), and to sing in “The Messiah” at Troy 
(N. Y.) December 19. 


Miss Barbour sang in Washington, D. C., recently con- 
cerning which the Washington Post wrote as follows: 


Miss Barbour's voice is a beautiful, warm, well trained soprano, 
flexible and rich with dramatic possibilities. The program afforded 
great scope for dramatic, rhythmic and melodic shadings and ca- 
dences, to which opportunities Miss Barbour rose in every instance. 
Even the English and German of Bishop, Handel and Beethoven, 
and the “L’Amour de Moi” were given disti % phere,” al- 
though songs of rather an impersonal nature. The modern French 
were given with all the dainty, delicate and elusive coloring of 
their school. For pure loveliness of sustained cantabile, Weingart- 
ner’s “Du bist ein Kind” was perfect. Miss Barbour is, without 
reservation, an artist, and yesterday charmed everyone, not only 
with her adequate voice and artistic interpretations, but by her per 
sonality as well. 

Other press notives concerning the work of this busy 
artist are also herewith given: 


Miss Barbour won instant favor in her two songs. Her fresh, 
brilliant and very flexible voice was shown to advantage in 
La Forge’s “Come Unto These Yellow Sands,’ a fine contrast to 
the melancholy Russian song, which was most artistically sung. Miss 
Barbour impresses her hearers by the general artistic excellence of 
her singing.—Providence (R. 1.) Journal, 





Miss Barbour has a soprano voice of delightful quality, fine range, 
and has it under such admirable contro] that her numbers were ex 
seedingly telling. Her first song was delivered with a wealth of 
expression and purity of tone that made it most effective, while 
her second number, so diff in ch , displayed to immense 
advantage the flexibility and charm of her voice in lighter moods.— 
Portland( Me.) Eastern Argus. 





Miss Barbour immediately won hundreds of admirers. Her voice 
is beautiful in quality and the songs were given witb artistic finish. 
(Advertisement. ) 


—Worcester (Mass.) Evening Post. 
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FREDERICK PRESTON SEARCH IN HIS LEISURE HOURS. 


Some Snapshots Taken Recently m_Northern California. 
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THE CELLIST AND HIS FRIEND, GEORGE BUTZ 





INTERPRETATION. 


{From the 
A recent writer has said 





London Times.] 

“The true critic is simply the 
enlightened listener, not standing aloof with a 
manual of arrogant imperatives, but taking his place 
among us to stimulate our attention where it falters and 
to supplement our knowledge where it is deficient.” That 
is to say, it is his function, as another writer has phrased 
it, “to find out. for us more than we can find out for our- 
selves” in the presence of a work of art; to be, in a word, 
our interpreter. 


most 


Using the word “interpreter,” then, in this, its widest, 
sens¢, it becomes at once apparent that we can constitute 
two separate classes. There is the subjective interpreter— 
the man, that is, who essays to illuminate our conception 
of the subjective aspects of a musical composition; and 
this class includes all writers on the art. Secondly, there 
is the objective interpreter, the man who has equipped 
himself technically as performer or conductor, in order to 
make articulate for us the ideas of the composer. And 
the question before us is, How far is it possible to predi- 
cate the lines and limits of their work? In the case of 
the writer, it is commonly assumed, by the less thoughtful, 
that his office is the provision of detail. If he can supply 
a date, explain a title, announce a modulation, or label a 
theme, then, it is supposed, his duty is fulfilled. He has 
presented us, with a few words of courteous introduction, 
to the composer, and we have now the great man’s own 
notes to listen to and no need of an intermediary. There 
is, it must be admitted, something to be said for this atti- 
tude when the music concerned is of a simple character 
and is written in a contemporary and universally under- 
stood idiom. It is doubtful whether, beyond the informa- 
tion of a few data, any critic could increase the average 
listener’s enjoyment of the “Casse-Noisette” suite. But, 
when the work presented is, for historical or artistic rea- 
sons, a little outside the circle of the ordinary man’s ready 
- recognition, then do the services of the true critic become 
invaluable. 

There is a fallacy abroad that, if a composer cannot 
make a successful appeal to a listener by the sole agency of 
sound, dispensing with any intervening explanation, the 
fault lies naked and exposed at the composer’s door. 
Leaving aside the complicated and more controversial side 
of this question—the side, that is, which involves such is- 
sues as program music, form, harmonic exploration, the 
niceties of counterpoint, and so forth—the position taken up 
above may be sturdily buttressed by an argument from the 
historical side. The writer who earns our gratitude under 
the name of “Q” makes a remark, in his most recent book, 
which every lover of literature will endorse. “Tt is,” he 
says, “the property of immortal poetry to shift its appeal. 


~ 





It does not live by continuing to mean the same thing. 
That is to say, the temperament, the preconceptions, the 
scale of value, the standard of judgment—all these quali 
ties which form the receptivity of a human being become 
in the mass so modified from age to age that, after the 
lapse of a few generations, the poet finds himself pleading 
for his life before a court with whose traditions and pro- 
cedure he is entirely unacquainted. And the great poet 
succeeds, because his conceptions embraced a wider vision 
than he himself had seen. So it is with great music. It 
is just conceivable that Bach may have been a man of level 
and even narrow emotional qualities; but his supreme 
place is assured because the most modern musician can 
conceive no crisis of emotion for which a specific balm is 
not supplied by an intuition quite distinct from intention 
in that little collection of forty-eight fugues. Indeed, not 
only do we read into Bach (and every great man of the 
past) something quite different from what his contem 
poraries found in him, but even the most imaginative his 
torian among us can no more reconstruct their attitude 
than he can prophesy the attitude of listeners two hundred 
years hence toward Wagner or Brahms. Among the legion 
of music lovers there are, happily, the hundreds who have 
taken thought, and so have passed from ignorance to some 
degree of knowledge; and these can be left, in such mat- 
ters, to adjust the balance for themselves. But there still 
remain the thousands—or millions—who have passed 
through no initiation, who discover no element in music 
beyond tune and rhythm, who respond only to the obvious 
and unmistakable moods, because they can only, as one of 
them recently expressed himself, “take music as it comes.” 
Surely, such might incalculably multiply their enjoyment 
through the services of the true critic—the man who 
would find for them a little more than they could find for 
themselves, who would pierce with a full light the mist 
through which such unfortunates must always view what 
is just beyond their comprehensions. 

In suci: a sense the critic's mantle falls also on the con- 
ductor and performer, if they are to be accounted in any 
way great. This truth has been latterly somewhat ob- 
scured, and the reason for its temporary eclipse lies in the 
amazing progress made in technic in recent years. It is 
comprehensible, if not quite pardonable, that such a phe 
nomenon should for a time absorb attention and interest. 
Every generation must, of course, produce experts tech- 
nically superior to those of its predecessor, if there is to 
be progress; but into a decade we seem to have com- 
pressed the advance in technic of fifty normal years. 
Whatever branch of music we look at—composition, con 
ducting, violin or piano playing—we find now in every- 
thing (except singing) an ability so far beyond what is 
due by date that we are astonished out of our critical at- 
titude. But, unless music is to be permanently degraded 



















































into a branch of must soon refocus our 


minds on content rather than display, and allow the inter 


conjuring, we 
preters to regain their place above the jugglers. Then we 
shall realize again that the great interpreter is the man 
who can make us see, not what the music meant for the 
age in which it was written, but what it can mean for us 


“But, Mr 


do not see such color in nature.” 


now. Turner,” said a lady to the painter, “! 
“No, madame,” was his 
reply, “don't you wish you could” 

It is this power and property of extension, potential in 
all great music, which helps us to see the commonest error 
in poor interpretations An actor, reading through the 
lines of his part, realizes that he has to mould himself into 
an individual of a type that would naturally speak such 
The character and the expression of it in word 
must strike the audience as homogeneous. From such a 
coordination is born the genius of all great acting And 
in music the same should hold good—the per 
former should adapt his idiosyncrasy and technic to the 
presentation of the highest significance he can discover 
Yet how long a list could be 


lines, 


pre CESS 


in the composer's ideas. 
made of prominent performers, equipped with all the re 
necessary for an ideal interpretation, who per 
sistently treat the composer as the vehicle for the exhibi 
tion of their powers rather than ennoble themselves by 
becoming the vehicles of uplifting thoughts. If a man’s 
temperament is that he is an ideal interpreter of 
Chopin, then we feel, as he plays Chopin, that we are lis 
he impresses his personality 


sources 


such 


tening to ideal improvization 
on us as one of whieh the notes played are a spontaneous 
and inevitable manifestation. If, however, he wouid play 
us Beethoven, he must not play him distorted through the 
lens of the Chopin temperament. Unless he can sensitize 
himself into receptivity of the Beethoven temperament, he 
should leave the experiment untried. Such wine is not 
for him to decant. But such counsels of perfection are 
not likely to appeal to the performer until the day arrives 
when our audiences have a true conception of the nature 
and limits of interpretation; and then the appeal will be 
made through the inexorable, if prosaic, medium of the 


box office. 





Gauls “Holy City” Sung at “Old First” Church. 


Gaul’s “Holy City” was sung under the direction of 
Dr. William C. Cari, in the “Old First” Presbyterian 
Church, of New York, on Sunday evening, in honor of 
the twenty-second anniversary of the pastorate of the Rev 
Howard Duffield. 

Margaret Harrison, soprano; Elizabeth Canfield, con 
tralto; Albert Edwin Betteridge, baritone, were the solo 
ists. 

Preceding the cantata Dr. Carl gave an organ recital 
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Not Gallant to “‘The Girl.” 





{From the Chicago Tribune.] 


vitness again this pitiful caricature of America and 
(“The Girl of the Golden West”), cowboys and 
£49, miraculously endowed with a fluent command 
talian language, with Latin exuberance of gesture 
in readiness to sing and to weep, can only impress 
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Lift i f mist from 


cans 
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in public as 


ridiculous 
itic treatment that 


The subject is impos 
shall seem convincing to 
ich treatment as Puccini has given it is not even 


led on musical grounds. His score is not 
ertainly it not American. It borrows its 
ms from modern French music and some 
ms from Broadway The whole is seasoned 
lyric wine of cheap Italian vintage and 
sprinkled with melodramatic tricks equally 


st-mortems are unpleasant and uninteresting 


f the Golden West” is dead 
tillborn 


Maestro Campanini only can ga!vanize it 


and repulsive contortions 


It never had real 
Even such rare re-creative gifts as 
into 


t remains therefore 


lole with the various participants in last night's 


wealth of vocal and 


asted on such sad stuff 


that suc 


een W 


Indian Summer Time—A Chant. 





sheen on the river, 


Low is the song of its wave, 
I know, if I listen, listen 


it clearly 


vill swell, for gave 
1 note, without quiver, 
i e waiting hills afar 
its echoes will rise and mingle 
the song of yon glittering stat 
sigh the breezes 


bearing the leaf 


shining river 


the reast of the 


lear of the torests griet, 
d for the dusky maidens 
Who once, in their youth’s fair prime 
indered at will through the sunny glades, 
Indian summer time 
the Indian summer time now 
ten and wait! All around 
tstep eem nearing the river 
c iding 4 all wed ground 
t your Draves coming 
as in days of yore; 
war cI reaks the stillness 
On the Housatonic’s shore 
nly the falling leaves now 
nly lapping wave 
the clasp of the phantom hands, 
\s they come, brave meeting brave; 
ly the phantom knees bending, 
Knee img m reverence low 
phantom faces, quick turning 
: now the heightening glow 
k, there, adown the river, 
Brighter than moonlight’s sheen, 
iding canoe, with feathering oar, 
Dimples, the shadows seem: 
ir-glow coming—Star-Glow !” 


now, like swelling chime 


ling arms clasp him, Dawning Song, 


Indian summer time 


an summer time, chant 


© weaver of fancy’s dream 
Stream and star, 
dream. 


w, weave now, dream 
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De Olloqui Plays for MacDowell Club. 


Elena de Olloqui, the Spanish pianist, gave a recital of 
genuine merit before the members of the MacDowell Club, 
New York, on Monday afternoon, December 8. 

Without mannerisms, simply and straightforward, she 
presented the following numbers, each of which received 
intelligent interpretation: 


Sonata, op. 53 ...-Schytte 
Nocturne, No. 4 ; bneng .. Schumann 
Nouvelletten, No. 7 .. Schumann 
Traumes Wirren . Schumann 
Etude, op. 25, No. 7 . Chopin 
Etude, op. 10, No. 7 ++ +e.-Chopin 
Nocturne, op. 48, No. 1.....-. --++.Chopin 
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Consolation, No. 4 ; ons haut 

Liszt 
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touch 


Her 


poetic and graphic. Where 
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strength is demanded she possesses it adequately—and she 
plays with a deiightful ease. 

This pianist has played a great deal socially in the best 
salons of Paris. such as those of the Princess de Hohen- 
Baron de Beaumont. 


lohe, Baronne de Charmasé and 


Luck and Hard Luck. 


At a congenial gathering of prominent American im- 
presarios, Lazlo Schwartz, manager of Helen Ware, the 
vividly related the experience illus- 
trating the important part played by luck or chance in the 


preliminary work. incident to- securing engagements for 


violinist, following 


hig concert tours: 
“After a strenuous 


tour in Austria-Hungary, Helen 





Ware was recuperating in Amsterdam for a few weeks 
prior to her tour in Denmark. This gave me a little vaca- 
tion. One forenoon I strolled past the Concert Gebarvide 
(concert building) and, curious to see the ‘Little Napo- 
leon’ Mengelberg putting his orchestra through the drill 
of a rehearsal, I stepped into the hall where I proved to 
be the sole audience. The stocky little music leader of 
Holland worked like a fiend in shirt sleeves for an hour or 
longer before he noticed my presence. Then we met. He 
complained of the Goddess of Fortune having turned her 
back on him, inasmuch as Maeschert, the noted lieder 
singer who was engaged for the usual weekly concert 
was ill, which left him without a soloist. 
that perhaps Miss Ware would help him out of the dilem- 
ma. He was delighted at the proposal and requested thar 
Miss Ware play one of her Hungarian numbers which 
have gained for her such prominence in European musical 
circles. 

“A rehearsal was arranged for the following afternoon. 
I rushed to Miss Ware in haste to give her the good news. 
Hubay’s ‘Azt Mondjak’ was chosen with orchestral accom. 
paniment. A hurried search through the music on hand 
proved that all the orchestrations were stored away in 
our trunks at the Custom House. Early the following 
morning I went down to the Custom House to secure the 
music. Imagine my surprise when | found all doors closed 
and with difficulty was made to understand by the watch- 
man that this being a national holiday, the place would 
not be opened at all. No persuasion or explanation 
availed. The music stores and conservatories were 
searched but none could help me out. Sadly I made my 
way back to Herr Mengelberg and broke the disappointing 
His welcome smile vanished. Then, as if he had 
made his peace with Fate, and shrugging his shoulders, he 
remarked, ‘Oh, well! It’s no use! Fate has the upper 
hand, we've lost the game!’” 


news, 





Mystery of Hebrew Music. 


[From the Los Angeles Graphic.] 

At the recital given under the Guild of Organists, at 
B'nai B’rith Temple, last Monday evening, the choir of 
the church presented ten or a dozen selections from its 
repertoire as examples of the modern Jewish service. The 
music of these was by Gounod, Sabin, Spicker, Stark and 
The music of the modern Jewish service is largely 
tinged by the surrounding conditions of nationality and 
education. The same psalms are sung in a different man- 
ner by German, Polish, Spanish or Portuguese Jews. 
There is much difference of opinion as to the original 
rendition of the Temple service and there seems to be no 
court of final appeal. The twenty times that Jerusalem 
was harried and the great catastrophe that drove a merc’ 
remnant of the tribes into alien lands must have destroyed. 
ali but fragments of what was a great national art. 

For fifteen hundred years there went up from the 
temple a musical service that was the highest expression 
of man of that day. What remains of it? Who can tell? 
There are various theories, but a positive answer cannot 
be given. To illustrate this, take the one word, “Selah.” 
It was found frequently in the Psalms. What does it 
mean? I find seventeen different explanations, by as many 
different writers on Hebrew music. Prof. Dickinson says 


others, 


“ . » ‘ { 
that “perhaps a few notes may survive,” of the ancient 


service, “a splinter from a mighty edifice.” The voice of 
declares: “The intonations used in the ritual 
chant are survivals from the temple at Jerusalem. 

They are certainly Oriental in character and very ancient; 
that they date to the time of David cannot be proved nor 
yet disproved.” But the traditional phrases give a com- 
poser something on which to base his temple compositions, 
should he wish to keep a traditional atmosphere. And 
when such able composers as those mentioned above are 
used, the result is musically interesting in a double sense. 
On the other hand, too often, the Gentile church music has 
nothing of ecclesiastical dignity or solidity of phrase or 
structure. Much of it is written to entertain the audience 
and punctuate a service which otherwise might be too 
soporific in character. 


tradition 


Dubois Tribute. 





As a tribute to the distinguished musician, Thedore 
Dubois, an organ recital was given at Our Lady of 
Lourdes Church, Spokane, Wash., by Joseph D. Brodeur, 
assisted by the choir, Sunday afternoon, November 23. 

The program follows: 


Entree du Cortege (from Messe de Mariage)................- Organ 
UE OWN: 5 heirs eende Us bw nadne MEGRE &bn6k deen bee adecuaresa ee Quartet 
Mrs, Charles Freese, Mrs. M. Shaughnessy, D. L. Bowers, 

H. E. Winder. 

Renediction Nuptiale (from Messe de Mariage).............. Organ 
Ave Maria in G (unaccompanied)... ....... 0.0000. eeeeeeee . Chorus 
POE IND ois wi dicckoceascdueeess icon Soprano solo and chorus 
Solo, Mrs. Charles Freese. 

Se TRG : sinc dicindceceieiitvagessentosnecece -+» Organ 
MOON Sai batted haved eadbeudenni cubes aes kdabneGun ses ... Organ 
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MIDDLE WESTERN TOUR OF 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA. 


Noted Organization to Appear in Several Im 


portant Cities En Tour—Orchestra’s All Wag- 
ner Concert in Philadelphia a Great Event— 
Mahler’s Fifth Symphony Played by Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra—“‘Madame 
Butterfly” Presented by Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company—Geraldine 
Farrar Still Indisposed—Gen- 
eral Musical News. 


Philadelphia music lovers will find little to attract them 
next week in contrast to the multitude of concerts which 
have marked the last month. We will have neither opera 
nor symphony concert; the New York Metropolitan Opera 
Company has suspended its Tuesday evening performances 
over the holidays and the Philadelphia Orchestra is about 
to leave on its annual tour through the Middie West. Few 
recitals of unusual importance are in the imme liate pros 
pect. The present paucity of musical events only marks 
a lull, however, in the season—a sort of pre-holiday lull. 
Clustered about the brilliant closing of the first half of 
the opera season—-and in spite of it—we enjoyed a series 
David 
Bispham and Edwin They 
both presented all-English programs according to the best 
traditions of the concert stage, and though both artists 


of excellent song recitals by well known artists. 
Evans are representa‘ive. 


were subject to the drain of coumter attract-ons, they suc- 
ceeded in completely filling Witherspoon Hall, one of the 
largest local concert rooms. At the Evans recital. more 
than two hundred persons were refused admittance 
n ne 

This season's first all-Wagner program, offered by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra last week, proved an event of un 
While the in- 
terest was centered about two Wagner excerpts seldom 


usual! interest and commensurate success 


heard in concert, the Bard of Bayreuth must share the 
Much credit is due 
Stokowski for casting aside what is apparently an un- 
spoken tradition, at least of American conductors, and 
putting the music of the Brida! Procession from “Lo- 
hengrin” and the Prelude to Act III of “Tristan and 
Isolde,” long recognized as gems of their respective works, 
Moreover, he conducted them 
magnificently and without the score. 
Hardly less striking than the 


success with Leopold Stokowski 


upon his Wagner program 
assistance of a 
“Lohengrin” and “Tristan” 
selections was Mr. Stokowski's interpretation of the over- 
ture and “Venusbere”’ music from “Tannhauser.” The 
orchestra was assisted in the latter number by a group of 
picked voices from the Mendelssohn Club. The song did 
credit to the high standards of the club and distinctly 
At its close both or 
chestra and singers received prolonged applause. Other 
numbers on the program were Prelude to Act I, and “Lieb- 
stod” from “Tristan,” the prelude to “Lohengrin,” the 
“Siegfried Idyl” and “The Ride of the Valkyries.” 
naar 

The orchestra will leave for its Western tour this year 
on Monday, December 8, opening the same evening with a 
concert at the Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh, in con- 
junction with the Mendelssohn Choir. On Tuesday even- 
ing, December 9, the orchestra will play at Ann Arbor, in 
the Hill Auditorium, under the auspices of the University 
of Michigan. Thaddeus Rich will be the soloist. Detroit 
will be the next city visited, on Wednesday evening, and 
Daniel Maquarre will be the soloist. On the following 
evening a concert will be given at Akron with Mr. Rich 
and Mrs. Sieberling, a well known singer of that city, as 
the soloists. Katharine Goodson will play the Paderewski 
concerto at a concert in Cleveland on Friday evening, and 
the week will be brought to a close with a concert on 
Saturday evening at Oberlin College. Sunday will be spent 
in travel to Scranton, where the orchestra will be heard 


heightened the effect of the number 


for the first time in several years, on Monday evening, 
with Evan Williams as soloist. From Scranton the or 
chestra will go to Washington, where the first of a series 
of three concerts will be given on Tuesday afternoon 
Josef Hofmann will be the soloist. Members of th 
chestra will return to Philadelphia immediately after the 
concert. . The entire trip will be made in a special train 
consisting of four sleeping cars, one parlor car, two day 
coaches, a dining car, and a baggage car 
nae 

It was announced last week that Mrs. Leopold Stokow 
ski, known to music lovers in all parts of the country as 
Olga Samaroff, will play forty concerts in her tour next 
season. One of the concerts will be with the Philade!- 
phia Orchestra 

nae 

It was with much pleasure that Philadelphia mus‘c lovers 
crowded the old Academy last Monday evening to hear the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra perform the Fifth Symphony 
of Gustay Mahler and Fritz Kreisler in Brahms’ D major 


concerto. Many “regulars” who recall Gustav Mahler's 
numerous visits here with the New York Philharmonic 
Society just prior to his death in 1911 found double pleas 
ure in the concert: they found pleasure in listening to what 
they believed to be one of the greatest of modern sym 
phonies; and they were pleased to see the work on a Bos 
ton Symphony program 
nere 

Emmy Destinn was substituted for Geraldine Farrar in 
the title role of “Madame Butterfly” at its presentation by 
the New York Metropolitan last Tuesday evening. The 
Antonio Scotti 
Martinelli was the Pinkerton and Rita Forina, the Suzuki 


performance brought back as Sharpless 


Arturo Toscanini, than whom no conductor was ever more 


} 


highly regarded in the Quaker City, led with splendi 


effect. 
nner 
The Hahn String Quaret will give its second recital in 
Estey Hall on Friday evening, December 19, with Robert 
Brann, pianist, as assisting artist. One of the important 
numbers will be the “Kreutzer” sonata, to be plaved by 
Frederick Hahn and Mr. Brann 
nRne 
The first of the series of three recitals in which the 
Flonzaley Quartet is to be heard here this season is an 
nounced for early in January 
RRR 
Richard Zeckler announces a series of lectures on acous 


tics with demonstrations on his celebrated collection of 
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instruments, made by Dr. Koenig, of Paris, and Apput 
of Hanau 
nm Re 
The Philadelphia Musical Club has added seventy-tw 
new members to ifs roll since the opening of its seaso 


the first of November 
nae 
May Porter will present the Cantaves Chorus at Drex 
Institute next Thursday evening, in a program including 
“The Village Blacksmith,” by Charles Noyes, and other 
interesting numbers 
Ree 
Elizabeth Donato, a talented pupil of Gilbert Raynold 
Combs, was heard in an interesting recital on Saturday 
afternoon, at the Combs Broad Street Conservatory of 
Music. On Thursday 
Clarence Cox, violin, of the 


evening Virginia Synder, pian 
faculty of the school, were 


assisted by Paul Carpenter, violin, in a sonata recital 
nm ne 


\ program composed chiefly of operatic selections is an 
nounced for the joint recital of Marie Ladue Piersol 
hasso, at W ithersp von Hall 


Ellis Clark Hammann will be at 


prano, and Burton Piersol, 


next Thursday evening. 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Piersol have had operati 
Mr. Piersol is a Philadelphian. 


the piano. 


experience in Germany. 


George Dundas, tenor, will be the principal artist at the 
free concert to be given in Estey Hall next Thursday af 
ternoon at three o'clock. He will be assisted by Henry S 
Fry, organist, S. G. Riggins, baritone, and F. Nevin Weist 
cornetist H, P. QuicKsAL. 


Max Jacobs String Quartet Concert. 


The first of a series of concerts to be given in the Car 


negie Lyceum, New York, by the Max Jacobs Quartet took 
place last Sunday afternoon. It was with pleasure that one 
noted the same general success accompanying this worthy 
rganization on this initial appearance im its fifth season 
is upon similar casions in the past The personnel of 
¢ quartet remains as attractive as ever with Mr. Jacobs 


William Eastes, the in 


fallible violist and James Liebling as cellist 


and Hans Meyer as the violinists 


The Mozart quartet in D was given an intense readin: 
ill the fineness and delica f the different movements 
predominating im t r pureness under a beautiful and an 
absolute ensemble 

\ new “Romantische Serenad for string quartet 
Fan Brandts Buys was heard for the first time Arrange: 
nto four divisions—Nocturn Alla Marcia, Serenade and 
Schemen—this work.is worthy of tie Unfortunately a 
lengthy review f it cannot be given at present; suffice 
to say that it n ted along modern lines, at no time 
approaches at x rdinary limits, but can be nsidered 
very effective and imteresting \pparemtly the best writing 

as bee dom first and ti movements 

The Vitali “Gaacona’™”’ f violin and piano was p aved by 

ther Max and Ira i S In this selection rie a 
more favorable occasion t ote the individual qualities 
the violinist His playing was well received, and deservedly 
s lor ne i in artist t sincerity 

The Glazounow “Novelettes’’ were presented as t cl 
ng number by the quartet, and received the usual gh! 
effective ndition which marks it high degree all t 
work {f thes pla ers it vas n ibtedly tive t 
ert yet 2g n t American quartet of string player 

The Pilaster. 
{ ‘ e me! lesh ed 
( ‘ ris l 
\ nale f the Byron stuff 
} ’ al » da ’ 
We i tne w my loris 
And straightwa scrat ead r dorme 
\ shrill Decem)lx ne w plant 
Or else a Mex > ‘ 
Or else here | me Dakota Da 
\nd sundry kindred souls 
Perhaps we might an epic pen 
Anent Josephus Know! 
And we pondered divers themes 
Each fraught with prospects bright 
Until the n ght desk broke the Spe ll 
In tones that s nel like a knell 
We want that stuff tonight 
R. EF. McMillin, in the Boston Journa 

What kind of shoes d u war madame 

l d mt want } ‘ ou (uUcaAK a tile last pair had 
| f give me some w » a still nall Satire 





MAX JACOBS QUARTET 
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PITTSBURGH CHORUSES 


vidually at Same Concert—Franz Egenieff Sings for 
the Art Society —-Euterpean Choral Gives 
First Concert of Season. 





vo choruses united and gave a 





ert. This time, however, no mixed choruses 
each bor ppearing individually A large 
and seemed enjoy this innovation of 
ppearing on the same program. The Male 
larger organization than when last heard, 
resent a membership of about ninety-five 
‘ I at remendous volume to the singing, 
‘ d me of the finer effects of former 
lacking The first half opened with Patty 
t n Folksong which was given with 
1 tone lor, and closed with Protheroe’s 
l number was rendered with splendid 
e attack in one instance was bad. Be 
ers the Tuesday Club appeared in 
f t “Blessed Damozel.,’ The solo parts 
difficult and must be given much color or 
notonot Mr Feeley, who sang the 
: ed Damozel, did credit to the part. Mar 
l-Benton, as the Narrator, although not a par 
f part, sang it with understanding and 
I choral parts were well blended in tone 
The second part opened with the Male 
Scotch rt the last, “The Piper o’ 
ng the b nd was immensely enjoyed 
* followed by a group by the ladies’ choral, in 
Singing Bird,” by Elgar, in which Ruth Tho 
Mrs. Noble played the violin obbligato, which 
; itly to the beauty of the composition, rhe 
nber Evening Prayer in Brittany,” by Cha- 
ibitious number to be attempted by 
Chanting is difficult for a few voices, much 
the long chants were sung with almost 
nciation This was one of the finest bits of 
| the evening. “The Dusk Witch,” by Am 
no comment, as it is one of the star num 
he oru Cadman’s “Indian Mountain Song” 
encore The small solo parts in the 
in Brittany” were well given by Mrs. 
g Mrs. Sulzner, respectively The program 
Hammond’s “Angelus,” with bass solo by Joha 


Action, 
Jones 
close the program, 
f the Male Chorus numbers. 
vonderful 


the M ale 


by Ralph Baldwin, 
The latter made a 
and was possibly 
Its in 
and well fitted for such an or 
The solos in both num 
f ‘ | rendered Blanche Walker ac 
uesday Club, Blessed Damo- 
fire to display her 
Male Chorus, gave 
while Mr. Fleer 
of the program. 


Hymn Before 


ae tone solo by Samuel 


ver ti 


/ ‘ t e bh 


Chorus. 
Sanders 
“The 


opportunities 


and in 
i particular! 
.7 r art Mr 


l factory 


Edwards, with the 

:;ccompaniments, 

udded much to the beauty 

follows 

n Folksong ‘ -Patty Stair 
Debussy 

Musical Club Choral 
s Walker 


nton, 


accompanist 
Mrs. H. M 


Feeley 
Protheroe 


\last Mary 
S Ronald McDonald 

L Arr, A 

Arr. A 


Ruthven Lang 


von Othegraven 
von Othegraven 
; ; . Elgar 
rhot Mrs. Noble 

Fe tany . Chaminade 
= s: M Benton, Mrs. Sulzner 

‘ , eé .Ambrose 
Hammond 


irn, 


Bass solo, John Hibbard 

. Baldwin 
si So Samuel Jones 
“ RRR 
popular tenor, soloist at the 
entenary celebration given by the Tues- 
afternoon, November 25. The 


was the 
1 al { 1! T ue sd ay 


Ke. fu Life (formative period). 
Mrs, Frank T. Ostrander 

r Gott CRienzi) 
Rose 


Flying Dutchman, 


Leader 

Tannhaiuser, Lohengrin 

é Spinning Song Liszt) (The Flying Dutchman). 
ee Adele Margaret Floing 

(Tennhauser) 
Mrs. H. M 
am ayer (Tannbiuser). 
* E. Lucille Miller 
} Dream (Lohengrin). 
Mrs. J. Vick O’Brien, 


(arranged by 


of Song 
Feeley 


I uheth's I 








PRESENT FINE PROGRAM. 


Male Chorus and Tuesday Musicale Choral Appear Indi- 


Pittsburgh, Pa., December 4, 1913. 
tt gh Male Chorus, James Stephen Martin, 
rst concert of the present season in 
lal isted by the Tuesday Musical 
practically the same idea introduced 


The Ring of the Nibelung. 
Fire Music (arranged by Brussin) (Die Walkire). 
Siegmund’s Love Song (Die Walkire). 
Dan Beddoe. 
Song of the Rhine Nymphs (The Twilight of the Gods). 
Entrance of the Gods to Walhalla (Rhinegold). 
The Club Choral 
James S. Martin, director. 
The Mastersinger’s Dream (Meistersinger). 
Katherine McGonnel! 
The Prize Song (The Mastersingers). 
Good Friday Spell (Parsifal).) 
Eda Keary. 
Adele Reahard, club accompanist. 
Walker, Choral Club 


neuer 


Blanche S. accompanist. 


'ranz Egenieff, the famous German baritone, was the 
artist on the second program of the Art Society. Egenieff 


has been one of the most heralded singers that ever ap- 


peared in this city. The program was composed of strict 


ly classics, mostly of which were unfamiliar. He pos- 
sesses a voice of great beauty, which he uses with intel- 
ligence. Egenieff’s splendid placement of tone enables 
him to do much where other singers would fail. The 
program follows: 

Song cycle, An die ferne Geliehte Reethoven 
Belsazar .. Schumann 
BOO A aioe rprdb dash coent nce SHER Ei cd Laconia lens Schumann 
Der arme Peter Schumann 
Provenzalisches lied . Schumann 











R. E. Johnston’s Trio of Great Artists 


YSAYE 


VIOLINIST 


GODOWSKY 


PIANIST 


GERARDY 


VIOLONCELLIST 


Singly or as follows: 


Ysaye and Godowsky, 
Godowsky and Gerardy, 
Ysaye and Gerardy, 
Gerardy, Godowsky and Ysaye. 


This Trio in wonderful programs ¢ booked to appear in 
many cities together. 


For information, address: 
R. BE. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Knabe Piano Used 
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The first concert of the Euterpean Choral, Charles Al- 
bert Graninger, director, was given in Carnegie Music 
Hall, December 2. The soloist of the 
occasion Ashley Ropps, baritone. This chorus is 
rapid strides wader Mr. Graninger’s direction; the 
voices are better balanced, the attacks good and there is 
a much better quality of tone. This organization is still 
its infancy, but is creeping along pretty fast and is 
bound to be well established in future years. 


nner 


The Saudek Ensemble presented a program of splendid 
musical value in the Twentieth Century Club, Tuesday 
afternoon, December 2. It was undoubtedly the most at- 
tractive program yet given by this organization. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 


Tuesday evening, 
was 
making 


in 


wane ceceececseasscess SeRUDer-Frang 

calle, bene, clarinet, horn and bassoon. 

Loesel, DeBacker, William Hennig, 

Bielohlawek, Caputo and Nusser. 

Serenade, op 

Messrs. Senedek (Aute), 

Quintet 
Messrs. 


Octet, 166 
T'wo violins, 


op. seuee 
viola, 
Messrs. Giobo, 


Trio, 


Caputa (clarinet), Giobe and Liesel (violins), 
DeBacker (viola), Hennig (cello). 
Grand Nomet, Of. $8. oiiscccdescidecevceetsnas cecstesececcves Spohr 
Complete ensemble, assisted by string quartet. 


Thomas Morris, Jr., will appear in Leechburg next Sua- 
day afternoon, singing at the Elks’ memorial. 
nue 
Rose Leader sang at an afternoon concert in the Nixon 
Theater this week. 
RnAur 
Helen Heiner appeared in a recital in Latrobe during 
this past week. Hoiurs Eptson DavEenny. 





LIEDERKRANZ CONCERT. 


Keiser, Wilhelm Bachaus and Horatio Connell Delight 
a Large Audience. 


The December 7 concert of the New York Liederkranz 
was noteworthy in more ways than one. First of all, the 
soloists were unusually acceptable; then there was an 
effective novelty by Pietro Allesandro Yon, the talented 
organist of St. Francis Xavier’s Church, and lastly the 
mate chorus was augmented by the women’s section, sing- 
ing alone and in collaboration, more especially in Bruch’s 

Fair Ellen,” that Germanic-Scottish cantata with the bag- 
pipe effects. 

Wilhelm Bachaus toyed with the bristling difficulties of 
modern virtuoso pieces; played the “Emperor” concerto 
with definite classic control, absolute authority and charm, 
and rode to immense success on that favorite piano war 
horse, the Schubert-Liszt military march. Rousing ap- 
plause led him to contribute the “Campanella,” originally 
by Paganini, but recomposed one may say for piano with 
vastly greater effect by Liszt; this too he played with, toss- 
ing off the technical stunts as if they were nothing, “easy 
as breathing.” 

Mr. Connell sang as if German-born, with a deep under- 
standing of lieder; lovely effects were in “Der Wanderer,” 
and surging applause followed “Wohin?” “Ein Schwan” 
was his encore song. He is a model of manly repose as 
he sings, and breadth of expression unite with warmth of 
delivery in every phrase. 

The Bruch cantata, “Fair Ellen,’ closed the concert, 
Marie Keiser’s fresh and sweet soprano voice ringing out 
true and clear, and Mr. Connell singing with dignity and 
resonant tones. The male choruses went with that pre- 
cision and expressive phrasing associated with choral sing- 
ing under Conductor Arthur Claassen, a Polish march song 
pleasing greatly. The very sympathetic piano accompani- 
ments played by Otto A. Graff must be mentioned. The 
audience filled the handsome hall, and listened with reai 
interest to this enjoyable concert. 


Marie 








Cecil Fanning in Toronto. 





Cecil Fanning met with such signal success at his re- 
cital given for the Women’s Club of Toronto that his 
work brought forth the highest praise from the foremost 
critics of that musical city. The following are two of 
the criticisms taken from the Toronto papers: 


Lovers of music are aware that in recent years the visits of vo- 
calists who excel as interpreters of songs have been all too rare. 
For that reason the visit of Cecil Fanning might be ranked among 
the events of the season. The young baritone made many friends 
when he was heard here nearly two years ago, and his singing on that 
occasion won so much praise that a large and appreciative audience was 
assured for his second local song recital. A particularly beautiful, 
rich and expressive baritone voice is possessed by Mr. Fanning, and 
he uses it with a fine artistic sense. In a program like that which 
he presented on this evening the many sides of his ability were 
apparent. He showed a delightful gift for catching the exact mood 
of his songs. A large share of the success of the recital was 
doubtless due to H. B. Turpin at the piano, for as accompanist 
he assisted in bringing out the exact meaning of every song. 

The return of these two men for future recitals will be watched 
with eagerness.—-The Mail and Empire. 
7 





Cecil Fanning is one of the most interesting artists now before 
the public. To the professional musical critic, satiated with num- 
bers that he hears at least a dozen times in the course of a season, 
the variety and range of Mr. Fanning’s programs is a delight. At 
his recent recital given here he sang many lyrics of rare musical 
appeal which have not become shop worn. From the purely 
vocal standpoint, considered apart from his interpretative powers, 
he is exceptionally gifted. His voice is one of notable range and 
beauty. It is exquisitely produced with a mastery of resource in all 
matters of accent and phrasing, and he gives a constant impression 
of dramatic intelligence. Not only the accompaniments, but 
the explanatory remarks of H. B. Turpin, Fanning’s sole teacher, 
greatly augmented the interest of the recital.—Toronto Saturday 
Night. (Advertisement.) 





Florence Austin Pleases in Lecture Recital. 





The American violinist, Florence Austin, gave her lec- 
ture-recital (which was recently one of the events in the 
Columbia University course), “The History of the Violin 
and Its Ancestors,” in the auditorium of Lincoln High 
School, Summit, N. J. Miss Austin began with “Peda- 
gogic Reflections,” talked of “Ancestors of the Violin,” of 
the viola family, the violin family Cremona, then spoke 
of Stradivarius and modern makers, the history of the 
bow, and concluded with “Great Violin Virtuosi,” with 
pictures of these various subjects. In between she played 
works by Handel, Fiorillo, Vieuxtemps, Weitzel, Bur- 
leigh, Bohm, Musin, Wieniawski and Sarasate. 

It will be seen by this brief synopsis that the recital 
contains much information, is highly educational, and 
at the same time gives opportunity to hear much standard 
violin music, played by this high exponent of the art. 
There was a large audience, exceedingly enthusiastic, so 
that Miss Austin’s success was gratifying. Charlotte M. 
Mawson, the vocal teacher, managed the affair and has 
booked similar recitals for Miss Austin in Montclair and 
Morristown after Christmas. 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Lanham Recital—Bianca Holley at New Assem- 
bly—Federlein’s Free Sunday Recitals—Dema- 
rest’s Wednesday Noon Recitals—Ziegler 
Institute Matters— Fraternal Association of 
Musicians Meet—Parson Price’s Pupil— 
Dambmann Sings for Southland Club— 
Nellie Strong Stevenson’s Lecture- 
Recitals— Lewis M. Hubbard— 

Amy Grant 


McCall] Lanham, baritone, gave a song recital at the 
American Institute of Applied Music, December 1, which 
was heard by an audience filling the recital rooms. He 
began with the seventeenth century “Se du tella,” by Scar- 
latti; serious, lovely music; passed on to “Spesso vibra 
per suo gioco,” in which there is much coloratura work, 
which he accomplished with ease; then sang a group of 
songs in German, the quaint effects of “Die Waise” and 
“Wiegenlied” being particularly noteworthy, and reached 
a high plane of expression in Tschaikowsky’s “Nur wer 
die Sehnsucht kennt”; it was full of poignant grief. 
French songs came next, followed by two manuscript 
songs by Alice M. Shaw, whose melodious works one sees 
with increasing frequency on programs, and who played 
the accompaniments for Mr. Lanham; the close consisted 
of a group of sungs by the American composers William 
Lester, Howard C. Gilmour and Bruno Huhn. [n all the 
songs the particularly clear enunciation of the singer was 
noticeable, as well as qualities of sincerity and broad mu 
sical expression. The program was unique in many re- 
spects. William F. Sherman played sympathetic accom- 
paniments. 





Mme. Bell-Ranske, promoter of the New Assembly, and 
her artists, Bianca Holley, soprano; Ma-el Beddoe 
tralto; Earl Tuckerman. baritone, Hans Kronold, 
composer and cellist, must have been delighted with the 


con 


and 


fine large audience which gathered to hear the program at 
Hotel Plaza, December 4 All the music of the afternoon 
was by Hans Kronold, and as it has melodiousness and 
variety, and was interpreted con amore, much pleasure 
was given. Miss Holley’s voice has dramatic strength, she 
s ngs with warmth, and her appearance is attractive, hence 
she made a pronounced success. Much the same might 
be said of Miss Beddoe, the contralto, adding to it men- 
tion of her fine enunciation. Mr. Kronold told the audi- 
ence about his compositions, and almost turned the affair 
into a lecture recital, so copious were his remarks. Mr. 
Tuckerman’s voice is of sympathetic quality, and William 
Parsons played capable piano accompaniments. Decem- 
ber 18, at three o'clock, the next assembly occurs, Edna 


Harwood Baugher, Anna Baugher, David Griffin and 
Avery Jones giving the program. 
nner 


Gottfried H. Federlein’s free organ recitals are attract 
ing large audiences to the Ethical Culture Auditorium, 
Sunday afternoons at four o'clock. A record attendance 
was that of ten days ago, while last Sunday, despite the 
bad weather, the hall was full. Mr. Federlein plays Guil- 
mant’s lament, the “Funeral March and Seraphic Chant,” 
with thrilling effect ; loudest applause followed this, as well 
as the familiar Schumann “Traumerei.” He has the nec 
essary technic to play the Widor “Toccata,” which brought 
the program to a brilliant close. This is the program for 
the coming recital : 

SUNDAY, DECEMBER 14, 4 O'CLOCK. 


Ethical Culture Auditorium, Central Park West, at Sixty-fourth 
Street 
Prelude in C sharp minor Sergei Rachmaninoff 
Legend bain ° G. H. Federlein 
Salute d’'Amor (Mss.) ... pevsevhexcaheveassde a eee 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor a ; ote, i ye 
Meditation a Edward Sturges 
Resurrection Morn -Edward F. Johnston 
Traume (Dreams) Richard Wagner 
Ride of the Valkyries ‘ Richard Wagner 
a2 ee 


Clifford Demarest’s first recital of the series of si 
Wednesdays at noon, Church of the Messiah, Park avenue 
and Thirty-fourth street, brought the program printed in 
the Musica Courrer on December 3. It is a pity that 
audiences hearing these are small; perhaps this season 
of the year, or the hour, is bad; perhaps they are not 
widely advertised. Mr. Demarest plays with taste and 
facility, and the educational remarks preceding each se- 
lection are full of information. Two movements from 
Guiimant’s fifth sonata were received with applause, and 
the pretty chime effects in “Echo Bells” caught attention. 
A fantasia on “My Old Kentucky Home,” by Lord, closed 
the program. Today, December 10, at twelve o'clock, 
noon, he plays works by Kramer, Dvorak, Jadassohn (the 
F sharp cannon), Bach’s “St. Ann’s Fugue,” Beethoven 
and Bartlett. This is the program for December 17, 


twelve o'clock noon, Church of the Messiah, Park avenue 
and Thirty-fourth street: 


Priests’ March from Athalie. . Mendelssohn 
Canzona ..... aahe - Demarest 
Fugue in A minor... ..»Bach 
Meditation . Sturges 
Humoreske ss Dvorak 
Finale in E fat .. +» -Guilmant 


nner 

Sunday evening, November 30, Linnie Lucille Love, ar- 
tist pupil of Anna Ziegler, was the principal soloist at a 
private party given at the home of Laurette Taylor, for 
members of the theatrical profession. Miss Love sang 
several standard songs, also three arias in English, Ital- 
ian and French. Among those present were Jane Pey- 
ton, Miss Maude, Miss Cooper, Miss Macguire, Ada Pater- 
son, Margarete Leslie, Laurette Taylor, J. H. Manners, 
Mr. Murphy, Hassard Short, H. Reeves-Smith, Mr. Met- 
calf, Mr. Bartholomae, Russel Colt, De Wolf Hopper, 
Cyril Maude and Ethel Barrymore. Gladys Chandler, 
a young soprano who has been studying with Mme. Zieg- 
ler, made her New York debut with the Century Opera 
Company, Thanksgiving Day matinee, singing the part of 
Hansel in “Hansel and Gretel.” Miss Chandler won im 
mediate favor with both public and press, the latter prais 
ing her highly for her voice and acting. It was a most 
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successful debut for an American girl who received all o 
own country Miss Chandler has 
sung in She was with the Messrs, Aborn 
m the road last year, singing the parts of The Doll in the 
“Tales of Hoffman”; Musseta in “La Boheme,” and Han 
sel in “Hansel and Gretel,” which attracted much attention 
She is the youngest principal of the Century Opera Com 
pany, being still in her teens. She has been engaged to 
sing two parts in “Louise,” and Hansel! at all future per 
formances of “Hansel and Gretel.” She intends to con 
tinue her studies at the Ziegler Institute, taking the course 
of Dalcroze dancing, languages, singing and musician- 
ship, besides perfecting several new roles which she will 


her training in her 


opera before. 


sing next year. 
zane 


The Fraternal Association of Musicians, Edward W 
Berge, president, met at his home on December 2. Fol 
lowing a brief business meeting, the president introduced 
Dr. Frank Crane, who read a paper, “A Wagner Experi 
ence,” written in charmingly familiar style as a letter to 
one “Josephine.” In it he described the emotions he felt 
on a first hearing of “Die Meistersinger,” declaring him 
self glad that he was over forty years of age before he 
had that experience. Roland FE. Meyer played John 
Adam’s violin pieces, “Appassionata” and “The Swan,” 
accompanied by the composer. Minna Kaufmann sang 
“Die Welke Rose,” “In Duftigen Farne,” and “Extase,” 
followed by Irwin Randolph, who played a Chopin waltz 
and polonaise. Mme. Kaufmann closed the program with 
the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” with piano, organ and 
violin obbligato. Refreshments were served, and about 
seventy-five guests enjoyed the social hour. President 
Rerge’s hospitality was greatly enjoyed, and assisting him 
in receiving were Adelaide Gescheidt, Fannie Hirsch, Ida 
W. Seymour and Mrs. C. T. Valentine. Regrets were re 
ceived from T. Tertius Noble, Frank Damrosch, Florence 
Austin, Tali Esen Morgan, Dr. S. N. Penfield and Mrs 
Virgil. 
znane 

Edith Yeager, under the caption “A Coming Star,” is 
pictured in New York Topics dated November 13. She 
was last seen on Broadway in “Evangeline.” Her teacher, 
Parson Price, who was one of the group of men who 


launched Julia Marlowe a score of years ago, says of Miss 
Yeager: “She is fine and capable.” Mr. Price is the se- 
verest critic of his own pupils, so his publicly expressed 
opinion has worth. 

Ree 


Gertrude McSweeny and Walter D. Stafford gave the 


December 5 program of the Modern Music Society, in 
their rooms, playing together a Faure and a Brahms so- 
nata; also pieces by Schubert, Bruch and Schiitt. Benja- 


Lambord is conductor of the choral section of this 


min 
society. 
zeae 

Emma A. Dambmann sang again for the Southland Clu 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, November 20, these songs 
Avia, Ah mon fils Meverbeer 
Wohin? Schubert 
O Beloved Mine Bebr 
Three Little Chestnuts Page 
Cradle Song Vannah 


She was in exellent voice, and as a result other engag« 


ments were tendered her, including a musicale at the 


Clarence Fisher residence December 3, a musica! tea at Mrs 
Clifford Walker’s December 10, etc. Her pupil, Anretta Dull 
a girl of charming appearance and beautiful soprano 


yore 


appeared as soloist at the last concert of the Germania 


Maennerchor of Baltimore, on the occasion of the opening 


of their new hall on North Howard street. Following i 


a press transiation regarding this appearance, remarking 


that she visits the metropolis annually to study with Mme 


Dambmann: “The vocal soloist, Annetta Dull, sang tl 
aria from ‘Death of Jean d’Arc,’ by Tschaikowsky. with 
very beautiful voice, tasteful phrasing, and was presented 
with many flowers.—Der Deutsche Correspondent 


Nellie Strong Stevenson's lecture recitals on 


matters | 


current musical interest have been very successful, for they 


furnish much for thought, along with brilliant pian 
playing. “Modern Music of Different Countries” is a 
series of illustrated talks on France, Germany, Austria 


Italy, Russia and America. The circular from which th« 


appended is quoted, contains detailed information 


The course is designed not enly for music students, but aleo f 
those who simply love music and play the important role of lis 
teners. Their enjoyment will be greatly enhanced by the intel 
gent appreciation which these talks will promote 

The plan is to tell in an entertaining, not too technical way of 


the modern composers of various nationalities, whose works now 
uppear so frequently of yur concert and opera programs, point 
out their individual peculiarities of style, and illustrate by p'aying 
either bits from their chief works or entire compositions 

The success of thes« sees has proved that they furnish agree 
ably just the information which every one desires bet find 
dificult to procure 

nae 

The following announcements are made by the Musi 
cians’ Club: 

Monday evening, Decem)x x gular monthly meeting i 
the board of govern f the Musicians’ Club, Walter Damron 
resident, was held at the lub rooms, 62 W. Forty-fifth atreet 

Sunday evening, December 7, the program at the Musicians’ (lu! 
naisted of songs and duets by Mary Helen Brown, sung 
Mme. Buckhaut, soprano, and Frederick Gunther, baritone, with 

composers at the piano 

Wednesday afternoon, December 1 at 4 o'clock, the second 


the series of lecture-recitale will be given at the Musicians Cl 

b Frank Howard Warner m “Tone Pictures, Ancient aad Me 

ern.” These recitals are free for members and their guests 
Edmund Jaques and the authorities of St. Paul’s Chapel 


Trinity Parish, have issued the usual prospectus covering 
the noontime performance of cantatas, beginning Januar) 
Easter The list this year include 


6, and continuing to 


three works seldom heard and included for the first time 
in St Frank FE. Ward’s “The Birt! 

Harry Rowe Shelley's “The Soul Triumphan ind Wil 
“Messiah Victorious.” Last seasor 


mne 


Paul's list Divine 


liam G. Hammond's 


the congregations at the services ageregated 9 17% 


distributed as follows Thanksgiving Eve, 610; Christma 


Eve, 460; Noble’s “Gloria Domini,” 2,281; Fowles’ “Cal 
vary,” 731; Maunder’s “Olivet to Calvary,” 938; Shell 

“Vexilla Regis,” 782; Macfarlane’s “Message from the 
Cross,” 1,845; Stainer’s “Crucifixion,” 774; Pearce’s “Faster 


Cantata,” 757 


ee 
Lewis M. Hubbard, director of the Lachmund Conserva 
tory of Music, sent invitations to friends for a faculty 


concert, December 6, at which were played and sung work 
by Moszkowski, Spohr, Chopin, Bruch, Salter 
Rogers, Liszt and Brahms. The participants were Edyt 
May Clover, Rita R. Wolfe, Davol Sanders, Mrs. Morgar 
Jones and Mr. Hubbard 

n ne 


Strauss, 


Amy Grant resumed her Sunday afternoon studio re 
citals of opera, the texts accompanied by the music plays 
on the piano by an expert, November 30 having “Der R 
senkavalier.” The coming Sunday at 3:30 sh: 
same work, at the studio, 78 West Fifty-fifth 
r the proper hear 


repeats th« 
treet, corner 
Sixth avenue. These recitals prepare f{ 
ing of the operas, and Mrs. Grant's intense dramatic in 


dividuality make them highly realistic. 
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“Cristoforo Colombo” Has Chicago Premiere—Titta Ruffo Is Great in “Rigoletto” George Hamlin 
Wins Success as Don Jose in “Carmen”—“The Girl” Again. 


AUDITORIUM. 
“Rigoletto,” December 1. 


litto Ruffo in the title role was the 
it house and the enthusiasm of the 
great that after the third act Ruffo and 


re forced to repeat the duet. The cast in 


\ristodemo (nuorgini 
ritta Ruffo 
ice Zeppilli 


Gustave Huberdea 

Margaret Keyes 

Louise Berat 

( stantin Nicolay 

Ni o Fossetta 

Emil Venturin 

ttor [revisan 

, Minnie Egenet 

‘ 

( I Pe 

c f “Rigolett was given with one ol 

f e season. Ruffo cam 

Pionlett 1 hi kabl 

ig Rigolet and his remarkable 

which he uses it hold his audience 

G gini was the Duke and gave great sig 

| | e is of beautiful quality and 

d that the applause which fol 

we deserve M Zeppilli a Gilda has been 

i ntage im this rol the first two act 

t r best, but in the third act she 

nd redeemed herselt The remainder 

, unable Petrosio conducted splendidly 


“Samson and Delilah,’”’ December 2. 


ce of “Samson and Delilah” brought 
bright particular star Mr. Dalmores. So 
ison W ave heard him only in Wagnerian 
¢ not r happ The cast follow 

Tulia Claussen 
Charles Dalmores 
Hector Dufranne 
Armand Crabbe 
Gustave Huberdeau 
Emili Venturini 
Desire Defrere 
N » Fossetta 
R ' Galli 

, ‘ 
ir. Dalmores is idea he brings to the 
value that is essential and his voice 
better udvantage Mme laussen 
ffering from a vere ld, showed evi 
er singing, although her acting of Delilah 


ritativé Dufranne as the High Priest gave that 
reading The others were well cast. 


yeautiful reading of the score and the 


The Girl of the Golden West,’ December 3. 


fter two year f absence from the Chi 
va en before mall house, and although 
erpretet wa marked ther ees 

f enthusiasn the cast 

( r White 

edeo Barsi 

Giovanni Polese 

Frances Dada} 


Henri Scott 
Hector Dufranne 
Edmond Warnery 

Alan Turner 

Nicolo Fossetta 

Ralph Errolle 

Emilio Venturini 

Frank Preisch 
Vittorio Trevisan 
Gustave Huberdean 
Beatrice Wheeler 
Armand Crabbe 
Constantin Nicolay 
Desire Defrere 


Bassi did splendid work Polese as 
‘ very Ww Campanini brought 
nt re is nm the core 

“Cristoforo Colombo,” December 4. 
Wiad eare r the first time here and mad 
at pressi We are particularly fortunate 
earing new works this vear s last week we had for 
Don Quichotte is week “Cristoforo Co 


lombo,” and next week we are promised “Le Ranz des 
Vaches.” The cast for “Cristoforo Colombo” follows: 

-.+++-Amadeo Bassi 
Isabella d’Aragona ko chae eae sae eerie met: ge | 
Dion Roldana Ximenes .Gustave Huberdeau 
Marguerite 


Don Fernan Guevra opens peaway ab 


.... Francesco Federici 
Roderigo di Triana sudiddeae Edmond Warnery 
Matheos <wlee'> Kic-0sdouneeensd nee ee 
Uno Villanella.... sepctccsens test meee 
.. Emilio Venturini 

..Francesco Federici 
....Henri Scott 


{ Frate .. Prank Preisch 
wey ; Constantin Nicolay 

Ciiantisia) Canratias | ....Edmond Warnery 
, bese Nicolo Fossetta 

{ .-Ralph Errolle 


Conductor, Cleofonte Campanini 


Inasmuch as this work was thoroughly reviewed in the 
Musicat Courter of November 26, nothing further re- 
mains to be said for its Chicago presentation. Aside from 
deviating from pitch the chorus work was good and the 
lighting for the first time this season was excellent. Un- 
der the direction of Cleofonte Campanini the orchestra 
worked wonders with a score that is rather tiresome 
Ruffo carried the part of the discoverer with great con- 
viction and Rosa Raisa made a good impression as the 
Queen, although her voice in spots was rather hard. 


“The Jewels of the Madonna,” December 6 (Matinee). 


Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels” was the offering on Saturday 
iftenoon and was sung before a crowded house. Thi; 
opera is one of the most stirring in the repertoire and 
meets the popular appeal. The cast follows: 


Gennar« ..Amadeo Bassi 
Carmela ...+.Louise Berat 
Maliella . Carolina White 
Rafaele : .Giovanni Polese 
Fiaso ‘ .Francesco Daddi 
Ciccilio pues ...+++Emilio Venturini 
Stella ome: ages Amy Evans 
Concetta Mabel Riegelman 
Serena : .Minnie Egener 
Grazia ‘ ..-Rosina Galli 
lotonno Ralph Errolle 
Rocco se ... Nicolo Fossetta 
The Town Crier ..Jean de Keyser 


\ Young Lady .Minnie Egener 
First Young Man ‘ ..Nicolo Fossetta 
Second Young Man 
Third Young Man 


Rocco Franzini 
Desire Defrere 


First Cammorist ..M. Michelof 
Second Cammorist ...Desire Defrere 
The Father Vittorio Trevisan 


Conductor, Cleofonte Campanini 


Bassi, who created the role of Gennaro, two seasons ago, 

ted former triumr’ on th’s occaticn. He sings 
and acts the part as though it were written especially for 
him, This is also true of Carolina White, who was in excel- 
lent voice yesterday. The role of Rafaele in the hands of 
Polese brought forcibly to our minds Sammarco, end we 
regretted his absence from the company. Mr. Polese ap 
parently lacks imagination and temperament and in his 
hands the Camorra leader fell far short of what was ex- 
pected. The chorus members were not at all sure of them 
selves and the first act went badly. Mr. Campanizi, as 
usual, was one of the bright stars of the day 


“Carmen,” December 6 (Evening). 
The second performance in English was “Carmen,” given 
before a large and enthusiastic audience. The cist follows: 


Don Tose George Hamlin 
Escamillo sous Alan Turner 
Zuniga cng Henri Scott 


Morales Desire Defrere 


Lillas Pasti .. Jean de Keyser 
Carmen ..- Beatrice Wheeler 
Micaela : -Mabel Riegelman 
Frasquita ‘ Amy Evans 
I onic hth Mh bae ene 56 coke ee Margaret Keyes 


Il Pancairo .Constantin Nicolay 


‘ we ; -.«-Francesco Daddi 
Incidental dances by corps de ballet. 
5 (Ake bdekashebasents Rosina Galli 


Fl Remendado 


Premier Danseuse 


The Don Jose of George Hamlin left little to be desired: 
as always, he sang well, being an excellent musician and 
the possessor of a tenor voice of good quality and absolute 
‘-h. The surprise of the evening, however, was his act 
ing, which was convincing, soldierly and dramatic. His 
strides since his first appearance with the company are 
nothing short of remarkable. Beatrice Wheeler, of Bos- 
ton, made her debut here as Carmen, and although she is 
accredited with having sung in opera in Madrid, her Car- 
men was not convincing. After due allowance is made 
for her nervousness, which was very apparent in the first 


act, she lacked authority and never rose to the occasion. 
Mr. Turner, the Toreador, also a newcomer, was stccess- 
ful with the aria in the second act. Mabel Riegelman as 
Micaela was excellent; she acted well and gave a beauti- 
ful rendition of the third act aria. The rest of the cast 
was in good hands. Charlier conducted. 





A Musical Luncheon. 
{Chicago Evening Post.] 

With mast of us making dates in our engagement books 
for operas and concerts and arranging musicales on our 
own schedule of entertainments, a musical luncheon would 
be an appropriate entertainment just now, and one that 
music lovers especially would enjoy. 

A harp, or other musical instrument, made of flowers, 
would make a pretty centerpiece; or if this is too difficult 
to achieve, bars of music could be outlined with vines or 
leaves, and flowers used for notes. A few bars of some 
favorite melody could be thus arranged, and would make 
a most attractive centerpiece, and one that would be de- 
cidedly interesting. 

Pretty place cards can be made by pasting pictures of 
composers upon cards. These pictures can be found in the 
magazines, often among the advertisements, and in musical 
catalogues. They can be cut out and pasted on the cards 
with photographer's paste or mucilage, without in any way 
increasing the cost of entertainment. A few bits of music 
from the most famous work of the composer whose picture 
is on the card would make the cards still more interesting. 
And if any of the guests has a favorite composer, it would 
be a delicate compliment to give her the card bearing the 
picture. 

If it were possible to serve dishes particularly liked by 
famous musicians, such a feature would add to the inter s 
of the luncheon. And musical conundrums can be pro- 
pounded during the course of the luncheon, if the hostess 
desires. 

For favors, little banjos, tiny pianos, drums and such 
things filled with candy can be found in the shops in great 
variety, and make interesting little souvenirs, as well as 
add to the attractive appearance of the table. 

After the luncheon is over, a musical program can b: 
given, either by the guests, if they are willing, or by some 
well known musician, if the hostess wishes to provide such 
a treat. Or if she does not object to the expense, she can 
arrange her luncheon on the day of an opera matinee or 
afternoon concert, and then give her guests a box part at 
the performance. 

Or, if some other form of entertainment is desired after 
the luncheon, cards or other games can be enjoyed and the 
prizes be of a musical character. There are delightful 
books published now on musical subjects. Fine photo- 
graphs of composers are to be secured. And there are 
many carbon reproductions of famous paintings that music 
lovers would welcome. And there are even more practical 
gifts, such as music rolls, metronomes and such things. 

So that a woman who has a number of musical friends 
could give a very enjoyable ent:rtainment of this sort, and 
one that the music lovers of her set would thoroughly 
enjoy. 





Caroline Beebe with Longy Society. 


If brevity be the soul of good music, then the rather 
shot program rendered by the Longy New York Modern 
Chamber Music Society, at its second New York concert 
of the season, in Acolian Hall, Saturday evening, Decem- 
ber 6, could be easily considered a striking example. 

Emmanuel Noor’s suite (on 193), for flute, obce, el ri 
net, horn, bassoon, two violins, viola, cello and bass; 
Henry Woollett’s sonata in C sharp minor, for cello and 
piano; Jean Hurl’s pastorale, for three flutes, oboe, English 
horn, two clarinets, horn, two Lassoons and piaac, .o s 
tuted the program. 

Conspicuous, however, in her inconspicuous playing—if 
such a paradox be allowable—was the exquisite piano work 
of Caroline Beebe. Her rippling accompaniments, thor- 
oughly musicianly throughout, were delivered with a facil- 
ity of technic and poetical insight which has attracted so 
much favorable attention to the playing of this pianist 
heretofore. 

To return to the Longy organization: a chain is said to 
be no stronger than its weakest link. When “links” of the 
Boston Symphony Society can show such strength in con 
certed playing and such pure tonal quality, what wonder 
that the world-famed orchestra ranks as it does today in 
the realm of musical organizations? 








“Did she come to the door when you serenaded her with 
your mandolin?” 

“No; but another fellow came along and brought her out 
with an auto horn.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





“They say cabarets aid digestion.” 
“They do. Because where there’s a cabaret there’s usu- 
ally less to eat."—New York World. 
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GRAND OPERA IN MONTREAL. 


First Performance This Season of “Tosca”—Management Complimented upon Its Promptness in 
Raising the Curtain—Splendid Performance of “Carmen”—Late Arrivals Are a Disturbing 
Element in Montreal, Too—Symphony Concert by Operatic Forces. 


HIS MAJESTY’S THEATER. 
“Tosca,” December 1. 


The first presentation this season of Puccini’s “Tosca” 
brought out a fashionable audience. Most of the boxes 
were occupied and the orchestra seats were also well filled. 
The performance itself from a vocal standpoint was well 
nigh perfect. The Floria Tosca of Mme. Villani was 
looked forward to with much eagerness by her many ad- 
mirers in this city, for her two roles of Butterfly and San- 
tuzza have established her here as a favorite, and it was 
expected that she would add a third success in Tosca, 
and this she did. Her singing was excellent. Her voice 
was in splendid condition, and the “Vissi d’Arte” was a 
magnificent piece of vocal work. 

The Scarpia of M. Segura-Tallien was a little disap- 
pointing. Once more the vocal part was of the highest 
order, but the histrionic side was too quietly treated to 
make it effective. There was no necessity to give him a 
imp, or make him so old, for Scarpia was none of these, 
fierceness and 
Segura-Tallien 


but a strong, brutal type of man, at the 
cruelty of whom all Rome trembled. M. 
showed what Scarpia was going to become later on in 
life, rather than his decline. His 
excellent voice never sang music more suited to it, and 


what he was before 
it was a pleasure just on this account w hear him in the 
Signor Gaudenzi as Cavaradossi gave perhaps the 
He 


G-ovanni 


role. 
most satisfying all round performance of the evening 
sang in his usual finished style and acted well 
Martino was the Angelotti, and his splendid basso sound 
well in this The Cervi 
has become one ot the recognized features of each per 
formance of “Tosca,” and it is doubtful if any one could 
give a more finished interpretation of the part. It would 
be strange to see another artist in the role. The other 
minor roles were capably filled and orchestra and chorus 
acquitted themselves with distinction The management 
is to be congratulated on the promptness with which the 
The scheduled time 


ed small role. Sacristan of M 


curtain goes up at each performance. 
is strictly adhered to, a hitherto unknown thing at musical 
or any public event in Montreal 


“Herodiade,”” December 2. 


The second performance of this opera was far superior 
to the first, for Miss Stanley had recovered from the cold 
which hampered her considerably last Thursday, and M. 
Roselli was also free from any signs of his throat trouble 
f last week. With these two splendid artists in good 
form and the others repeating their former success, a per- 
formance of general excellence was the result, for which 
a great deal of cred't is due Alexander Barine, conductor 


“Carmen,” December 3. 


rhe ever popular “Carmen” was presented for the first 
time this season to a large audience, composed chiefly of 
students from the Laval University. The performance 
was by far the best we have ever seen of this opera im 
Montreal. Not a single weak spot could be mentioned; 
principals, chorus and orchestra all seemed imbued with 
the spirit of making things go well, and they succeeded 
beyond any doubt whatever. Bizet’s masterpiece, which 
during the author's lifetime was a failure but in a single 
performance caused a sensation and became a success, 
never fails to draw good audiences wherever it is pro- 
duced, and Montreal is no exception to this rule. The 
stirring quality of the choruses and rich orchestral effects 
send the blood pulsating through one’s veins. The ex- 
quisite melodic charm of such rumbers as “The Flower 
Song,” “The Habanera,” Micaela’s music, and so on ad 
infinitum are irresistible, and it is not to be wondered at 
that “Carmen” still charms, and will continue to charm 
music lovers for many generations 

No better cast has been selected by the management this 
season in any opera given so far. Usually the Carmen is 
good, the Don Jose fair, and other roles are filled by the 
lesser members of a company, but here we had prima 
donnas singing the small parts, Escamillo sung by one of 
our leading baritones, and every small role taken by an 
artist who has done good work in other operas. Mme 
Gerville-Reache showed us what she could do in Delilah, 
so it was natural that great things were expected of her 
in Carmen. She more than fulfilled those expectations. 
The wonderful voice was in great form, and she gave a 
sane and clever portrayal of the cigarette girl. The 
“Habanera” was sung with a vigor and swagger that fasci- 
nated. In the card song the tragic end which Carmen fore- 
saw must come in some way or another was wonderfully 
expressed, both in her acting and voice. It was a most 


satisfying characterization, and one to be long remembered 
by those who saw it. 

M. Laffitte sang Don Jose, 
this splendid artist is absolutely at home, and he acts the 
One of the many improvements over 


In the hapless lover's music 


part with conviction. 
other performances given in this city was the Escamillo 
of M. Roselli. The Toreador magnificently 
sung by this artist, and his acting of the part was fully on 
a par with his singing. Miss Stanley as Micaela never 
sang music more suited to her voice. The purity of every 
tone and the innocent charm which she gave to the charac 
ter made it a beautiful and thoroughly artistic piece of 
She received much applause both in the first and 
The Zuniga of Gaston Rudolf was splendidly 
sung and acted. Dora de Phillippe as Frasquita sang won 
derfully, acted well, and looked charming. FElain de Sel 
lem made Mercedes a clever study, well sung, and the 
Dancairo of Rafaelo de Ferran, and Remendado of Frances 
Before closing a word or two 


music was 


work. 
third acts 


were both admirably done 
must be said of the magnificent work of the orchestra and 
The latter department sang with wonderful vigor, 
and they 


chorus. 
there was less watching the beat than usual, 


seemed to enter into the spirit of the performance 


‘Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Secret of Suzanne,” Decem- 
ber 4. 

The repetition of this splendid double bill drew a larg: 
Both operas went well. One change was noted 
Signor Farmo replaced Gaudenzi 
Villani makes 
a wonderful Santuzza Stella 
de Mette repeated her former success as Lola, and the Al 


auchence. 
in the cast for the first. 
as Turiddu, and did excellent work 
vocally and histrionically 


Mme 


fio of Segura-Tallieu was splendid 


The mirth provoking “Secret of Suzanne” went even 


better than last week. Its place in our regular operati 


repertoire is assured. 

“Carmen,” December 5. 
indisposition of Gaudenzi, who 
Mishaska Leon, who 
assumed 


Owing to the sudden 


was to replace Laffitte as Don Jose, 


has been sen in but one role, Nicias in “Thais,” 


the role at a few hours’ notice. He had a difficult task to 
fulfill in taking the place of two such artists as these, but 
he left no doubt whatever as to his ability to do so. He 
cang and acted magnificently. His voice is robust and of 
pure quality, and his phrasing, breath control and artisti 
methods were of a high standard. His duet in Act 1 with 


The 


of applause, but it is pleasing to 


Micaela was beautifully sung ‘Flower Song” brought 


him a great burst record 


that he did not leave his embrace of Carmen to bow, the 


hegin acting again. This is a habit which I have noticed 
has been indulged in more this year than any other, and 
there is no doubt that any illusion created by the scene is 
entirely spoiled by such a procedure. The audience does 
not know better, and the only way to train them is to wai 
until the close of the act before acknowledging applause 
Grand opera performances contain quite enough ridiculous 
The 
members distinguished themselves and a great performance 
was the result. 


Symphony C rt, December 6. 

The majority of the third symphony concert program was 
composed of vocal solos by Mme. Olitzka, Phil 
lippe and Attillio di Crescenzo, all of whom sang two num 
bers each. The orchestra played the from 
“Mignon,” two little pieces for strings alone. “Blumenge 
fluester,” Von Blon, and “Coquetterie,” of Steck, and: the 
second Hungarian Rhapsody, Liszt. The work of the 
orchestra, especially in the two numbers for strings only 
and the Liszt piece, was excellent, and M. Spirescu, who 
conducted, is to be congratulated on the splendid way in 
which he handled his forces. Mme. Olitzka sang an aria 
from “Rienzi” and “Pleurez mes Yeux” from Massenct’s 
“Le Cid.” Her rich contralto voice was in fine form and 
she had to respond with an encore before the audienc: 
would be satisfied. Miss Phillippe’s two numbers were 
“Romance,” of Debussy, and “Hia Luli,” Coquard. She 
too, was very favorably receiver! and made to sing an 
extra number. In the well known “Una Furtiva Lagrima,” 
from Donizetti’s “VElisir d’Amore,” and an aria from 
“Martha” Signor Crescenzo had two solos admirably suited 
to his voice and style. 


“Madama Butterfly,”” December 6. 

Owing to the request of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught, who has been staying in town for a few days, 
“Madama Butterfly” was given in place of “Carmen,” which 
was changed to Friday, “Tosca,” the bill for that night 
being postponed till next week. The same cast appeared 


situations without unnecessary additions compan) 





Dora ce 


overture 





It is a pleasure to 


and gave a magnificent performance. 
record the fact that a new child has been obtained for the 


role of Trouble. This one is just about the right age, and 
behaved itself in a manner becoming one of such tender 
years. The audience was a large and fashionable one, but 
like most society gatherings were extremely late in getting 
to their seats. The consequence was that quite a deal of the 
first act was spoiled by the patter of feet down the aisles, 
slamming of seats, and the usual noise which accompanies 
The nuisance of 
The per 


late comers looking for the right seat 
late arrivals has yet to be solved at this theater. 
formance started promptly at 8.15, but people were still 


coming in at 8.30 ; A.M 
The Wane and Wax of Wagner. 
{From the Chicago Tribune.] 
The audience yawned when “Die Walkire” was sung 
Thanksgiving Day, from which Dr. Gunn deduces that 


Wagner is ausgespiclt save in the concert hall. But he 
makes the amiable reservation that the audience was gorged 
with turkey and in no proper state to listen to the adven 
tures of none too sprightly gods 

The explanation convinces, so far as Chicago is con 
xt Bayreuth, and folks listen to 


but 


cerned. Wagner survives 


his music while digestion proceeds ; with the Germans 


digestion is a continuous process, and heroic eating is not 


confined to a few feast days 


Ode to Cadman. 


[From the Pittsburgh ( cle Telegraph.| 
Now from hunting grounds far distant 
Comes the red man’s staunch, persistent 
Champion, who in style rhapsodic 
Strong in its appeal melodic, 

Serves up dities full of graces 
Which to redskinned bards he traces, 
Canzonetti, rounds and catches 

Sung by Blackfeet and Apaches, 
Love songs quaintly sentimental 
Borrowed from Comanches gentle, 
Songs of battle and of glory 
From the Choctaw repertory 
Songs recording old traditions, 
down by Sioux 


Handed musicians 


In true Indian style he qhants them 


Through the public prints he vaunts them 


By his art we are uplifted 

Ilail, Chief Cadman, singer gifted 
Well does he know w to render 
Chippewa effusions tender 

In the strangest time and tune he 
fsives us nocturnes of the Zuni, 

Gives us lieder f the Suwanee 
torrowed from some wand'ring Pawne 


Or the glorious sonorous 


Strains of an Algonquin chorus 


iruly wonderful is what h« 


Does with curious fagotti, 
Flauti, corni, castagnetti 
Tympani and flageolett 

Such as redmen with surprising 
Skill employ in 


lo the whites he 


mcertizing 
introduces 
These and demonstrates their ws« 


Where 
Hail, Chief Cadman 


is there an artist warmer 


arch periormer 


Out 
Never doubtful, never spurious 


of his material curious, 

He evolves romanzas thrilling 

Ev'ry soul with rapture filling 

“Moon Drops Low,” which Jean Jomelli 
Numbers ‘mid her ritornelli, 

“Sky-blue Water,” lovely chanson 
Done by Bonci and Plancon 

Some insist that each production 

Of this kind in its construction 

And its sentiment is purely 
Cadmanesque, not Indian. Surely 
This is but a quibble graccless, 
Hypercritical and baseless 

Anyhow the songs are peaches 

And their vogue triumphant teaches 
That home talent need not wither 
Hail, Chief Cadman! Welcome hither 


‘Is your daughter getting on well with her musi: 
“I guess so. The neighbors are getting so they speak 
to me civilly again.”—Toledo Blade 





Tenor—My voice has cost me thousands of dollars. 
Bass—Too bad, old chap! Can't they operate ?—Louis 
ville Evening Post. 
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Postlude and Prelude. 











mors 


December 10, 1913. 











“Well, I’m going to write a divorce march.”—Waltham 
Daily Free Press Tribune. 
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cian flung his arms aloft. “At last,” he cried, —————— — 
ame within my grasp.” . N TAD NT By one of the leading cities of the country 
isked his wife, who had heard the same thing __ A ED ae opeomination! er a ase pew: 
é WANTED—Alto voices for the MacDowell Chorus of giving experience, etc., “K. C. R.,” care of 
Mendelssohn’s “Westng March” and the the Schola Cantorum. Apply, Kurt Schindler’s Studio, Musica CourRIER, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
mght him?” said the musician 20 East Fifty-fifth street, Monday evening, 8 to 10 City. 
x »f it o'clock. 
wings Directions Mare Lagen, $00 Sth Ave. New York KNIGHT TENOR HALL 
, ri $ —— 
LYCEUM CONCERT Per.Add.: Pennsylvania College for W ie » Pi oan Pe. | Musical St. Louis, Mo. 
“"AND _ BUREAU ee Teacher of Artistic Sis ng, Sclontifie Voice Production 
< — r Leading Artists of Nellie EVENSON Twelve years continuous study in Europe 
ALL ; the Century are oye) you POLISH your PIANO Strong under best masters 
To Rent for Con- | available for Con- ee fa h 2 7 saa Suite 29 and 30, Musical Art Bidg, St. Louis 
party: ete : ~tagghne ‘ Pilanis eac . Lecturer 
erts, Recitals, Lec- | certs —— not eu) With EMERY CLOTH? The Clendenning, 202 W. 103 St. Tol, $510 River 


tures, Theatricals, 


etc. Miles from New 
For Terms and other | York. 
Particulars Address Address 





LYCEUM DEP’T.| CONCERT DEP’T 


CENTURY OPERA HOUSE 


Central Park West, at 62d and 63d Sts., New York 
"Phone Columbus 8800 











ALEXANDER 


ZUKOWSKY'|« 


Aest. Concert Master and Soloist Thomas Orehestre 
Puplia Accepted 627 FINE ARTS GLOG., CHICAGO, ILL- 


LEV Pianist 


Kimball Meal, Chicago 
“a RIEGE 


oe 





40-20 








Stadio, « wow = Street 
Phone 1436 ‘Colombes 
TrENOR 


Oretorio, Concert ana Song Recitals 
Vocal Instruction 


Mme, NARELLE sss 


(Mary Ryan) 
Sutorius & Company, | West 34th Street 





Address: 


Ment HOPKINSON 


BARITON E 
ofessional Bldg. 


Case Poors 


SOPRANO 
St. Bartholomew's Church, pow. york 
Maoagemeut: WALTER) ANDERS 
“Phose 268 Stolembes 


613 Pr Baltimore, Md. 





i71 W. S7th St.. New York 





ANNE 


] STEVENSON 


| Soprano we Teacher 


( Belari I Method) 


828-0 CARNEGIE HALL 
Tel. Columbus 2822 





a j 


Coburg School of Opera Soya eye a te 
perial Highness DUCHESS MARIE, Hon. Pres. GR 
DUKE CYRIL. President Baronees von HORST. val 


operatic course $150 per year. Includes Vocal Instruc- 
tion, Repertoire, Acting, Stage Practice, Free admission to 
Public appearances before royalty. 


Royal Opera 


Codarg Scheel of Opera, Coderg, Cermany. 


a PEARSON 


rweed St.. Chicage 


Soprano 


Oratorio, Reo!ta! 
Concert 


Ravenswood 1995 





THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


RATORY AND DRAMATIC ART. William 
BH. Pontive, Director of Music; Charlies M. Holt, 
trector Oratory and Dramatic Art. Largest and 
most reliable echool in Northwest. All branches. 

oma. Summer Session. Send for Catalog C 


| KuigisKY 


Vocal Inetructor Institute 
ef Musical Arts 


| Formerly & years chief teacher 
at Stere Conservatory, Berlin 


PRIVATE STUDIO 
Tel. 2328 Columbus 





JOHN Composer Pianist 
| Concert and Recitals 
ADAM Instruction 
Room 16, Met: 
Opera House iding 















You are doing what produces R 
same results only slower. Piano t Baritone | conc 
and furniture look dull and old Cc 
after few months. FREE mar- H 
velous chemical discovery, how aw 


to prolong the life, beauty and restore dull faded var- 
nish to woostdinal defer and brilliancy. Writé for it. 
Orient Chemical Co. 472 Gumbel Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


: n BIRDIGE BLYE res: 


6424 W. L_eveume. ae 


R 
D 307-08 Nixon Theatre Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JOSEF RUBO 


Voice Culture in all its Branches 
NEW AEOLIAN HALL, 29 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 


HAHN CONSERVATORY * MUSIC 


























FEDERIEIN cess neath stooters ea” 

eee” | HENRY P. SCHMITT 
: ¢ RIEGEL! MAN ne TAC —— 
Chicago Groene Boars Company E A RNE ST 





Mme, de BERG-LOFGREN 


Teacher of Volos “Garcia Method.” Recital, Oratorie and Opera 
Address 70 Westiand Avenue, Boston Tel. 308 Back Bay 


FRANK WALLER, cua 


Assistant Conductor Boston Opera Co. 








NICOLAY 


BASSO 
CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


‘SHEFFIELD 


R TENOR 


E 1417 Leland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 

















Clarence EIDAM Pu: 
‘ix a & SHENANDOAH 
The Most Complete and Best Equipped Music Schools in the West. 


Hinth Fleer, Auditorium Building - CHICAGO 
Z 2200 ST. LOUIS _ AVE. 
Partial Scholarships for Deserving Pupils and Other Free Advantages. 


STRASSBERGER <2>"s=-. 
Open All Year Diplomas Awarded 








51 C tent Teachers in all its Branches. Established in 1886. Catalogues Free 
GAMBLE CONCERT PARTY ‘cvervwaere 
CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot - East End, Pittsburg, Pa: 





Mezzo Contralto 


236 West 102nd Street 
Phome - - Riverside 6400 


BARITONE 


‘ai FOSTE 
NWATERMA 


STUDIO: New Century Building 


ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Own building with one large concer Se at Sve sae be ee Sy See 
rooms. Founded by F. Mendelssohn-Barthold in 1843. Yearly attendance, 950 
dents of all countries. Students received at er and Michaelmas each year, Sat ne 
eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the 

The course of tuition includes every branch of musical oa 
all strin and wind instruments, o , Solo singing and thorough training for 
opera, chamber music, orchestra, and sacred music, theory, composition, history of 
music, literature and esthetics. 

Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 


Direetor of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 











Teacher of Singing 
177 Buatington Avenue. Boston 








CLARA WILLIAMS Soprano 


305 Metropolitan Masic Bldg. Mincapoli, Man. 


Se ae UDE V.0O LON 
CARLO NICOSIA 


tor at the C y Opera. 
Peery for oy ona in French, Italian and English 
114% WEST 63rd STREET 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: Alma Voedisch 

PUPILS ACCEPTED. Pine Arts Bidg., Chicago 
The Faelten Course 
embraces every detail of modern pianism. 
both in technic and in theory. Faelten Plano- 
forte School, Carl Faelten, Director, 30 
Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


GAY DONALDSON 


BARITONE 
13100 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
MAURITS MIS LERPSON } PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GUSTAV STRUBE 
ETHELYNDE SMITH 


‘ SOPRANO 
458 Cumberiand Ave. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Pierce Building i 



































Pianiste = f3i"isi3 


Address: Carl von Taube, 
E. T. Bank Bidg., 
Room 501, Montr 





Can. 











‘OUR CATALOGS 
WILL SAFELY 
GUIDE You 
ALL FREE 














iss, 
—— dean ‘Chath; 2 Taylor, for- 
y a Opera Co.; Antoinette Hard- 
soloist 4th Church Christ Scientist, 
Florence 


New York; Lange, Sgeees, 


touring the Middle West; 
and Ela Fabbri in concert. 
AEOLIAN WALL, 25 West 42nd St.. Hew York City 

















| Congress Hotel and Annex 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Largest floor devoted to 

publ seb of any bate ln the word. 

Magnificent Restaurant, Unsur- 
Cuisine. 


N. M. KAUFMAN, Pres. 


Portiand, Me. | 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmanna 


“ A great Piano! ’ —Pugnoe 


“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.”—Sembrich 


It satisfies me complete: 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 VW. Fourth Street Cincinnati 








CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
Founded 1867 Da. F. Zitecretp, President 
48th YEAR 
All Branches of 


MUSIC 


CAROLINE | 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


School of Opera 
School of Acting 
School of Expression 


SOPRANO Modern Languages 
: Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn } “Tt is 2 permanent educational ington. 

| holding the same prominent position in m 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON | as the University of Chicago, the Art Insti 
Carnegie Hall, New York | tute, the Academy of Sciences and the Field 
ee oi a ian eat deel Columbian Museum in their respective depart 
a ments of educational labor.”—Geo, P. Upton 

ra School (‘Italian Method) of the Chicago Tribune. 


Vocal Studio and Ope 





A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


Fer the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 


The Ed 





litor-in-Chief of Tue Musican 


COURIER 


Reference : 








Karl Schneider PUPIL OF LUIG! VANNUC- Catalog Mattep Free on request to 
CiMI. FLORENCE. ITALY | CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
October to May, |705 Chestnut St.. Philadeiphia . 
May to October, § Friedrich Str., Muenchen, Germany 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


ELIZABETH CUNNINGHAM fierce 


Available for Concert, Oratorio, Recital ROOM 10, 177 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 


=< © 4naenane 


"Cellist Violinist 
AMERICAN TOUR JANUARY TO MAY 
Exclusive Management: FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 











3 SOPRANO 
& Address: 

n 2314 Broadway New York 

Telephone 4570 Schuyler 

a George Fergussor Berlit King 
‘[eweEeE aes 
oO annah Cumming Katherir } i 
R rence Mulford, Viola Gillette ‘4 ¢ 
a 5 penne LY, nes York 4 t t Fernandez, Edith Milles 

E Met Onn Hous Soccial Operatic Training (Including Action) 





SOPRANO 


Ry! Management 
TER&a DAVID 
o~ Fitth Avenue 


ANITA DAVIS CHASE as 


Concert-Bureatt 


EMIL GUTMANN 








BERLIN—MUNICH 
Letters: Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad Telegrams Konzertgutmann Berlin Chief 
agents of nearly all known artists Management of great music-festivals and of all 
all important towns of Europe. Organizing of concert tours in 


kinds of concerts in 
all European countries 





SUSANNAH MACAULAY REINDAHL VIOLINS 
and BOWS | : 


‘Viclas and "Cellos 


Teacher of Singing 


Perfect Kothod of Breathing Taught 


STUDIO, 303 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK | 
Composer of “Great is Allah,”* ‘The Butterfly,” “Ave Maria.” 


ranberry Piano School 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 








ance, evenness, 
Sytepaths. periectiometopen 
fitths, stopped fifths, ta, 
lear harm 










Practical Training Courses for Teachers ‘ ve pis atotomes. Ate 
Artistic Piat Playing art eggeos pet im § 
Tr . if and sta at nr 
. Ss 
THE FAELTEN SYSTEM ui ty revp 
pressure from rea Pienteat- 
Booklets—Carnegie Hall-New York HO to bervesime 
a ——_-—_— od have such a violin yor 
mabrinteresed if youheve 
NCERT DIRECTION. S beokiet = "An Artie 
a booklet - An Artists 
Touch’ —whi blwiigtdly 


melt you FREE, and which 
worry ted. nions from 
world te tists who 
use REINDAML VIOLINS. 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World's Greatest 


GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTIWELLSTRASSE 


Vielins sent te respen- 

je persons on trial. 
fer comperison with 
other sew or famous 

















M usik if, Berlin 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, I ae | old violins. If desired, 
Proprietor and Manager of the Phi a monic gredeal charge ac- 
Concerts, Berlin: the new Subscriptior oncerts, C 4 Model counts @ 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berl Reindahl 
Representative of more than 4 arti _REINDAHL VIOLINS ——$—_$___—________ 
ing D’ Albert. Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler t o— AND ENDORSED BY 
Sembrict Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio | Rernard |_istemane — 
_ - Chas. Greg~wrowkz Ks a 
and manypibdther celebrities Also manager of the |b pesers Je kwon 
Berlin Philkarmonic Orchestra and of Arthur | (con Samatin eonder Ate\\er, 318 Athenaeum Bidg. 
Nikisch. | Azel Skovgaard Alexander Bull §9 East Vas Seren Street 
Jacoteohn Hugo H 


Ss. M. 
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Principal Agency tor Music ‘Teachers CHIFAGO, ILLINGIS, U.S.A. 


Arthur Han'masn 








STERLING EIANOS 


High Standard of Construction DERBY, CONN 








Music, Dramatic Art, 
Languages, School of Opera. 
| Department for Young Ladies. 


Dancing, Modera 
Ideal Residence 


Positions 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


6-58 Weat o7th St.. New York City. Ralfe Leech Sterner, directer, 
ea connected buil delightfully situated between Central Park and 


secured for qualihed pupils. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America. 


Catalogue and circulars mailed om request. 
Pupils may om enroll at any time. 


~ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


























the Hudsen River. ranc Music and the Arts taught from the 
beginning to the highest artistic Gniskh by « faculty composed of a PAI) e 
America’s Most Eminent Teachers. New York's Modern, UpToDate Gu) 
e Music school with Dormitories and Proper Chaperonage. Terms, in- L 
Goncert Weekly cluding tuities, beard, pracusng, e™@., om application. Send fer booklet. 














STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN, S.W . 22a-23 Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 
FOUNDFD 1850 1,360 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 
Poyal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 


Conservatory Dev pment mn all branches of weld Opera and D pat le Rehor Complete training 

f the atuge stra Bet “Muprising all sclo and rebeatra instru ts Semina Spe- 
ot Spedaine des Senchous 
Private and Ensemble Classes 

Principal Teachers Pisne—-Professor MARTIN KRAUSE, Professsr JAMES KWAST, EMMA KOCH, 
GEORG BERTiAM, THEODOR SCHOENBERGER LUDWIG BREITNER Dr PAUL LUTZ 
ENKO —— FREUDENBERG 

Singing -Fra rofessor MATHILDE MALLINGER ‘Reyal Cham! 8 FRANZESCHINA PRE- 
VosTI, ‘Wik AUS ROTHMUHL ao wal Chamber Binge Opera Scho KARL MAYER, Royal 


EVGEN BRIEGER. 


Chamber Singe 


Viclin.Profeasor @ JSTAV HOLLAENDER. “ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN, SAM FRANKO, MAX GRUN- 
BERG, etc 
Theory aml Compesition--WILHELM KLATTE, ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ 
Courses is the Ofor ibestrated catalogue and prospectus Pupils pianists Techrile mm and liend De 
le : Send STROVEKY METHOD for violinists, celliets and ree 4 at any tim 





Royal Conservatory of Music an Theatre 





DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Filty-eighth Year, 1912-1913. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 
Educati from beg a to finish. Full courses | or single branches. Principal admission times begia 
April and Sep granted also at other times 





Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directortum 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Dreecrors: Cam. Hern, Auoust Fratucxe. 


Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest pertection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight readiag. 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
professors TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE_METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
John B. Calvert, D. D., President 212 West 59th St., New York City 
The Paculty and Examiners 








H. Rawlins Baker Tohn Cornelius Griggs P ; 

Mary Fidelia Burt Leslie J. Hodgsor Henry S | 

Kate S. Chittenden (metay O. Hornberger Harry Rowe Shelley 
Mary I. Ditto Sara lernigar A FP. Sher 

‘ Coleman Gow McCall Lanhawr Katharine L. Taylor 
Pane ie O. Greene Dar Gregory Masor RX. Huntington Woodman 


28th SEASON 
Send for circulars and catalogues KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 
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THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 
Are Everywhere Known As 


|THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES: 
Riker Avenue 








| Ditmars Avenue 
NEW YORK 


AND 
| St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 





- HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street. New York 
, Warereems: - Steinwey Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St,. Portman Sq.,.W.. London 
} Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg. and 
\ Koeniggractzerstrasse 6, Berlin 

















And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 



















Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


@ ©@ 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 











GRAND 
AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 












ESTABLISHED 1864 


Kranich & Bach 


NEW YORK. 


THE MOST 
HUMAN OF 
ALL PLAYERS 











in musical circles everywhere. 





JEWETT PIANO CO., 


: Manufactured by : 


JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 





Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 











The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 
than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 


THE WORLL RENOWNED 








It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes : : : : : 3 








The advantage of such a piano 
appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the leading 
erties: 442-8525 3 





SOHMER & CO. 














Corner 324 Street 





aS 





is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 


excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


i2th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 
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